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THE DISMEMBERMENT OF CHINA 


THE world’s youngest Republic is islanded in a sea of troubles. 
Within the Wall, and without, lurk puissant enemies biding their 
time, ever wakeful and ready for the propitious moment to swoop 
down upon their prey. To foil their hostile designs the Republi- 
can Government is wellnigh powerless, lacking military strength, 
financial resources, and diplomatic mainstays. Yet the trusted 
watchman from the height of his conning-tower has authorita- 
tively sung out that all is well and bids fair to continue well, 
whereupon the leaders of the nation continue to spend their 
energies in thwarting each other’s plans and irritating the 
Republic’s powerful neighbours. And the fruits of their folly 
are ripening fast. 

To pierce the mist that hovers over the greatest Republic 
on earth is not easy. For most of China’s critics are interested 
friends or foes, whose judgments bear the impress of the will 
rather than of the intellect. Where the one sees an opening 
rosebud the others perceive but prickly thorns. Chaos is the name 
given by a rueful set of observers to the condition of affairs 
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now prevailing in the Republic, while friendly or light-hearted 
spectators assure us that China is in the throes of new birth. 
Most of the optimists are men of the English-speaking races, 
and many of them write and argue as though a democratic régime 
could transfigure sacramentally the peoples who adopt it and 
ward off dangers from their path. And through this roseate 
medium they envisage signs and symptoms which the unpreju- 
diced onlooker knows to be ill-boding. 

Dr. Morrison’s recent letter to The Times? is a fair specimen 
of the optimist’s reading of current events. And that eminent 
journalist would doubtless deem my reiterated warning that 
China is perceptibly loosening her grasp on the frontier provinces, 
which will soon slip or be wrested from her hands, as a sample 
of the pessimist’s judgment. Dr. Morrison’s deliberate utter- 
ances about the data of latter-day Chinese history command and 
deserve respect. No pressman in the Far East has ever been 
able to vie with him in sifting rumours and ascertaining facts, 
not even those who possessed the enormous advantage over him 
which a knowledge of the Chinese tongue bestows. But when 
he passes from the field of local affairs into the sphere of inter- 
national politics, he gives us a forecast of China’s future under 
her Grand Old Man as though he held that Tout est pour le 
Vieux dans ce meilleur des mondes. As Boyle Roche would have 
put it, his way of looking at the formidable dangers that beset 
the Republic is to shut his eyes to them. 

To the thoughtful student of recent Chinese history, two 
phenomena suggest themselves as capable, when viewed aright, 
of imparting systematic shape to large groups of bewildering 
events. One of these is the centrifugal tendency which has 
been periodically, and in some cases continuously, manifesting 
itself among the non-Chinese elements of the population. But 
this impulse, which had previously been kept in check now by 
the power, now by the prestige of the imperial dynasty, 
has, since the Revolution, become intensified. The other is 
the sequence of attempts, growing in number and strenuous- 
ness, on the part of China’s neighbours to acquire a hold on 
the country, and in some cases to lop off whole provinces or 
even set up a claim to political guardianship. These designs, 
which the Empire was too weak to ward off, were checked by 
the same agency which held the motley ethnic elements together. 
From the imperial dynasty there went forth an indefinable but 
real force which cemented the nationalities and presented a 
sort of bulwark to the onsets of greedy foreign Powers, sometimes 
arresting and always retarding their encroachments. 

The throne accomplished much more than this: it conferred 
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a potent sanction upon that fine feeling for the everyday morali- 
ties of life which has won for Chinese traders a good name and 
raised them to a foremost place among the mercantile communi- 
ties of the world. It is not contended that this factor among 
the constituents of China’s culture was created by her 
monarchies, still less that it owes its origin to the Manchu 
dynasty. But it cannot be gainsaid that the rulers of the day 
fostered it systematically, and together with it a number of other 
ethical conceptions which were also stimulating agents of China’s 
social progress. And the monarchy, core-eaten though it had 
become of late years, still served as an accumulator of such 
impalpable forces whence the State as an organised entity, 
together with these its essential elements, drew sustenance. 

One-man rule, then, was the deciding circumstance in 
China’s political and social life. And to the working of the 
checks and counter-checks, of the stimuli and the directives which 
it kept going, the broad facts of Chinese history adjusted them- 
selves. Among statesmen interested in the Far East the 
recognition of the close, one might say indissoluble, connexion 
between these two sets of phenomena was universal. Li Hung 
Chang asserted it in my hearing years ago in Moscow. The 
Marquis Ito confirmed it much later when talking to the late 
W. T. Stead and myself in London. Nay, it was the deliberately 
uttered finding of Yuan Shi Kai himself, who, like most oppor- 
tunists, is careful not to allow his opinions to harden into convic- 
tions. On the very eve of his declaring for the Republic, Yuan 
Shi Kai stated clearly, forcibly, convincingly, that the welfare of 
the State was bound up with the monarchy and that the com- 
munity would lose heavily by the deposition of the Bogdykhan. 
The present Prime Minister, Lu Cheng Hsiang, recently gave 
utterance to the same judgment several times in my hearing, and 
even after the Republic had been proclaimed—nay, after he him- 
self had been selected for the post of Premier—he asserted his 
belief that the China of 1912 and the republican form of 
government are incompatible. 

Identical views were held by the Cabinet of Tokio. And 
they were uttered under circumstances which left no doubt as 
to the sincerity of the Mikado’s advisers. Japan manifestly 
needs and craves repose. Most of her superfluous energies are 
absorbed by Corea. Her finances are flabby. The need for the 
deployment of fresh energies in China would therefore be super- 
latively unwelcome to-day. Japan’s interests would best be served 
by staving off the upheaval there until she is better equipped 
to turn it to account. And the only way of compassing this 
end which her statesmen could hit upon was the maintenance 
of the monarchy. This they accordingly proposed to the British 
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Foreign Office. To my knowledge the Mikado’s Government, 
lacking confidence in Yuan Shi Kai’s sincerity, suggested to his 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary that international support should 
be given to the Manchu dynasty. Sancta simplicitas! They 
might as well have suggested the repeal of the Ten Command- 
ments. The diplomatists of the Foreign Office shuddered at 
the idea of giving countenance to any such political heresy. 
Here was an ancient nation striving to free itself from the 
fetters of a preposterously effete régime and to adopt democratic 
institutions ; and Great Britain, the mother of such institutions, 
was asked to bar that plucky people’s way! In vain the Japanese 
Government explained that even from Great Britain’s orthodox 
point of view the proposal might be found not only harmless 
but indispensable. For, if adopted, the monarchy would utilise 
its lease of life to transform its decrepit institutions, to adjust 
them to present needs ; to train its people ; in a word, to proceed 
to the goal by easy evolutionary stages. But the British Foreign 
Office was obdurate. Japan had to desist from her scheme, sit 
still and watch, inactive, the realisation of her gloomy forecast. 

Yuan Shi Kai was cognisant of all this. He realised better 
than any foreigner that the characteristic of China’s political 
fabric from of yore had been the extremely loose jointure of 
its parts. Its salient trait was decentralisation to a degree some- 
times bordering upon separation. The danger-line, however, 
was seldom passed, because obedience to a common head who 
was almost worshipped as the personification of ethics, religion, 
and the State drew together provinces as well as individuals, 
whose strivings were then focussed and directed towards certain 
common aims. Thus what Europe effected by means of armies 
and police, China accomplished in more subtle fashion by dint 
of religious suggestion. And the Emperor stood forth as the 
representative of all the institutions with which the monarchy 
was associated, and as the apostle and mainstay of the politico- 
religious gospel from which the framework of the State was 
fashioned. 

A clear perception of the disaster that must ensue on the 
sudden displacement of this keystone of the political arch may 
well have moved the resourceful man of Honan to condemn as 
suicidal the scheme of the Republicans from the South. And, 
so far as one can discern, it lay with him to turn his words 
into deeds and prolong the sway of the old régime by modernising 
its methods. But he overthrew the monarchy, which he had de- 
clared indispensable, and proclaimed the Republic, which he had 
inveighed against as calamitous. Hence, for all the consequences 
of this State-stroke, some of which have already made them- 
selves felt, Yuan Shi Kai is primarily responsible. Nominally 
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President of the Republic, he is in reality the sole guide of 
400 millions of men, the supreme arbiter of the nation’s destinies 
in a wider sense perhaps than was any ruler of the dynasty which 
he deposed, not excepting the famous Kan Si. 

Psychological interest, therefore, rather than surprise, is 
awakened by the following passage in the letter of Dr. Morrison, 
Yuan Shi Kai’s Political Adviser: ‘Those who attack Yuan 
Shi Kai, alleging that he is aiming at a dictatorship, are ignoring 
the facts of his career.’ In a sense this is true, but in a sense 
diametrically opposite to that of Dr. Morrison. For Yuan Shi 
Kai is already Dictator of China. To him belongs the supreme 
power, and he wields it according to circumstance and his own 
ability. Those who suspect him of a design to found a dynasty 
of his own—and they are numerous—can also rely upon quite 
a number of facts in his career, not the least of which is his 
solemn condemnation of the republican form of government. 
That in pursuit of this aim he will not let trifles stand in his 
way is proven by another of the incidents of his career, which 
he himself often narrated with relish to my friend, the late 
Russian Minister Plenipotentiary in Pekin, Pokotiloff. It char- 
acterises the man. Yuan Shi Kai, who was Governor of Shan 
Tung when the Boxer movement became aggressive, resolved, 
for reasons of his own, to root it out then and there. And he 
rooted it out. ‘Yuan Shi Kai,’ remarked M. Pokotiloff, ‘ was 
the most cold-blooded human being I have ever encountered. 
He assured me many times—and I had no grounds to doubt 
his word—that he had had forty thousand Boxers put to death.’ 
Yet Dr. Morrison, with the filial piety of Noah’s children who 
threw a veil over the paternal nakedness, dwells touchingly upon 
the man’s reputed mildness : 

Previously [he writes] the chief fault alleged against him has been that 
he is too forbearing, too conciliatory; that he has acted too much on the 
belief that there is no sure foundation set in blood. 


Who is it, one would like to know, that uttered this soft im- 
peachment of Yuan Shi Kai? It can hardly have been any of 
the relatives of the forty thousand. One hopes, for pity’s sake, 
that the Political Adviser will not on the strength of it bid him 
be less forbearing in future. When a public worker boasts of 
having summarily done to death forty thousand of his own 
countrymen for striving after ideals many of which he himself 
is professedly pursuing, and by methods which do not differ 
essentially from his own, one knows what to think of his belief 
that ‘there is no sure foundation set in blood.’ And if Yuan 
Shi Kai, whose main political equipment is high adaptability 
to circumstance, be indeed striving after the imperial purple— 
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an end which, if attained, might be a source of real benefit 
to his nation—one feels that he will hardly be baulked by thou- 
sands of mere humans crossing his path, or held back by his 
touching faith that ‘there is no sure foundation set in blood.’ 

And the shaping of the Revolution, so far as it was Yuan 
Shi Kai’s handiwork, has been carried out on the same lines 
as the suppression of Boxerdom. Ruthlessness is the President’s 
watchword, as leniency—to his chief—is that of his Adviser. 
This apologist writes feelingly : ‘The change has been effected 
with such comparative smoothness that it should inspire hope 
in the future of the country.’ Comparative smoothness is sug- 
gestive. But why should the moderation of that one man—if, 
indeed, he had been moderate—inspire hope in the future of the 
country? Surely, it is pure dilettantism to saddle the Chinese 
people with moral responsibility for the far-reaching changes 
projected or realised by the group of strange figures that emerges 
from the blurred mass of revolutionary murk. From these 
‘reformers’ and their doings the nation as a whole has kept 
aloof. Of the self-constituted leaders a few are doubtless well- 
meaning day-dreamers primed with dead theories taken from the 
grave and galvanised. If wishing were performing, they might 
have worked wonders. But their revolutionary zeal comes from 
the head. In the best of them a short-lived glow is the nearest 
approach to burning passion. They are nearly all individuals 
who, without any clear-cut conception of a noble type of national 
life, undertook to call into being new and mighty constructive 
forces, and now fancy that they are succeeding, whereas they 
are merely pulling down the sound as well as the decayed parts 
of a politico-social fabric which it took thousands of years to 
build up. As for the bulk of the actors in the national drama, 
we have but to note how they bear themselves in this time of 
national stress, in order to gauge their moral calibre. Mostly 
men of vulgar ambitions, they are addicted to selfish intrigues 
and indifferent to the public weal. Banded together by the 
cohesive force of public plunder, this league of adventurers, to 
whom a few men of integrity and patriotism lend the glamour 
of their names, appear determined to run or ruin the State. 

No national upheaval has taken place in China such as trans- 
formed the French people a hundred and twenty years ago. But 
@ number of changes, more or less violent in their origin and 
disastrous in their consequences, have been brought about by 
a body of theorists and fortune-hunters, while the people re- 
mained passive. The apostolic revolutionist, the self-sacrificing 
man of intense earnestness and consuming zeal who spreads his 
faith as fire spreads fire, has not yet been met with among the 
chiefs of the movement. Even Yuan Shi Kai, the greatest of 
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them all, is little more than a commander gifted with vast re- 
sourcefulness, able to lead and mislead men—a Chinese Ogniben 
—but without the divine spark and devoid of the faith that 
moves mountains. His vision, too, is sometimes blurred by the 
fumes of that most insidious kind of flattery—the inferiority of 
his colleagues. Indeed the President’s fellow workmen mostly 
resemble those heathens whom the good-natured English lady 
had in view when she bade the missionary ‘convert a dozen 
natives at my expense.’ 

Thus the history of the Chinese Revolution since the death of 
the great Dowager-Empress T'se-Si is but a record of the ebb and 
flow of common ambitions, vulgar strivings, consummate cunning, 
and savage violence. And the concrete political outcome of it 
all may be described roughly as constitutional anarchy. That it 
marks the watershed of two epochs will not be gainsaid by those 
who welcome or by those who deplore its advent. And the 
nation knows this to its cost. 

Dr. Morrison consoles the friends of China with the reflec- 
tion that the new administrators are better than the old. ‘The 
members of the Cabinet and of the Advisory Council may,’ he 
writes, ‘be inexperienced en, but certainly no body of men 
who have held rule before in China can be compared with them 
in intelligence, training, and education.’ There can be little 
doubt that many well-meaning and unselfish theorists helped on 
the revolutionary cause, and politicians like Tsai Yuan Pei or 
Wang Chung Hui still lend it the lustre of unsullied names. 
But they are the rari nantes. When I was studying classical 
Chinese at the University of St. Petersburg, my Professor, the 
celebrated Vassilieff, who himself was wont to cast his thoughts 
in Chinese moulds, occasionally curbed my admiration for 
prominent men by quoting a proverb which the Chinese apply 
to the world, and which seems to hold good of the revolutionary 
leaders : ‘There are but two good men on earth: one of them 
is already dead and the other is still unborn.’ 

But assuming the correctness of Dr. Morrison’s contention 
that the new men are more intelligent than the old, what is its 
bearing on the subject? That of Goodwin Sands on Tenterden 
Steeple. Mismanagement is mismanagement, whether the men 
responsible for it be intelligent or stupid. We must judge adminis- 
trators by their work. And, as the Chinese proverb puts it: 
‘When the dog has a thin body, its owner has a thin soul.’ Dr. 
Morrison rails at the old régime with its ‘corrupt princes and 
degraded eunuchs.’ And he has ample grounds. But corruption 
under the new régime is flourishing as before. Nay, it is worse. 
For under the Empire the number of individuals was limited who 
could rise to positions where they could deal wholesale in justice 
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and injustice, and plunder the public with impunity. Under the 


democratic Republic, corruption has no bounds. Money, we are 
assured by disinterested observers, is now the one passport to 
trade, commerce, office—nay, to a quiet existence. ‘ Probably 
never before was bribery, and the revolting injustice which it 
engenders, wider spread than to-day among the new officials. 
They are in a hurry to scrape together a competency, knowing 
how incapable they are and aware that the present state of utter 
anarchy cannot last.’ * 

Anarchy is the word that connotes the reality in many parts 
of the Republic and bodes ill to China. Every week the tele- 
graph brings us news of soldiers breaking loose from discip- 
line, plundering the citizens, storming cities, massacring 
innocent civilians. If one were to add together the victims 
of these and kindred outrages, a total would result which 
would throw that of the French Revolution into the shade. 
Take a few of the tamer items at random by way of illustra- 
tion. From Yantsitin: ‘The Chinese soldiery, resenting the 
Customs regulations, have attacked and badly mauled the 
revenue officers in Khokhumessi on the Corean frontier and 
seized the wares.’ From Shanghai : ‘ Seventeen conspirators who 
plotted against the life of the President have been executed.’ * 
From Kwantchentsi: ‘About one hundred hunger-stricken 
people pillaged the town of Ludziatun. . . . The police detach- 
ment sent against the band of highwaymen have been defeated.* 
By order of the court-martial in Tung Chow fourteen officers 
and fifty soldiers have been shot for mutiny.* On the outskirts 
of Nanking troops mutinied and destroyed a number of 
villages, and only after protracted and fierce fighting were 
they at last overcome. At Shanghai, Canton, Tung-chow, and 
in the Yang Tsze Valley, the soldiery, breaking bounds, 
committed excesses against property and life. ‘In the North 
and the South the armies are ravaging the provinces, pillaging 
the towns, and inflicting untold suffering on the defenceless 
people whom they were sent to protect.’* In Honan a body of 
soldiers recently broke into the Provincial Parliament and 
‘ potted’ the honourable members because a Bill had been laid 
before the House tending to curtail the privileges of the troops. 
And so on, to the end of the chapter. To employ a Hibernicism, 
China is at present the only great country in which decent people 
can fight and kill each other in peace and quiet. 


2 St. Petersburger Zeitung, 27th of August 1912. Article by Baron Budberg. 
3 St. Petersburg Telegraphic Agency, 5th of August 1912. 

* Ibidem. 

5 Cf. Novoye Vremya, 12th of September 1912. 

* Morning Post, 26th of March 1912. 
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Nor is it mere subordinates who are answerable for these 
misdeeds. The President of the Republic keeps well ahead of 
his followers. One day we read of seven hundred brigands being 
executed, pour encourager les autres. The other day he had two 
military men put to death in a way which most of the seventy’ 
Pekin newspapers are alleged to have stigmatised as heinous. 
The victims were the Generals Chang Tseng Hu and Fang Wei. 
Dr. Morrison, however, who ought to know, tells us that the 
former, who was certairily a distinguished man, was not a 
General. Mr. Putnam Weale, who is at present in the Chinese 
capital, states that he was, and assures us that there was ‘ some- 
thing curiously devilish about the manner in which Chang 
Tseng Hu... was trapped and killed.”* The General 
whom Yuan Shi Kai charged with the arrest and execu- 
tion of this well-known officer first ‘actually dined with him in 
a European hotel, and toasted him repeatedly.’ Probably he 
made a curious psychological study of his doomed guest. The 
dinner over, Chang drove to his dwelling, his host following him 
in another carriage. Suddenly the host blew a whistle, where- 
upon a forest of bared sabres and bayonets bristled around the 
victim, who was hauled out of his carriage, ‘bound with ropes, 
flung into a mule-cart, and conveyed to the military Court,’ 
where the judges were awaiting his arrival. Those officers merely 
announced that the prisoner’s death had been already decreed, 
and ordered that he be shot at once. ‘ No evidence was brought, 
and no witnesses were examined.’ 

General Chang Tseng Hu, however, was not merely shot. 
He was ‘tied to a pillar in the courtyard, and a firing-party 
levelled their rifles. The unfortunate officer was not killed by 
the first volley, but cried loudly, ‘‘My heaven! My parents! 
What sin have I committed?*® ...’’ It appears that the un- 
happy man died not by rifle-shots but by bayonet-thrusts in the 
intestines.’?° ‘ A last horrible detail lay in the fact that, since it 
was necessary to dress the corpse, a message was actually sent to 
his wife asking for more clothes, as her husband felt cold in 
the night air!’** Mr. Weale pithily adds: ‘It is certain that 
Yuan Shi Kai has much to answer for.’ 

Dr. Morrison, who is Yuan Shi Kai’s Political Adviser, would 
presumably dissent from this view of the matter, for he 
appreciates the ethics of this episode thus : ‘ Indisputable evidence 
was sent by the Vice-President (of the Republic) to the President 
that those two arch-conspirators were plotting against the Govern- 


7 “Seventy ’ is not a lapsus calami, but only a proof of China’s rapid progress 
* Daily Telgraph, 19th of August 1912. 

* Ibidem. %° Daily Telegraph, 24th of August 1912. 

" Daily Telegraph, 19th of August 1912. 
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ment. They were endeavouring to sow dissension in the army. 
. . « Undeniable evidence sent to the President justified** the 
head of the Government in commanding the police to arrest them 
and execute them, and the orders were carried out.’** Brief and 
to the point! The matter does not lend itself to elaborate dis- 
cussion, but there are probably not many Englishmen with an 
eye for the permanent moral bearings of conduct who would go 
quite so far in the direction of justification as Yuan Shi Kai’s 
Political Adviser. 

That the Russian and Japanese Press, confronted with such a 
condition of things, should describe if by the ugly word ‘ anarcliy’ 
is scarcely surprising. ‘ We cannot,’ writes the Novoye Vremya, 
‘call the position of affairs there by any other name than that 
of anarchy.’ ‘In China,’ it adds, ‘ we are confronted not with 
a Republic, but with utter lawlessness. Nobody there wields 
power, nobody bears responsibility.’** To these statements 
and appreciations Dr. Morrison enters an emphatic demurrer. 
Endorsing the assurances of a Chinese advocate that the great 
transformation-scene has taken place without a hitch, he asserts 
that the future dawns hopeful for China. But less than three 
weeks after Dr. Morrison’s tranquillising declaration, a remark- 
able refutation of it has come from a man who cannot be sus- 
pected of either ignorance or exaggeration. No less a person 
than General Li Yuan Hung telegraphs to Dr. Morrison’s chief, 
Yuan Shi Kai, telling him that the military forces in Hupah are 
split up into two parties working at cross-purposes, and that ‘an 
undercurrent is setting in and hastening the destruction of the 
unity of the army.’ He further states that a financial crisis is 
imminent, and finishes up with the announcement that the 
followers of the executed Generals Chang Tseng Hu and Fang 
Wei are become so numerous in Hankow and Wuchang that 
it is necessary speedily to placate them.’* Add to all this the 
news that the rural population are declining to pay taxes and 
deem exemption from this burden to be the one real boon con- 
ferred by the Revolution. 

One looks in vain for any authority that can make itself felt 
in China. When the only instruments which the executive pos- 
sesses—the army and the police—turn against their would-be 
employer, and the one strong man in the Republic resembles 
an architect without masons, bricklayers, or hodmen, anarchy 
is the only word that connotes the resulting reality. Even the 
Advisory Council left to its own resources is less real than the 


2 The italics are mine. 
* Times, 23rd of August 1912. ** Noveye Vremya, 26th of July 1912. 
*® Daily Telegraph, 9th of September 1912. : 
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shadow of smoke. Dr. Morrison, indeed, writes of it as though 
it were a puissant factor in the development of the nation. But 
here again facts militate against his hope-born view. This 
assembly was recently in favour of impeaching the Vice-President 
of the Republic, Li Yuan Hung, who is Yuan Shi Kai’s right- 
hand man, for carrying out the judicial murder of the two 
Generals. An ultimatum, however, was sent to certain 
prominent members of the body, whereupon its zeal for justice 
cooled down. The Advisory Council may be described as a noun 
of multitude which signifies many but not much. 

All this wrangling about chaos and ruin, however, does not go 
to the heart of the matter. The crux of the question lies in what 
foreigners think or say they think. Even a little touch of 
‘chaos,’ for instance, would suffice to yield a pretext for foreign 
intervention ; while the ruinous spread of it may yet be the upshot 
of the wrong-headed policy of the present provisional Govern- 
ment. That province should differ widely from province, or 
North from South, is nothing new. China has always been a sort 
of federal State, and for this reason the Republic was acquiesced 
in throughout the South. Its advent might not have aroused 
such strong opposition in the four northern provinces ** had it 
not been imposed upon them by force. Still, this dislike need 
not necessarily lead to civil war between the North and the 
South. 

Neither are the military mutinies quite so terrible as they 
appear. For the causes of the evil are transient. It became 
necessary to enlist a large body of men—550,000 in lieu of 
250,000—on the spur of the moment, a large percentage of 
ne’er-do-wells donned the uniform, and their one care is regular 
and high pay. They are casual soldiers, who lack discipline as 
their regiments lack traditions. During the troubles of Tientsin 
and Pekin a trustworthy witness beheld a number of these 
warriors putting out the fires and helping the terrified citizens in 
one place, while, hard by, other military detachments were 
plundering the people and gutting their dwellings. ‘ Volleys 
were fired in the narrow streets merely to frighten the inhabitants 
and force them to abandon their property to the soldiery.’ *’ 
Scenes of this character are, of course, discouraging ; but on the 
other hand, China’s recuperative forces are, I believe, marvellous. 
Even now whole provinces are quiet and leading a normal life. 
If China were left in peace for some years to work out her own 
salvation under administrators of integrity, will-power, and 
talents, she might yet take her place among the progressive 


*® Manchuria, Tshili, Shantung, and Honan. 
17M. 8. Shtshepkin, Russia’s ex-Chargé d’Affaires in Pekin. 
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Powers of the world. The postulates, however, are many and 
imply changes which the optimism of her rulers renders 
improbable. 

The Russian and Japanese Press, however, is not content to 
proclaim that the present Chinese Government is ‘ constitutional 
anarchy,’ or that order ought to be restored if needs be with 
the help of foreign intervention. It goes further, and asserts 
that China has ceased to be a political State. And what corol- 
laries this proposition involves is patent to every politician. 


The Chinese State [writes the Novoye Vremya] no longer exists. In 
reply to the Provincial Governments asking for financial aid, the Pekin 
Cabinet said: ‘It is not in our power to render you any help. Wriggle 
out of your difficulties as best you can. But in advance note and bear 
this in mind: we will recognise none of the stipulations you may make 
with foreigners.’ Judicial and real anarchy is thus capped by moral 
iniquity. For the provinces are permitted to conclude any transactions 
they like with foreigners in order to obtain the means requisite for the 
administration, whereas, at the same time, the binding force of their 
covenants is invalidated in advance.'* 


The fact would seem to be that the surgeons of the Revolu- 
tion, having cut open the body politic with a view to the removal 
of the cancerous growth within, have left it lying on the table, 
and are not now proceeding with the operation. Together with 
the monarchy China is bereft of her traditional means of keep- 
ing the various elements of the nation in their respective places 
and enforcing the dictates of law, and she has not yet acquired 
the Western substitutes—a strong, plastic army and police. No 
one possessed of the rudiments of political instinct could fail 
to see this. But the Republican leaders, whose naiveté seems 
boundless—is, in fact, the one grandiose phenomenon in the 
Revolution—held that a nation of 400 millions could be born 
anew overnight. Their favourite way of bringing it about is 
by cutting off pigtails. And, strange to say, they imagine that 
they have wrought the miracle, and that the national psyche 
differs under the Republic from what it was under the monarchy. 
When men like Dr. Morrison bid us admire the smoothness with 
which a nation of 400 millions thus adopted the republican 
faith in a twinkling, I am reminded of the ‘ conversion’ of an 
American Indian to Presbyterianism many years ago. An 
announcement appeared in one of the logal newspapers that a 
mighty big Indian had embraced Christianity in Springtown, 
whereupon another journal retorted that a mighty little Indian 
might easily embrace all the Christianity there was in that 
ungodly place. The greatest Republic on earth is perhaps the 
biggest political fraud of modern times. 

* Novoye Vremya, 26th of July 1912. 
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China, with every joint and girder of her old social and poli- 
tical fabric thus twisted or broken, presents a strong, almost 
an irresistible, temptation to her two powerful neighbours to 
enter in and satisfy their political needs or ambitions. I have 
used the word ‘temptation,’ but there are reputable statesmen 
who would perhaps employ the term ‘ justification.’ One of these 
is Count Shigenohu Okuma, formerly Premier, Minister of Fin- 
ances, and Minister of Foreign Affairs in Japan. This eminent 
politician published a few months ago an article on the Chinese 
Revolution and the World’s Peace,’® in which he lays down the 
principle that peace is easily kept among and by Powers whose 
cultural level is the same, and that the real danger of war proceeds 
from cultural inequality : 


The force of a higher-grade civilisation literally hurls itself at the 
peoples of a lower culture who are not equipped with adequate powers of 
resistance. A superficial observer would say that the main source of 
danger for the maintenance of peace lies in the lust of conquest, in the 
insatiable desire of expansion which moves the great nations. To my 
thinking this view rests upon a misapprehension. 


What seems certain is that China since the Revolution has 
become far more of a temptation than before, because the fall 
of the monarchy involved the destruction of the unique bond 
which held together the non-Chinese nationalities beyond the 
Wall, as well as the units within the Wall. That was one of 
the furthest-reaching and manifest consequences of the political 
action which Yuan Shi Kai undertook with his eyes open and, 
if his own words mean anything, against his better judgment. 
The deposition of the dynasty connotes the secession of the three 
territories, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, and the loss of 
moral strength which that entails. In the popular conception 
this consummation signifies that Russia, Japan, and Great 
Britain intend to annex those territories forthwith. That, how- 
ever, does not follow, nor if it did would the design be necessarily 
carried out at once. What will happen is that those territories 
will be formally recognised as more independent than Crete. 
Chinese colonisation there, for instance, will be strictly pro- 
hibited. At first these countries will be informally but effectively 
under the protection of the three great Empires. At first. The 
argument—for there are always specious grounds for such 
changes—has a logical ring about it. Briefly, it is that the terri- 
tories in question, having never belonged to China, but only to 
the Manchu dynasty, recover their former status ipso facto, once 
the dynasty is divorced from the throne. As for Manchuria, it 


1° Cf. Friedenswarte, May 1912. Berlin. 
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is at present economically, though not yet territorially, co- 
extensive with the railway area of Russia and Japan. But as 
time goes on, and more money and labour are expended on the 
concession, the whole country will be absorbed by the railways, 
and consequently by the Governments to which they belong. 

China proper, with its eighteen provinces, has an area of 
only 1,546,000 square miles, whereas the Republic beyond the 
Wall extends over an area of 2,744,000 square miles. But, 
while the former numbers 380,000,000 inhabitants, the popula- 
tion of the latter is computed at only 20,000,000, so that there 
is ample room there for colonisation. It is the only territory 
left for China to colonise. And it is this latter part of the 
great Republic the lopping off of which is, I venture to hold, 
a foregone conclusion and an impending contingency. Russia 
and Japan will dispose of Manchuria, Mongolia, Urankhai; 
while Great Britain will protect—nay, is already effectively 
protecting—Tibet. 

At no time has China been fully alive to the gravity of this 
impending danger; and, judging by the acts of her President 
and by the astonishing words of her President’s Mentor, she is 
less keenly aware of it to-day than ever. Yet the vast territory 
beyond the Wall, the only land left on the globe for her super- 
fluous population to colonise, is at stake. And her Government 
is manifestly sacrificing all this to a policy which, saturated with 
cunning, is devoid of statesmanship. It was China’s wont in 
bygone days to leave the people of her new territorial possessions 
in the enjoyment of their own customary laws, their local 
Administration, their language, and their literature. From 
assimilation she wisely abstained. Nay, she went further, and 
actually forbade her own people to colonise Manchuria or 
Mongolia, and enforced the prohibition for 250 years with such 
rigour that even Chinese officials appointed to administrative 
posts in those countries were not allowed to take their wives and 
families with them. Nay, Chinamen were disqualified to rent 
land in Mongolia. Hence the land on the borders of Russia was 
uninhabited. : oes eae| 

That policy was modified in consequence partly of the Tai 
Ping insurrection (1860-1869) and partly of Russia’s designs, 
which became evident in the year 1871, when she occupied 
Kuldja. After the St. Petersburg Treaty of 1881, by which 
Kuldja was given up again, China set to work to assimilate her 
possessions beyond the Wall. Northern Manchuria was first 
taken in hand, the number of troops there increased, fortresses 
built, the law forbidding Chinese colonisation was repealed, and 
colonists were settled on the land. Mongolia was next included 
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in the scheme, which was eventually tackled after the year 1900. 
Urankhai was also colonised, and Chinese traders contrived to 
oust some of their Russian rivals from there. In a word, 
as time revealed the plan of assimilation entertained by the 
Chinese, the struggle between them and Russia grew in keenness, 
until, to-day, it is nearing the end. In like manner the vassal 
State, Tibet, was in process of becoming a Chinese province 
when Yuan Shi Kai overthrew the dynasty and proclaimed the 
Republic. Profiting by the confusion that ensued, the Tibetans 
rose up in arms against the new régime, regained the political 
sympathy of Great Britain, and with it the certainty that nothing 
will henceforth remain to them of China’s odious suzerainty 
but the name. For the British Minister Plenipotentiary in Pekin 
has notified the new authorities there that Great Britain will 
not recognise the Chinese Republic unless and until the Chinese 
Republic has given a satisfactory assurance that the autonomy 
of Tibet will be respected henceforth. 

This move of the British Government is fraught with con- 
sequences which will cut deep into China’s national life and 
interests. It is a fateful precedent which will be followed, and 
followed speedily, by other moves. For, reasoning the matter 
out dispassionately, one must see that Great Britain’s contention 
is not, cannot be, merely that the Republic shall be punished 
unless it observes this or that treaty which was concluded under 
the monarchy. For there is no logical nexus between the two 
things. It implies that the Republic on its own merits, by which 
alone the question should be judged, does not clearly and un- 
doubtedly deserve recognition, because it has failed to maintain 
order and protect life and property efficiently. Official recogni- 
tion, therefore, if accorded at all, would be the outcome less of 
strict justice than of friendly indulgence. .And this ought to be 
deserved. That doubtless is the true meaning of the attitude 
assumed by the British Government. And, if so, the practical 
consequences which may be drawn from it by other Powers are 
far-ranging. Japan can turn to Yuan Shi Kai and refuse her 
official recognition of his handiwork unless he first assents to a 
little arrangement about Southern Manchuria or the adjoining 
districts of Mongolia; while Russia has so many obsolescent 
treaties and conventions with China that she may well feel 
tempted to modernise them and to withhold her approbation 
of the Republic until her demand has been acquiesced in. _ I do 
not-contend that this is precisely the form which these Powers 
will give to their action. What I do hold is that our Govern- 
ment has but led the way, we shall soon see whither. 

Between the case of Tibet and that of Mongolia there is a 
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certain parity. But there is also a noteworthy difference. The 
Mongols, being geographically split up, are politically divided. 
There is Inner Mongolia in the South and Outer Mongolia in 
the North; besides which there are the Western Mongols, also 
termed Oyrats and Kalmucks, who have little in common with 
their brethren except the language and the stolid, indolent 
temperament of the race. The south-eastern group of princi- 
palities, situated between the Great Wall and the western frontier 
of Manchuria, was devoted body and soul to China—until the 
Revolution. For this country was conquered by the Manchus 
before they gubjected China, and its inhabitants helped the 
dynasty to win the throne. Hence they enjoyed special privi- 
leges as their reward. But the moment the dynasty fell the 
link that bound them to China snapped. They loathe the new 
régime and spurn it. But, on the other hand, they have no 
faith in the restoration of the monarchy, although they 
themselves form the nucleus of the monarchist party. Virtual 
independence, therefore, is their aim. 

And that condition of mind is precisely what Japan desired 
and is now preparing to utilise. For this section of Mongolia 
borders on Southern Manchuria, where the Japanese have their 
railway and vast economic interests. It is a mixed region, many 
Mongols being settled in this part of Manchuria, and a goodly 
sprinkling of Chinese and Manchus in the neighbouring province 
of Mongolia. Both districts form the basin of the Liaho. Now, 
if this country were to come under the protectorate of Tokio— 
and it is a foregone conclusion—the western frontiers of Japan’s 
protected territory would be removed to the desert of Gobi, and 
her flank would be well protected on the side of China. This 
move would, of course, at once be answered by Russia pouring 
forth ‘ moral sympathy ’ upon Northern Manchuria and Khalka. 
Nor could it be otherwise, seeing that these two countries would 
be cut off from China by Japan’s protected district. And for 
this the Japanese have already prepared the ground, promising 
to support the Mongolian princes in their efforts to secure ‘ inde- 
pendence.’ Meanwhile a Russian explorer of Mongolia, Colonel 
Baranoff, is said to have found in the old Mongolian archives 
an important State document which strengthens the hands of 
Russia and Japan. It goes back to the year 1636, and mentions 
the election by the Mongols of the Manchu Emperor to be their 
Khan. At the end of the imperial rescript it is laid down that 
whenever the dynasty ceases to rule China all the pristine laws 
of Mongolia shall come into vigour ipso facto. When the devil 
desires to quote Scripture for his purpose a suitable text is 
welcome. But he does not make his action dependent on it. 
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The views propagated by the influential Russian Press on 
the duty of the Tsar’s Ministers in the Far East are what we 
should expect. ‘The Mongolian question,’ writes the Novoye 
Vremya, ‘reduces itself to this: Is the country to be a national 
Khanate like Bokhara, under the protectorate of Russia, or is it 
‘to be a colony of the Chinese. Republic?’ Mongolia and Uran- 
khai owed allegiance only to the Imperial House, and, since that 
house has ceased to reign, resume their self-government. Indeed, 
‘the advance of a claim by the Chinese Republic to Urankhai 
and Mongolia is an outrage against the principle of property.’ 
In furthering their ‘interests’ in the great Republic, Russia 
and Japan are to move on parallel lines. 


Japan’s immediate task [we read in the Novoye Vremya] is to annex 
Southern Manclturia, so that, once in possession of this, together with 
Corea and Kwantung, her footing on the continent shall be unquestionable. 
Clina’s present breakdown is uncommonly propitious both for Japan and 
Russia. We are met with the question: Is it worth our while to fritter 
away this opportunity and put off the partition of Manchuria between the 
two Powers which have now effectively occupied it? The deposition of 
the Dai-Tsing dynasty has created a new set of legal conditions in the 
East. In China itself there is no longer any authority whose claims to Man- 
churia are better founded than those of Japan and Russia. For, by the 
letter of the law, it was not Manchuria that belonged to China, it was 
China that belonged to Manchuria. ... At present Manchuria is res 
nullius which belongs to the first occupier. But, as it happens, there are 
already occupants in possession—Japan and Russia. 


Such, in brief, is the contention of the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow Nationalist Press. That of Japanese journals is similar. 
But the two Governments take up a different attitude. To the 
Inner Mongolians, who requested the Tsar’s Government through 
the intermediary of the Khutukhta to sell them arms, St. Peters- 
burg returned a decided negative answer. But it behoves us to 
be careful how we reason from this fact. These same Mongols 
stormed Tao Wan Fu, and when the Chinese Governor, Chao 
Ehren, wanted to despatch troops over the South Manchurian 
Railway in order to quell the ‘rebellion,’ the Japanese railway 
board refused on the ground that this would amount to a violation 
of neutrality. And, by way of upholding this prohibition, 
military reinforcements have been sent by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to Gundjulin, and orders given them to hinder the Chinese 
troops from crossing the rails. Those are significant moves 
which count. And there are others more significant still. 

Outer Mongolia has also drifted apart from China and chosen 
as her ruler a monk—the third highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
the Lamaist Church—the Dambo Khutukhta. To my thinking, 
Vor, LXXII—No, 428 . UU 
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it was @ wretched selection. This monk, a cynical profligate 
who apes monarchy and Court life among a poverty-stricken 
people already burdened with over eighty princes, is ruining a 
cause and a country which are not his.” He has appointed 
shady individuals as Ministers and deputed a highwayman, 
Tokhtokho-Taidji, to be commander of the troops. He has made 
over the borderland for a distance of 150 miles to a venal official, 
who has let it to Russians, leaving the natives without pastures 
for their cattle. He recently had one of the most respected 
Mongolian princes, who disobeyed him, tortured. If any man 
could damage irreparably the cause of Mongolian ‘ home rule,’ 
it is the Khutukhta. In order to demonstrate his divine origin 
and miraculous powers, this human chimera lately issued State 
prophecies which culminated in a prediction that a sequence of 
terrible fires would almost ruin the town of Urga. And the 
prediction is being fulfilled, thanks, it is alleged, to the religious 
zeal of his devoted followers, the lama-priests.”* 

But Russia has espoused the cause of Mongolia, and will 
make it triumph in spite of the Khutukhta’s folly. She has given 
the Mongols excellent advice: to submit decorously to the 
suzerainty of Pekin, and scrupulously to discharge the duties 
which that arrangement involves, provided that China respects 
their administrative independence, abstains from colonising the 
country, and withdraws her soldiers and officials from it alto- 
gether. Without troops, without officials, without Chinamen in 
the land, China may play the part of suzerain. These provisos 
remind one of the rule of the monks of St. Patrick which began : 


My children, be chaste—till you’re tempted ; 
When sober—be wise and discreet; 

And humble your bodies with fasting— 
Whenever you’ve nothing to eat. 


Russia has spontaneously offered her good offices as inter- 
mediary between China and Mongolia, always provided that 
China begins by accepting those conditions. In other words, 
she, and not China, is the suzerain. She has meanwhile sent 
military instructors to the Mongols, recognised them as belli- 
gerents, and formed the nucleus of a body of Mongolian 
cavalry four hundred strong, some of whom have helped to storm 
Kobdo. 

That, in view of those sombre shadows which coming events 
have cast, Dr. Morrison should write as though dismemberment 


*° The Khutukhta is a Tibetan, not a Mongolian. 
 Retch, 12th of August 1912. 
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were a mere bogey is interesting—psychologically. Had the 
eminent journalist busied himself with international politics he 
might have read those signs differently, gauged the danger, and 
warned the captain of the State ship in some such words as these : 
‘Turn a deaf ear to those who tell you that China is not 
threatened with disintegration. You yourself brought on the 
fatal process on the day when you abolished the monarchy. And 
you have been hastening its progress ever since. Bestir yourself 
now at the eleventh hour. Change your policy and save what has 
not been irrevocably lost to the foreign plunderers. Alas! the 
first twelvemonth of my office seems destined to be the last 
year of the integrity of China.’ 

Frank speech like that might have stirred whatever fibre 
in Yuan Shi Kai lies closest to patriotic interest in the public 
weal; recognition of the impending danger might have 
communicated to his will a tension of resolve sufficient for a 
heroic effort, if inadequate for a successful one. 

But Dr. Morrison spoke in the soothing language of hope. 
He discerns a bridal cavalcade where prosaic observers perceive 
a funeral procession. His forecast runs counter to the. weight of 
evidence and to the consensus of public judgment, but he seems 
still to say, like Perrichon in the French comedy, ‘C’est mon 
opinion et je la partage.’ Inner and Outer Mongolia have severed 
their connexion with China. Tibet has followed their example. 
Russia finds a document which proves Mongolia’s right to secede. 
Great Britain refuses to recognise the world’s ‘ youngest and 
greatest Republic’ unless the Republic formally undertakes to 
respect the virtual independence of Tibet. St. Petersburg and 
Tokio accord to the Mongolian rebels the rights of belligerents. 
The Tsar’s Government sends military instructors to Mongolia 
and tells China that she may not exercise a vestige of real 
sovereignty over that rebellious people. And the three ‘ friendly’ 
Powers are now turning the 1,546,000 square miles of China 
proper into a vast Pale of Settlement in which 380 millions are 
to be cooped up henceforth, forbidden to settle not only abroad 
but even on the 2,744,000 square miles beyond the Wall which 
the Republic has just proclaimed ‘integral parts of China.’ A 
Chinese Pale of Settlement! To me, a disinterested outsider, 
it seems as if these symptoms pointed straight in the direction 
of dismemberment. 

Those who still think they discern the bridal cavalcade, with 
a Chinese honeymoon to follow, will not have long to wait before 
the dismal reality comes within their ken. For events in China 
are moving fast, and will, I venture to predict, ultimately adjust 
themselves not to the high hopes professed by Yuan Shi Kai’s 
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bodyguard, but to the gloomy forecast of his critics. Ultimately 
and speedily, withal. One may reasonably expect the last 
decisive touches to be given to the destiny of China beyond the 
Wall before the new Political Adviser celebrates the first anniver- 
sary of his nomination. Nay, I feel tempted to say within six 


months—six calendar months. 
E. J. Dron. 











SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOME RULE 


LATELY arrived from the West of Ireland, we strolled leisurely 
one fine morning down the main street of an English country 
town, moralising by the way on the many striking differences 
between England and the Sister Isle. 

On one side of a narrow sea—ill-drained fields, ill-kept cot- 
tages, untidy fences, broken gates. On the other side—the trim 
hedges and picturesque homesteads of the average English land- 
scape. Obvious, however, as are these differences in the country, 
it is in the towns that they are most painfully emphasised. Here 
our eyes, fresh from the grey desolation of Irish towns and villages, 
noted with pleasure, not unmixed with envy, the old Georgian 
houses, solidly comfortable, and the quaint half-timbered struc- 
tures, here and there overhanging the red-tiled sidewalk; even 
the well-filled shops and staring red-brick villas, each with its 
neat patch of lawn and garden, contributed to the general air of 
cleanliness, order, and well-being. What should we find in an 
Irish town of similar status? A broad main street with its uneven 
surface inadequately mended, as regards the worst holes, by 
rough patches of broken stones; cheerless whitewashed houses, 
two or three stories high, the ground-floors being shops which 
give facilities for drink in addition to their other wares; dirty 
sidewalks, with groups of men at every corner, leaning against 
the wall smoking and spitting complacently ; dirty thumb-marks 
at the side of door and window; here and there a few seedy 
geraniums peeping through hermetically closed windows; but 
generally little attempt at external decoration of any kind. This 
in the more aristocratic quarter. In the outskirts smaller houses 
of the same uncompromising type, only meaner in scale and 
general appearance, degenerating at either end of the town into 
squalid lines of hovels, whose moss-grown thatch seems to 
threaten collapse at any moment. 

Can the contrast between the two pictures, a sample in each 
case of the rule and not the exception, be attributed merely to 
the greater wealth and prosperity of England, or must we look 
deeper for an explanation of the phenomenon? 

If, as we readily admit, the wealth of England far exceeds that 
of Ireland, so also does her poverty, both in its nature and extent. 
665 
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Careful search, however, must be made for English poverty. 
For the most part it is decently concealed behind windows guarded 
by muslin and flower-pots; it does not commonly obtrude itself 
on the notice of the passer-by. Irish poverty, on the other hand, 
flaunts its rags, thrusts itself on your notice at every street- 
corner, and looks out at the broken doors and windows of dirty 
hovels in the guise of slipshod men and unkempt women. 

To say that poverty is no vice is to utter a platitude. So far 
as it affords occasion, as it does so often, for patient heroism 
and self-denial, it is very much the reverse. But the manifesta- 
tions of it in dirt, disorder, and carelessness of the decencies and 
amenities of life are surely vices, and of a type that saps a nation’s 
self-respect. Of this self-advertising form of poverty we Irish 
are surely the most able exponents. That pauperism is not so 
common with us, as a stranger might infer from the appearance 
of the country, is generally admitted. In fact, it may be broadly 
stated that Ireland is now on the high road to a reasonable 
prosperity. Moderate fortunes are not uncommon. Many an 
Irish farmer, living in a style that an English labourer would 
despise, will give his daughter on her marriage a dowry of 500I. 
or 10001. ; 

The desire of the lower and middle ranks in England—to 
keep up appearances at all costs—and the kindred ambition to rise 
from their own class to that above it, or at any rate to appear 
to their neighbours to do so, has no counterpart in Ireland. 
This is probably due to the practical non-existence in Ireland of a 
middle class, as the term is generally understood. This class is 
said to be the backbone of England. Be that as it may, it serves 
at least as an incentive to its social inferiors to rise to its dizzy 
heights of respectability and material comfort. 

There is a use in the very snobbery of the English lower orders 
which makes each man and woman wish at any rate to be called 
‘lady ’ and ‘gentleman.’ It implies at least some corresponding 
effort to live up to the outward ideals of those much misused 
terms. 

Self-assertion and emulation of this kind, though not un- 
known, are comparatively rare among Irish country folk, whose 
natural good breeding, where still unspoilt by American in- 
fluences would put to shame the manners of many of their 
fancied superiors in birth and education. Still, as we have already 
hinted, those unattractive tendencies may have on the whole a 
beneficial influence on the character of a people, for they supply 
an incentive to progress, both moral and material. Their anti- 
thesis is an excessive humility and self-mistrust, combined with 
a certain indifference to material comfort and prosperity. This 
results in what we take to be one of our most serious national 
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failings—a want of self-respect, leading to slovenliness, ineffi+ 
ciency, and consequent failure in almost everything undertaken. 

It is very difficult for the average Britisher to understand 
Ireland. Before he can hope to do so he must learn to regard 
her as being to England as much a foreign country as, let us 
say, France or Germany. Not obviously so, of course. The 
ordinary tourist, visiting the South or West of Ireland, will 
probably notice nothing more distinctive than a certain look of 
poverty, and the comparative absence of town or factory. But 
a closer acquaintance will soon reveal, to the intelligent stranger, 
notable idiosyncrasies in habits and modes of thought, as well 
as speech. He will learn that there lurks, deep at the root of 
the national character, an almost Oriental fatalism, the result 
perhaps of a religious philosophy, which teaches a disregard, not 
only relative, but absolute, for the affairs of this life, and leads to 
an acquiescence in the doctfine of ‘things as they are,’ rather 
than to that ideal of ‘things as they should be.’ 

The same intelligent stranger will perhaps revise his previous 
conceptions of the Celt as a merry, light-hearted soul, constantly 
cracking jokes which, when quoted, betray usually a somewhat 
venerable flavour. This, like most generalisations on the subject 
of national characteristics, contains a certain modicum of truth, 
along with a good deal of exaggeration. Its basis is the fact that 
the Celt is generally at his best when associating with the Saxon, 
whom he is popularly supposed to hate and despise. He is in 
consequence a general favourite, voted ‘a thoroughly good 
fellow—so Irish, you know.’ 

It is strange, but true, that friendship has its origin more 
often in uplikeness than in likeness of character and temperament. 
The Englishman is apt to like the Irishman rather than dislike 
him for qualities that he does not himself possess, and which, if 
truth be told, he would not care to possess. His ready praise of 
Ireland and all things Irish sometimes surprises the Irishman, 
who cannot always share his generous enthusiasm. 

In return, the Celt likes, or at any rate gets on with, the 
Saxon much better than with his fellow-countrymen, with whom 
he too often finds himself at variance—thanks to some petty 
jealousy, local antagonism, or some other of the hundred and one 
trifling reasons that go to make up one’s likes and dislikes. 

The foregoing considerations will serve for introduction to 
another blemish, as we think it, in the Irish character—a blemish 
which offers a serious obstacle to successful self-government. 
For want of better summary of its symptoms, we may call it an 
incompatibility of temper between Irishmen of the same social 
status. It is often assumed by the British public that the Irish 
tenant lives, so to speak, at daggers drawn with his landlord, 
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the landlord being regarded, according to individual political 
leanings, as either a petty tyrant or a cowed or boycotted worm. 
As a matter of fact, the two parties, as a rule, live on friendly, if 
somewhat distant, terms with one another. The people are still 
ready to regard the gentry as their natural leaders, or would be 
so with a little encouragement. 

To this subject we shall refer again. It has been intro- 
duced here merely to explain and qualify our criticism of the 
attitude of Irishmen to each other. © 

It is not with his landlord or with those removed from him by 
nationality, creed, or social standing that the Irishman most 
often quarrels. It is rather his next-door neighbour, more especi- 
ally if such neighbour be also his cousin, brother, parent, son, or 
otherwise related to him by ties of duty or kinship, who will be 
the object of his enmity. 

Deadly and long lived sometirfies are these feuds between 
neighbours, poisoning the social life of a rural neighbourhood and 
supplying a fresh incentive to the rising generation to escape from 
an environment of petty spite or active malevolence by flying 
the country. Occasionally these feuds arise on a larger scale and 
come out in faction fights with their ‘ casualties,’ even nowadays, 
in the shape of broken heads and more serious injuries. Bad, 
however, as these physical outrages may be, they are not so 
mischievous as the spirit of savagery and revenge of which they 
are the outcome. 

When the Irish peasant or farmer is not quarrelling with his 
neighbour he is often, for one cause or another, afraid of him. 
The fear is sometimes of what his neighbour may say about him, 
for he dreads sarcasm and ridicule more, perhaps, than anything 
else. At other times, not without reason, he is afraid of what he 
may dotohim. The jibe, the taunt, the practical joke may have 
even deadly consequence both for author and victim. 

Not only are the lower classes in Ireland prone to quarrel 
among themselves on the most trivial occasion, they are to an 
extraordinary degree mutually suspicious and mistrustful. Not 
altogether without cause, we fear. Are not the dreary annals of 
Trish history filled with records of pledges broken and friends 
betrayed? It has often been said that if you roast an Irishman 
you will always find another Irishman to turn the spit. The 
truth of the saying in a general sense is undeniable. A Scot will 
help a brother Scot up the social ladder, at least so long as such 
help will not prejudice his own chances. An Irishman will kick 
away the ladder rather than let his fellow-countryman get his 
foot upon one of the higher rungs. All the while, if he be, like 
most successful Irishmen, a politician, he will talk loudly enough 
of Patriotism, of ‘ Ireland a Nation,’ of ‘ Love and Brotherhood.’ 
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Fine words and noble sentiments appeal to him, but not always 
the corresponding actions. 

When the Irish emigrant has achieved prosperity, as he has. 
done in so many cases in America or in one of our Colonies, 
his success is probably due to the fact that, on his arrival in his 
new home, he has been thrown into association with Englishmen 
or Scots or Americans, at any rate not with his fellow- 
countrymen. Separate an Irishman from Irishmen and his native 
intelligence and adaptability will probably lead him to a measure 
of success in most walks of life. Remove him from his home in 
Ireland to the Bowery of New York, orto the Irish quarter in some 
big city in England or Scotland, and he will probably retain all 
his old faults and failings and add to them those of his adopted 
country. 

Just as bodies charged with the same kind of electricity, 
positive or negative, will repel one another, and as this repulsion 
will vary inversely with the distance, so is the Irishman repelled 
rather than attracted by his compatriot. Compel them to live 
at close quarters with one another and you create the occasion for 
a lasting mutual enmity. Without overstraining our simile, we 
may add that the Irishman on the one hand, and the Englishman 
or Scot upon the other, may be represented in their relation by the 
opposite and of course mutually attractive poles of a magnet. 

We may pass now to the third point in our indictment of the 
Irish character. It is the absence of a sense of public morality. 
With the private morals of our countrymen we are not concerned 
here. Enough to say that their standard of personal honesty 
and fair dealing is as high as that of most nations, if not higher. 
Tt is in the conduct of public affairs and the spending of public 
money that the ordinary rules of honesty are more often than 
not entirely disregarded. Bribery and corruption are rampant. 
‘Jobs’ of the most flagrant sort are perpetrated whenever 
occasion offers. Instances of this shameless want of good faith 
may be seen wherever popular rule is in the ascendant; for 
example, on the Bench, magistrates of a certain type, rarely 
seen at Sessions upon other occasions, will appear in crowds to 
support an application for a new spirit licence in a district already 
overstocked with public-houses. It is in evidence again at 
crowded meetings of the County or District Councils, where 
members have come together, not to promote the welfare of the 
community, but simply to help A. B., or to prevent C. D., on 
grounds purely personal, from securing some contract or other. 
At a later meeting the said A. B., who has secured the contract, 
will attend in order to help E. F., who supported him on the pre- 
vious occasion, to win some further advantage at the ratepayers’ 
expense, making interest at the same time by the usual methods 
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to secure the passing of ‘ scamped’ work and bad materials in the 
fulfilment of the contract which he took such pains to secure. 
So the game of ‘back-scratching and log-rolling’ goes on 
merrily. After all, it is only the public and that vague entity, 
the ordinary ratepayer, who suffers—what does it matter? 

Finally, we have the House of Commons, where florid 
eloquence poses as genuine patriotism, and party ends are served 
to the neglect of the higher interests of the country. 

We’ do not mean to imply that bribery and jobbery are 
unknown, or even uncommon, in England or, indeed, in any 
country, civilised or not. In England, however, such practices 
are at least regarded with disfavour, and their exponents stand 
condemned at the bar of public opinion. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, no severe censure, public or private, seems to be passed 
on them or on their authors—exposure or even judicial con- 
viction for some act of public dishonesty, however atrocious, will 
not necessarily banish the guilty party into private life. As like 
as not he will soon turn up again smiling and soliciting, it may 
be with success, the votes of those he has been the means of 
robbing. To his victims he merely appears to have acted as 
each of themselves would have acted in similar circumstances ; 
their judgment is accordingly lenient. 

Eloquence or verbosity, as the case may be, covers a multitude 
of sins, at least in Ireland. The Celtic mind has a natural bent 
towards vivid expressions and a grandiloquent phraseology which 
is not always dependent on the speaker’s meaning. Politics, to 
the average Irishman, are just a game, whose only rule is 
expediency; morality, except as an oratorical device, does not 
come in. Thus it will be quite possible for the Irish listener to 
be carried away by a speaker’s eloquence, even though he mis- 
trusts his motives and detects his logical fallacies. Insincerity 
does not disgust him. He rather admires a plausible rogue, 
and will meekly follow his lead while publicly condemning his 
methods. 

The problem for the reformer is not so much how to dispel 
illusions due to the preachings of selfish agitators, as how to 
convince the people that honesty really is the best policy—public 
as well as private—and that, in conniving at fraud, they are acting 
directly against their own interests. His task is difficult and 
thankless, and nowhere more than in Ireland, for there he is 
faced by that most disheartening obstacle—indifference. This 
vice of indifference allows us, as a nation, to suffer with apparent 
gladness not only fools, but knaves, to mismanage our affairs. 
It saps our energy and leaves us seemingly content with condi- 
tions of life inferior to those of almost every other European 
country. 
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Let it not be supposed that we cast on the broad shoulders 
of Irish peasant, farmer, or shopkeeper the sole responsibility 
for a state of affairs which has made us one of the most back- 
ward of civilised nations. Rather, we regard the Irish landed 
gentry as largely responsible for conditions which have involved 
the ruin of so many of their class in the past, and may possibly 
result in its extinction in the near future. The typical repre- 
sentative of the upper classes cannot fairly be described as either 
dishonest or self-seeking. But in many other respects he shares 
the failings of his social inferior, and with less excuse. Want 
of ambition, and a certain genial indifference to his own interests 
and his country’s, are his besetting sins. 

Careless and open-handed, in days now past recall, crippling 
his estate by mortgages for debts that should never have been 
incurred, drinking, duelling, and living beyond his income, his 
portrait, as drawn in Lever’s novels, although of course a cari- 
cature, is probably not essentially untrue to the facts. A thorough 
favourite with English readers in a novel, probably no less popular 
with his friends, as he swaggered about the Bath pump-room or 
‘cut a dash’ in London society, one is driven to wonder how- 
ever whether his existence was of any practical advantage to 
his native land. With almost unlimited power over his tenants, 
who, till comparatively recent days, looked up to their landlords 
as superior beings whose word was law, he might surely have 
made better use of by no means unpromising material. 

His successor, in these degenerate days, retains but a shadow 
of the Irish landlord’s former power, and his income has been 
sorely reduced, in some cases almost to the vanishing point. 
Yet he still has the home of his ancestors, and, in many cases, 
the regard,.if not veneration, of his tenants or dependents, for 
respect for the family and a clansman’s feeling for his chief 
are sentiments that die hard in Ireland. But does our typical 
Trish gentleman make the best use of the opportunities still left 
him for improving the condition of the people? Does he even do 
his duty as squire and householder? An air of discomfort and 
disorder, not to be explained by mere insufficiency of income, 
is too often apparent inside his house. Out of doors the same 
disregard of appearances is visible in neglected avenues and paths, 
broken or untidy fences, tumble-down lodges and out-buildings. 
The same person, living in England, would be ashamed to treat 
his property so ill; in Ireland it does not seem to matter. 
Nothing, in fact, matters very much except perhaps sport. 
The word Mafiana, as for the Spaniard, expresses his view of 
life. 

Generally a county magistrate, he is often remiss in his 
attendance at Sessions and apt to leave his duties there to the 
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‘R.M.,’ or to the justices of the type to which we have already 
referred—gentlemen whose presence is generally due to a desire 
to defeat, rather than to assist, the ends of justice. Why should 
he trouble to attend .when he is not paid to do so, and when 
his presence may cause or enhance his unpopularity? In such 
neglects he either does not realise, or does not care to remember, 
that, little as his countrymen practise justice among themselves, 
there is no quality in their social superiors which they more 
respect and admire. 

When staying in country houses in England we have often 
noticed, not without a pang of shame, our hosts’ kindly interest 
in their tenants or poor neighbours and their efforts to provide 
for their well-being and even amusement—efforts, by the way, 
accepted much as a matter of course by the objects of such atten- 
tions. In Ireland, how seldom do we notice any attempt to 
bridge the gulf, which, so much more sharply than in England, 
divides classes from masses! Hunting, racing, attendance at 
local fairs for horse or cattle dealing—such things provide almost 
the only interest in common between the two. There is but 
little social intercourse otherwise ; no games like cricket to draw 
men of different ranks together on equal terms and in friendly 
rivalry; no common meeting ground on any subject, no object 
of enthusiasm in which all parties and creeds can join. Every- 
where, permeating and poisoning Irish social life, stalk the 
accursed spectres of political and religious discord. 

Add to these troubles an iniquitous system of land-tenure, 
which serves as a perpetual irritant to both parties, and it becomes 
@ matter for surprise, not that relations between landlord and 
tenant should to a certain extent be strained, but that they 
should remain as cordial as for the most part they still are. 

In spite of all difficulties and obstacles in the way of 
mutual confidence between the two main sections of the popula- 
tion, we believe that it is possible for the Irish gentry by tact 
and sympathy to do much to promote it. Until they have at 
least made the attempt to do so, they fail to justify their exist- 
ence as a class, and must in the long run pay the penalty of 
extinction. All the national shortcomings to which we have 
referred would weigh light in the scale against such a new-born 
confidence. Near enough to them in racial sentiment to under- 
stand and sympathise with their aspirations, remote enough to 
command their respect, the Irish gentry are the natural leaders 
of the Irish people. The people know this well in their hearts, 
and are only waiting for a strong lead in the right direction. 
Their blind devotion to Parnell would alone serve to prove, if 
proof were needed, that they prefer to be led by one who is, 
in their eyes at least, their social as well as intellectual superior. 
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Will the gentlemen of Ireland, or even one of them, rise 
to the occasion?—or will they, like the aristocrats after the 
French Revolution, retire to an inglorious obscurity, content to 
let their country go to the dogs? Largely through their own 
apathy they have to a great extent lost the confidence and respect 
of the people, while, partly through the same cause, partly 
through want of loyalty, as we believe, to their own class— 
another national failing—they have submitted to be robbed not 
only of power but of property. Internal combination and a 
resolute front to their political foes would have averted both 
evils. 

There is still a chance of retrieving the failures of the past, 
but it must be confessed that signs of an awakening from the 
old lethargy are at present few and far between. 


We may now briefly recapitulate our reasons for holding any 
form of self-government in Ireland under present conditions to 
be foredoomed to failure. 

In the first place, we find deeply ingrained in the Celtic nature 
a contempt for law and order, and for what we may describe 
as the decencies of social existence—the result of a national lack 
of self-respect. The man unable or unwilling to keep his own 
house in order is unlikely to achieve great success in the control 
of other men’s establishments. Nations, like individuals, must 
learn self-respect and self-control before they are fit for self- 
government. 

We have attempted, secondly, to impress on the reader a 
sense of the mistrust—we might almost say aversion—felt by 
individual Irishmen for their compatriots. This goes far to 
prevent the Irishman’s success in his own country. Place him 
in authority in England or the Colonies, and he will probably 
prove himself not only capable but popular. Set him to govern 
his own fellow-countrymen and he will be helpless as a fish out 
of water. 

We are accustomed to vague, while enthusiastic, assurances 
from Nationalist M.P.s and their supporters in England that 
we have only to trust the people of Ireland and all will be well. 
But why on earth should we trust them, when so obviously 
they do not trust one another and never have trusted one another 
in the past? Irish causes and Irish patriots have always been 
betrayed or deserted by their Irish supporters. What guarantee 
have we that the sad lessons taught by Irish history are no 
longer applicable to present conditions? The reply is: None 
whatever. 

Thirdly, we find dishonesty and corruption in the management 
of public affairs so far as they have hitherto been entrusted 
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to the people, while we fail to detect signs of the healthy indigna- 
tion that such misconduct should arouse. There is, in fact, no 
public condemnation of this public evil. The conscience of the 
people is asleep, and shows as yet no sign of awakening. Until 
the present amused indifference gives place to righteous indigna- 
tion, until politics, whether local or Imperial, cease to be regarded 
mainly as @ game unhampered by rules of fair play, so long 
shall_we continue to receive day by day an object-lesson on the 
evils of Home Rule. 

Lastly, we have reviewed some of the failings and faults of 
Irish landowners in their relations with one another and with 
their dependents, or rather with those who were their dependents 
in the past. We have noted in them a certain lack of energy 
and of practical patriotism which does not promise too well for 
the future of Ireland. It is to the upper classes, if anywhere, 
that we must look for the regeneration of the country. At present 
they are politically powerless. Were Home Rule to be passed 
to-morrow their share in the councils of the nation would be 
for some years to come small, if not entirely negligible. Their 
chance of practical service to their country will, however, sooner 
or later come. Indeed, signs of its approach are not wanting in 
a certain impatience of the incompetence and dishonesty of their 
leaders which the mass of the people betray. If, when their 
opportunity does come, the Irish gentry are ready to take advan- 
tage of it and to assume once more their proper share in the 
government of the country then, and not till then, will Ireland 
be fit for Home Rule. 5 

But will Ireland want it then? Does she really wish for it 
even now? Those whose intimate knowledge of the country and 
people best qualifies them to judge will agree with us that, except 
at political meetings, there are few, if any, signs of enthusiasm 
for Home Rule. 

It has been remarked that the most zealous and patriotic Irish- 
men are those who for one cause or another do not live in Ireland. 
We may suggest, as a parallel, that the most zealous advocates 
of Home Rule are those who have no stake in the country and 
so have nothing to lose by its concession. 

Doubtless most of us are acquainted with the representation 
of Ireland as a beautiful young woman, mourning over her 
wrongs and over a broken harp. The portrayal, whether mental 
or actual, is one calculated to stir those instincts of chivalrous pity 
and sympathy which live in the most commonplace breast. Were 
the hypothetical knight-errant to come by and beg her to state 
the reason of her woe, she would probably express a desire to be 
free from the husband to whom a cruel fate had chained her. 
Still sympathetic, he might ask whether the said husband was 
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unkind to his mourning wife. On receiving a reply in the 
negative—for we conceive her to be more truthful than her proto- 
type of the fancy picture—he might ask whether she had not equal 
rights with him, and whether he does not do his best to please 
her by constant concessions. She would be compelled to admit 
the truth of both suggestions. A little further questioning, and 
our knight would ride away, filled no longer with pity, but 
rather with perplexity, perhaps even with disgust. 

That Ireland has been badly treated by her English rulers 
in past years cannot be denied. That the present policy of 
setting class against class, by lavish promises of benefits to the 
one at the expense of the other, is a mischievous and pernicious 
policy is not open to doubt. “But that the Irish people have any 
grievance for which Home Rule would be an effectual remedy 
we cannot for a moment admit. 

As we have endeavoured to show, the Irishman, individually ~ 
and collectively, is his own worst enemy. Reform must first 
come from within, not from without. If, in the future, a 
regenerated Ireland, in which law and order, discipline and self- 
respect, have become the rule and not the exception, should still 
desire self-government, her request would not, nay could not, 
long be denied. Meanwhile we believe that the true remedy 
for these disabilities lies in the cultivation of a spirit of indepen- 
dence and self-help. The endless whine for Treasury doles or 
grants in aid for this and that scheme has earned us the reputa- 
tion of being a nation of beggars. Mismanagement and mis- 
appropriation of funds too often follow the concession of these 
demands, and a few more monuments to our national incompe- 
tence disfigure the landscape in the shape of unnecessary roads 
and useless harbours—so many laughing-stocks to the intelligent 
tourist. 

We are indeed badly governed, but the fault resides in our- 
selves and in our representatives, not in our union with Great 
Britain. Heaven helps those who help themselves. We as yet 
have hardly begun to do our part in the work of self-help. 

What we need, and badly need, in Ireland is not professions 
of zeal and devotion to her cause, of which we have had more 
than enough, but that true patriotism which enables men of all 
ranks and conditions, irrespective of party or private gains, to 
join in promoting the welfare of their country. Given that 
spirit of real devotion, and a new Ireland will quickly arise, 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of the old. Appreciating as we do 
the spirit of idealism which forms so large a factor in the Irish 
character, we do not altogether despair of such a consummation. 


R. S. DE VERE. 
Curragh Chase, Co. Limerick. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


DEFINITIONS, said Rousseau, would be good things if you did 
not have to use words to make them. It is not easy to define 
Federalism without also defining each of the terms that forms 
part of the definition. I will attempt no more precise description 
than this—that a Federal State is one in which there is a central 
authority that represents the whole, and acts on behalf of the 
whole, in external affairs and in such internal affairs as are held 
to be of common interest ; and in which there are also provincial 
authorities with powers of legislation and administration within 
the sphere allotted to them by the Constitution. 

The principle of Federalism has made great strides in the 
modern world. Not far short of half the white population of the 
earth is now governed under Federal Constitutions. In area— 
excluding Asia and tropical Africa—more than two-thirds of the 
territories inhabited by white peoples are administered by Federal 
authorities. Two of the greatest of the nations, the United 
States and Germany ; the three vast British Dominions, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa; two of the largest and most pros- 
perous of the South American States, the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil; and, in addition, Switzerland and the less important 
countries of Mexico and Venezuela—all these, with a population 
of 224 millions of people, have chosen that their laws should be 
framed and their government conducted on the Federa] plan. 

The division of powers in those States between the central 
and the provincial authorities shows an infinite diversity. It 
would not be profitable to engage here in an analysis of the 
differences, the result of the differing histories and circumstances 
of the several nations. The question which I would suggest for 
consideration is whether the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire have anything to learn from the Federal idea. 

At the outset of such an inquiry we are met by the doctrine, 
widely held, that the line of progress of States is in general 
towards a greater centralisation. To federalise, it is said, is good 
when it means the surrender of powers by a number of separate 
States to a new central authority, but bad when it means the 
devolution of powers by a single central authority to a number 
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of new local authorities. It is urged @ priori that for a loosely 
organised community of States like the British Empire to tend 
towards Federalism would be a measure of progress; but for the 
United Kingdom to do so would be retrogression. How much 
ground is there for this generalisation? 

It is true that for centuries the movements of constitutional 
change have been in the main centripetal. Many States have 
been consolidated, many groups of States federated. In the 
fifteenth century a generation of strong sovereigns, ruling over 
@ large portion of Europe, carried far towards its end the super- 
session of feudalism which had long been proceeding, and drew 
into their own hands the powers of provincial government which 
till then had been exercised by half-independent vassals. Henry 
the Seventh in England, Louis the Twelfth in France, Ferdinand 
and Isabella in Spain, Maximilian in Austria, were the founders 
of the centralised executives of the modern day ; whatever seeds 
of local autonomy lay buried within their dominions, which might 
in later times have grown into the provincial institutions of a 
democratic Federal State, they uprooted, and the Constitutions 
of the countries which they directly ruled remain unitary to this 
day. 

And from the time of the Swiss Confederation down to the 
time of the South African Union there have been many cases 
in which neighbouring States, inhabited by peoples of the same 
or kindred race, have drawn together. Sometimes for the sake 
of defence, sometimes on account of the inconveniences of diverse 
laws or separate customs tariffs, they have erected from among 
themselves a common Government. Italy furnishes another case 
of unification, but of a different kind. 

So many, indeed, are the instances of this centripetal 
tendency, so long has been the period of history they have 
covered, and so few have been the exceptions, that it is not 
strange a world-tendency should have been discovered, which 
some seem inclined to raise to the dignity of a ‘ natural’ law 
in the evolution of Constitutions. The influence of the historical 
method is powerful. Questions of political theory are more 
often approached from the side of history than from any other. 
And when it is found that over a long period of time centripetal 
movements have been many and centrifugal movements very 
few, there is a natural disposition to say that centralisation is 
shown by the experience of mankind to be the means of securing 
efficiency and permanence in the State. I would suggest that 
this generalisation is wrong, and in its consequences harmful. 

No one would deny, indeed, that the process of centralisation 
in Europe in the fifteenth century, or the federalising in more 
recent times of so many groups of separate communities, or the 
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unification of Italy, have been stages of progress. And some- 
times the conditions are such that it would be absurd to propose 
a devolution of powers to local Governments. There is no room 
for Federal institutions in a Monaco or a San Marino. But a 
wider survey will show conclusively that there can be no 
general rule that centralisation is progress, decentralisation 
retrogression. The continued existence, or the creation, 
of local governing institutions with large powers, which in 
some ages and conditions may be a weakness, in others may be a 
strength. 

Many modern States cover vast areas of territory, some- 
times not contiguous. When communications were slow and 
uncertain, power could not be concentrated at one point; distant 
localities were obliged to have given to them the authority to 
manage their own concerns. Apart from all questions of local 
sentiment, the practical difficulties of unified government were 
insuperable. Obedience could not be enforced at so great a 
distance. The central powers could not be kept sufficiently in 
touch with the outlying parts to be able properly to serve their 
differing needs. If, for example, the consolidation of the 
American colonies into a united Commonwealth could not, for 
any reason, have been effected without the abolition of the 
Legislatures and executives of the States, it is certain that the 
consolidation could not have been effected at all. The continued 
existence of the local authorities was not less necessary than 
the creation of the new central authority. 

The British Empire, again, is a striking exception to the 
centralising tendency of modern times. Geographical considera- 
tions made it impossible to administer efficiently from a centre 
the domestic affairs of its scattered parts. Canada and Australia 
could not be governed from Downing Street. Few would now 
dispute that if the attempt so to govern them had been con- 
tinued the dissolution of the Empire would have been inevitable. 
Happily, during the nineteenth century there was a large 
transference of powers from the metropolitan Government to 
new authorities established at a number of suitable points, and 
there is no room to doubt that it has been mainly through that 
decentralisation that the unity of the Empire has been saved. 

The practical needs of the government of vast territories 
are not the only considerations that make it necessary to keep, 
or to form, strong provincial institutions. The existence of 
deep-rooted feelings of local patriotism—the product of long 
ages of separate history, the outcome of differences of racial 
type, which are often none the less jealously preserved because 
they are slight—sometimes forbids the abolition of existing local 
Governments. Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and the other 
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kingdoms and principalities which united to form a Federal 
German Empire, would never have surrendered their individu- 
alities to form a consolidated unitary State. Nor do we find, 
after forty years, that the continued existence of these separate 
States is at all threatened. It is not felt as a weakness. There 
is no reason to think that Germany, because she has twenty-five 
Legislatures within her borders, is less powerful than France 
with only one. On the contrary, there can be little doubt that 
if the local autonomies were to be suppressed, the domestic 
friction which would follow would be a far greater source of 
weakness to Germany than the concentration of power would 
be a source of strength ; while a Reichstag charged with the duty 
of framing unaided all the laws, important or unimportant, 
whether of general application or limited to localities, for so 
numerous and diversified a population, would be overwhelmed 
by the mass of business and could not remain an efficient organ 
of government. 

We see no tendency in Germany to proceed from federation 
to amalgamation. Nor in the United States. The improvement 
of communications may make it possible, indeed, for the central 
Government of a great territory to exercise functions which ought 
properly to be exercised uniformly over the whole area, but 
which in earlier days had of necessity to be left to local authori- 
ties; and the more constant movement of people and of p°-ds 
may at the same time render the lack of such uniformity al. the 
more inconvenient. Railways and telegraphs may make a fuller 
central control both more possible and more necessary. There 
are signs in the United States, therefore, of an inclination to 
enlarge in certain directions the functions of Congress and of 
the national executive, and to restrict the functions of the States. 
But no American would think of abolishing the autonomy of the 
States. None would regard as other than ludicrous a proposal 
to charge Congress alone with the duty of legislating for all the 
widely scattered populations between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, between Canada and Mexico. None would fail to oppose 
as profoundly unpatriotic a plan which would prostrate the 
central authority by burdening it with a weight of business that 
no single Government could ever lift and carry. 

If it were true, then, that centralisation was always progress, 
we should find Federations developing in time into unitary 
States. We can see no such process in any of the great Federa- 
tions. Federalism is not a ladder by which communities can 
climb to a higher level of political organisation, and which they 
may kick down when they have reached it. Properly organised, 
in suitable conditions, it is a stable and a lasting system. As 


Freeman says in his book on the subject, ‘its perfect form is a 
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late growth of a very high state of political culture." The 
experience of mankind has by no means proved either that a 
complete centralisation of Federal States is a measure of progress, 
or that decentralisation on a vast scale, such as the British 
Empire itself can illustrate, is necessarily retrograde. 

Let us approach, then, the problems of our own polity un- 
prejudiced by any general theory that centralisation is in itself 
@ good thing, the retention or creation of large local powers in 
itself a bad one. 


British statesmanship has to look both within and without. 
It has to consider the needs both of the United Kingdom and of 
the Empire. There are many who think that neither in the one 
nor in the other has the right balance been struck between central 
control and local liberty, that the scale of centralisation is 
weighted too heavily in the United Kingdom, too lightly in the 
Empire. 

The Constitution of the United Kingdom is neither unitary 
nor Federal. It is the strangest hybrid. No political scientist 
could succeed without violence to his conscience in classifying 
it under any recognised head. The fact need not cause us any 
concern. Definitions must be made to cover Constitutions, not 
Constitutions to fit definitions. 

The British Constitution is not unitary, for in Scotland and 
Ireland many institutions, which cannot be classed as merely 
municipal, have survived from the days before the Acts of Union ; 
some, then abolished, have since been restored in different forms. 
In all three of the branches of government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—there is differentiation, though in varying 
degree. 

It is greatest, perhaps, in the last. England with Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, has each her own bench of judges, the 
members of which are not interchangeable. There is a common 
Court of Appeal in the House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor 
is Chancellor of Great Britain only. Ireland has her own Lord 
Chancellor. England and Ireland have their own Attorneys- 
General ; Scotland her Lord Advocate ; each of the three her own 
Solicitor-General. So far as our legal system is concerned the 
British Constitution is certainly not unitary. It is closely 
analogous to Federal Constitutions. 

With respect to the executive power, there are, as in Federal 
States, certain Ministers who act on behalf of the whole in 
matters which are of common concern. Foreign affairs, defence, 
questions of international trade : these in the United Kingdom, as 


1 Freeman : History of Federal Government, p. 69. 
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in all Federations, are dealt with by an executive which acts for 
the whole State as a unit. But in domestic affairs it is different. 
The Home Secretary, as guardian of the peace, as supervisor 
of the prison system, as adviser to the Crown in the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy, is an English Minister only (Wales 
being in these matters on the same footing as England); it is 
only with respect to industrial questions and to the administration 
of the Acts relating to aliens that the Home Secretary exercises 
functions in Scotland and Ireland. The President of the Local 
Government Board and the President of the Board of Education 
are purely English Ministers. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture also, though he exercises in Scotland powers for the 
prevention of animal disease. The Lord President of the 
Council and the First Commissioner of Works have jurisdiction 
in England and Scotland, but not in Ireland. The province of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is purely English. 
In fact, of the fifteen members of the Cabinet who deal with the 
domestic affairs of the United Kingdom, only four exercise 
administrative powers uniformly over the whole of it—the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Postmaster-General. (And it may be 
remarked incidentally that of these only one, the Postmaster- 
General, includes within his sphere the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man.) 

For the rest, the affairs of Scotland are administered by the 
Secretary for Scotland, who is the Home Secretary, President of 
the Board of Education, President of the Local Government 
Board, and Minister of Agriculture for the kingdom. In Ireland 
there is a separate executive and Privy Council, presided over 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and the Vice-President of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction. 

It is clear, therefore, that in our Constitution the executive 
authority is to a large extent decentralised. But the decen- 
tralisation differs from that which exists in Federal States in 
two respects : the Ministers chiefly responsible for Scottish and 
Irish affairs sit with the Ministers responsible for English and 
for Imperial affairs in the same Cabinet; and they are account- 
able, not to the representatives of the countries they assist to 
rule, but to the representatives of all three kingdoms jointly. 
The Scottish and Irish executives are not changed in obedience 
to the movements of public opinion in Scotland and in Ireland 
expressed through Scottish and Irish representatives. They are 
changed in obedience to movements of public opinion expressed 
through the Parliament of the United Kingdom, movements 
which may have no relation to Scottish or Irish affairs, and in 
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which Scotland and Ireland may, in fact, take no part. When 
the English pendulum swings, it swings the Scottish and Irish 
executives with it. 

The legislative organ of the Constitution is in the main 
unitary ; yet both in composition and in working it shows traces 
of Federalism. The number of representatives in the House of 
Commons is not the same for the three kingdoms in proportion 
to their populations. Ireland, entitled on that basis to sixty- 
five members, has in fact 103, or over 50 per cent. more than 
her arithmetical share ; and this is because the Act of Union of 
1800 secured to Ireland, as a distinct entity, and without reference 
to her population, not less than one hundred members in the 
joint Parliament. In the House of Lords Scotland and Ireland 
are represented, not by all their peers in the same way as England 
is represented, but by delegations of sixteen and twenty-eight 
peers chosen by the rest. 

There are also two interesting features in our Parliament 
which are in the nature of rudimentary Federal organs. The 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons provide that the 
Committee stage of any Bill, which is not by order of the House 
retained for the Committee of the Whole House, shall be re- 
ferred to one of the Standing Committees appointed for that 
purpose ; and, further, that when a Bill so referred relates ex- 
clusively to Scotland, it shall be sent to a Standing Committee 
consisting of all the seventy-two Scottish members, with not more 
than fifteen others added by the Committee of Selection. The 
effect is that the Committee stage of most Scottish Bills is taken 
in a Scottish assembly, diluted, however, by the addition of 20 per 
cent. of English and Irish members. Secondly, when Private 
Bills relate exclusively to Scotland, instead of having to pass 
Private Bill Committees of the Lords and Commons at West- 
minster, they may be considered by a body of Commissioners 
chosen from a joint panel of both Houses, and sitting in Scotland. 
There are no corresponding provisions, either as to a Standing 
Committee or to Private Bill Committees, applicable to Ireland. 

But these traces of Federalism are exceptional. The Legis- 
lature in its composition belongs in effect to the unitary type. 
It is not so with its legislation. Over the greater part of the 
sphere of domestic government separate laws are made by the 
one Parliament for the three kingdoms. The statutes dealing 
with local government, education, land tenure, pauperism, 
liquor licensing, the relations between Church and State, and 
many other topics, form separate codes for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. And with respect to some of those 
matters the legislation for Wales is distinct from that for 
England. Hardly more than one-half of the Acts passed by the 
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Parliament of the United Kingdom apply to the United King- 
dom. In the ten years 1901-10, 458 public Acts were passed ; of 
these only 252 extended uniformly, or with small adaptations, 
to the three kingdoms; the remainder applied only to one or to 
two. 

How far this remarkable hotchpotch of conflicting principles 
and inconsistent practices, the product of centuries of growth 
and conflict and compromise, can be regarded as a satisfactory 
Constitution for the United Kingdom is at the present time the 
subject of a keen party controversy, into which it is not the 
purpose of this article to enter. I will limit myself to this 
remark : that while we have already adopted Federal principles 
almost wholly in our judiciary, very largely in our executive, 
and to no small extent in the working of our Legislature, the 
failure to establish more complete Federal arrangements, such 
as those under which half the European race throughout the 
world live and prosper, has resulted in two great disadvantages, 
the existence and the injurious effects of which are not a matter 
of controversy. There is, first, the fact that the present system 
has long been regarded with dissatisfaction by the greater part 
of Ireland, and is viewed with increasing discontent in Scotland 
and in Wales. There is, secondly, the fact that the central 
Parliament, which has not only to deal with Imperial matters, 
but to which every kind of business comes from every part of 
the United Kingdom that is above the competence of a County 
Council, is found to be quite unable to cope singly with its 
task; that, although its sittings are prolonged till they cover 
almost all the year, and although discussion is limited by 
methods universally admitted to be open to objection, still many 
matters, both large and small, which are known to be ripe for 
settlement, are left untouched ; the legislator’s task is always in 
arrear, and the nation has to submit to its laws being worse 
than they might be because our single Parliament has no time to 
make them better. 


If the Constitution of the United Kingdom defies classification, 
much more so does the Constitution of the British Empire. It 
may even be said that the British Empire has no Constitution. 
At best it has a Constitution only in embryo. 

There is, indeed, an executive which acts for the whole in 
its intercourse with other countries ; but this executive is chosen 
by and responsible to the Parliament of only one portion of the 
Empire, and it has no effective administrative power in any of 
the Dominions for which it speaks. The Parliament at West- 
minster acts as the sovereign law-making authority in framing, 
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and sometimes in altering, the Constitutions of the Dominions 
and Colonies ; but there is no common Legislature chosen by all 
and acting for all in their common affairs. There is no joint 
system of finance of any kind. 

The constitutional organs which serve equally the whole 
Empire are three: first, the Monarchy, which is in form, and 
to a great extent in practice, the moving force of the whole 
system ; second, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
containing representatives of the Dominions and of India, which 
acts as a Federal Court of Appeal; and third, the Imperial” 
Conference, which, although possessing neither legislative nor 
executive power, greatly influences, by the resolutions it passes 
at its quadrennial meetings, the actions of the authorities it 
represents. : 

To these a fourth is in process of being added. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence is composed as a rule only of members of the 
executive of the United Kingdom, but the Prime Minister sum- 
mons to its meetings, when occasion requires and opportunity 
offers, representatives of the Dominion Governments also. As 
those Governments recognise more fully their obligations to share 
the burdens of the common defence, the consultations about its 
organisation must become more regular, the attendance of 
Dominion representatives at the Committee of Imperial Defence 
is likely to become more constant, and it is probable that at no 
distant time that body will take rank as one of the Federal 
institutions of the Empire. 

But when full allowance is made for these limited and tenta- 
tive approaches to Federalism, the fact remains that, so far as the 
Empire possesses any supreme governing power at all, that 
power stands upon a basis bounded by the shores of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The great and rapidly growing populations 
of the oversea Dominions have no formal share in its sovereignty. 
The Constitution, such as it is, regards them as adjuncts, not as 
integral parts. They may be able to influence indirectly those 
who control, but they cannot themselves take part in the control. 
It is improbable that this can be the final form of the Empire’s 
Constitution. The decentralisation which proceeded in the last 
century, and which was indispensable, is likely to be followed 
in this century by some form of concentration of the authority 
which has been diffused. The signs of the times show that here 
too there will be a movement towards the Federal type. 

The creation, however, of a central authority chosen by the 
whole Empire and governing its common affairs would obviously 
be a task surrounded by the most formidable difficulties. The 
most important of the common interests is defence. Defence 
is largely a matter of finance. Is the Federal Parliament to have 
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powers of levying taxation in the United Kingdom and in the 
Dominions? If so, how are such powers to be enforced? What 
is to happen if one part of the Empire dissents from the legis- 
lation passed by the Federal Parliament? Is it possible to devise 
a Constitution in such a way that its laws should be operative 
only if the representatives of all the countries subject to it 
concur in their passing, or should be operative only in the 
territories of such of them as do concur? 

Responsible to a Federal Parliament would be a Federal 
executive, dealing with foreign affairs, naval and military 
defence, and questions of trade. Could the statesmen drawn 
from the Dominions as members of such an executive be able 
at once to share at the centre in the conduct of its current 
business, and also to keep in sufficiently close touch with the 
countries from which they came to remain authoritative exponents 
of their views? What step can be contemplated if the representa- 
tives of one or two of the Dominions in the Federal Cabinet were 
to dissent from the policy of the rest, and, with the approval 
of their constituents, were to resign their posts? These are 
some of the problems with which Imperial Federation is con- 
fronted. No blunder could be worse than prematurely to attempt 
their solution before there is a general will to find a way. 

John Stuart Mill and Freeman both recognise two classes 
of Federations—those in which the Federal power is chosen, not 
by the peoples, but by the Governments of the participating 
States, and acts only by making requisitions on those Govern- 
ments, which they fulfil in whatever manner they think best; 
and secondly, those in which the Federal power acts directly 
on the citizens of the participating States, levies taxes upon them, 
and enforces, by its own executive action, the laws it enacts. All 
existing Federations are of this latter type. Professor Sidgwick, 
in his Elements of Politics, is inclined, indeed, to deny 
the title of Federation to the first category, and to relegate 
them to the class of Confederations. And Mill says of them that 
‘a union between the Governments only is a mere alliance, and 
subject to all the contingencies which render alliances pre- 
carious’; and that ‘the only principle which has been found or 
which is ever likely to produce an effective Federal Government 
is that which allows the central authority, within the limits 
of its attributions, to make laws which are obeyed by every 
citizen individually, to execute them through its own officers, 
and to enforce them by its own tribunals.’ 

None the less it is interesting to note that Switzerland, the 
United States, and Germany have all, on the road to a more 
perfect Federation, passed through the stage of centralising 
2 Mill: Representative Government, p. 301 
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authority in the hands of a body formed by and acting through 
the Governments of the constituent States. It may be that the 
future holds in store a transitional Constitution of the same 
limited type for the British Empire also. 

Two great discoveries in the sphere of government have been 
made by the British people, discoveries which have moulded the 
shape of the modern world. The first is the principle of represen- 
tation. Unknown to the ancient States, it is this alone which 
has enabled order to be reconciled with liberty. The other is 
colonial self-government ; and it is this alone which has enabled 
autonomy to be reconciled with unity. But the conditions of 
our day do not allow us to remain content with these two 
devices. Progress, Herbert Spencer says, is from simple to 
complex. The rule holds good for Constitutions. The need 
has arisen for systems of greater elaboration to be devised to fit 
the complexity of the problems with which we have to deal, in 
our own islands and beyond. In that development, there can be 
little doubt, such elements of Federalism as may suit the case 
will be brought in, to correct the present over-centralisation of 
the government of the United Kingdom, the under-centralisation 
of the government of the Empire. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW YORK 
POLICE 


AT two o’clock in the morning of the 16th of July, an hour when 
New York’s nightly tide of ‘ pleasure’ is just on the turn, and 
in front of the Hétel Métropole, which stands just where the 
lights of Broadway are most numerous and brilliant, Herman 
Rosenthal, the proprietor of an up-town gambling den, was shot 
dead. The crime was committed with an audacity that local 
opinion promptly fastened upon as one of its most suspicious 
circumstances. Four men drove up to within fifteen yards of 
the hotel in a grey touring car; either a message was sent in to 
Rosenthal that a friend was waiting outside to see him, or the 
gang had reason to believe that he would shortly be starting 
homewards ; as he passed down the lobby a confederate walked 
to the entrance and raised his hat as a signal; the four men got 
out of the motor, and when Rosenthal appeared on the side-walk 
emptied their revolvers into him. There were five or six police- 
men within a stone’s throw, but none of them seems to have 
interfered with the murderers in any way; they regained the car 
without the least difficulty and disappeared down a side-street, 
easily giving the slip to the taxi in which one of the officers had 
started after them in tardy pursuit. 

But the sensational character of the crime was quickly seen 
to be by no means its only feature of importance. Rosenthal 
was @ well-known man in his profession, and shortly before his 
murder had been brought more than once into general notice. 
His establishment had been raided on the 15th of April, and 
to prevent its being reopened a police guard had been stationed 
in it ever since; and Rosenthal, cut off from his means of liveli- 
hood and filled with a bitter resentment against the police, had 
decided to turn informer and to reveal whatever he knew of the 
alliance between the police and the gamblers. A day or two 
before he was shot he had approached the District Attorney on 
the subject and had sworn to an affidavit, which was duly 
published in the papers, in which he specifically charged a police 
lieutenant named Becker with being his partner in the gambling 
house and receiving 20 per cent. of its profits; and on the 
very morning of his murder he was due to appear at the District 
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Attorney’s private house—it was thought unsafe for him to go to 
the office—with the witnesses and proofs that would corroborate 
his statements. That Rosenthal had ‘ squealed’ was known to 
the police, to the gambling fraternity, and to the public; and 
anyone familiar with the life and politics of New York’s under- 
world could have foreséen that a crisis of some sort was being 
rapidly precipitated. Rosenthal himself had no doubt of the 
form the crisis would assume; he declared again and again that 
the police would ‘get’ him; and when the news came of his 
murder the people and papers of New York jumped unhesitatingly 
to the conclusion that the police had either perpetrated or insti- 
gated it. That in itself was highly revealing. The last 
suspicion that would have entered a Londoner’s mind was the 
first that took possession of ‘ the man in the cars’ in New York. 
With nothing but hearsay and circumstantial evidence to go upon, 
and with the clear alternative before him of believing that 
Rosenthal had been done to death by a gang of rival gamblers, 
the average New Yorker assumed almost as a matter of course 
that the real responsibility for the crime rested with the police, 
and that Rosenthal was one more victim of ‘the system ’—that 
is, of the organisation within the force that profits by complicity 
with criminals. 

Popular suspicion turned at once towards Lieutenant Becker, 
the officer whom Rosenthal had accused of being his sleeping 
partner in the gambling business. Becker joined the force 
twenty-nine years ago. He was once implicated in shooting a 
boy during a burglar chase. In 1904 he received a medal for 
rescuing from the North River a man who, two years later, swore 
out an affidavit that he was an expert swimmer and had only 
fallen into the river at Becker’s request and for the sum of 
fifteen dollars. In June 1911 Becker was placed in charge of 
what is known as the Strong Arm Squad, a special force of a 
hundred and fifty policemen whose business it is to raid gambling 
dens and arrest their proprietors. Last March a bullet fired by 
one of his men during a raid killed a man, and Becker for a while 
was relieved of his post. He was reinstated, however, in time to 
direct the raiding of Rosenthal’s establishment in the middle of 
April; and there are, perhaps, some simple-minded persons who 
will ask why a police officer should raid a gambling den in which 
he is financially interested. To this there are several answers. 
He may have been ordered to do so by his official superiors and 
have had no option but compliance. He may have quarrelled 
with his partner and thought the opportunity a good one of 
asserting his power; or he may have grown dissatisfied with his 
share of the profits and have adopted this convincing method of 
proving that he was worth more. The immunity granted for a 
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consideration by a New York police officer to the law-breaker 
under his wing is an immunity that is perpetually disturbed by 
mutual suspicions ‘and recriminations, by threats of exposure on 
the one side and by occasional acts of repression on the other. 
The public must from time to time be deluded by a show of 
official activity ; the moral sentiment of the community has now 
and then to be pandered to ; and, above all, the police officer must 
sometimes remind his protégés of the value of his influence and 
protection by withdrawing it. New Yorkers, therefore, who are 
experts in all the shifts and devices of this species of subterranean 
drama, found nothing contradictory in Becker’s raid upon his 
own and his partner’s gambling den. 

I do not propose to follow in any detail the infinite ramifica- 
tions of the case. That Becker, between the lst of November 1911 
and the 30th of July of the present year, deposited in various 
banks over 12,000/., though his salary during that period 
amounted to little over 300l.; that he employed, in the person 
of ‘ Billiard-Ball Jack,’ a noted East Side gambler, a collector 
to make the weekly round of the establishments under his pro- 
tection and to levy the assessments; and that he did in fact, 
under the guise of a dummy mortgage, advance 3001. to Rosenthal 
to start his up-town house—all this seems to be pretty well esta- 
blished. It has also been brought out by his own confession that 
‘ Billiard-Ball Jack’ hired the car which drove the assassins 
to the Hétel Métropole ; that one of its occupants was an intimate 
ally of Becker’s and several hours in his company shortly before 
Rosenthal was shot; that Becker was immediately informed of 
the murder, and that he hurried down from his house to hear 
the details from the mouths of those best qualified to supply 
them. A sufficiently strong case has thus been built up against 
him to justify his indictment for murder in the first degree ; and 
on that charge he is now standing trial. Of the men who are 
believed to have assisted at the actual shooting—Sam Schepps, 
‘Lefty Louie,’ ‘Gyp the Blood,’ ‘Whitey Lewis,’ and ‘ Dago 
Frank,’ all of them, except the last, Jews, and all of them in 
the twenties—two, as I write seven weeks after the murder, 
are still at large. Besides these worthies all sorts of interesting 
personalities have appeared on the scene—keepers of East Side 
gambling dens, who are the political despots of their neighbour- 
hood ; leaders of gangs of roughs with a regular tariff for assault- 
ing, ‘ beating up,’ murdering, or otherwise removing or disabling 
objectionable characters ; hard-bitten Bowery gunmen ; Tammany 
politicians, so powerful that their names are no more than hinted 
at; ex-convicts—there are over two hundred of them in New 
York—who, as licensed chauffeurs, are the accomplished tutors 
and allies of younger criminals; and many another piquant 
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purveyor of vice and crime. We have been favoured, too, with 
some tantalising glimpses into the feuds of the underworld; we 
have heard of men arrested on trumped-up charges, simply that 
the police might get them into their power and use them for 
their own purposes; we have seen witnesses in court cowering 
before the gangsters as though they were Italians giving evidence 
in a Camorra trial; and, perhaps most significant of all, we have 
seen that a man like Becker can impress his criminal associates 
with the idea, first, that he ‘runs’ the Police Department and 
can procure immunity for his friends, and, secondly, that the 
municipal officials, such as the Commissioners of Police and the 
District Attorney, can all be ‘fixed.’ Even after the murder 
‘ Billiard-Ball Jack,’ Webber, the proprietor of the gambling 
house where the assassins foregathered to make their final arrange- 
ments, Vallon his partner, and others whe are now known to 
have been intimately concerned in the plot, frequented police 
headquarters day after day, apparently in complete confidence 
that Becker’s influence was all the protection they needed. It 
was only when at length they were arrested that they realised 
their mistake, and did what they could to atone for it and to 
save their own necks by turning State’s evidence. 

New Yorkers, and, indeed, all Americans, have one admirable 
quality for grappling with crises and scandals: they insist on 
getting to the bottom of them and on dragging everything into 
the light. Mr. Dooley has more than once touched with humour 
and justice on his countrymen’s passion for washing their dirtiest 
linen in the fullest blaze of publicity. ‘A Frenchman or an 
Englishman,’ he says, ‘ cleans house be sprinklin’ th’ walls with 
cologne; we Americans chop a hole in th’ flure an’ pour in a 
kag iv chloride iv lime.’ The characteristic has not failed them 
in investigating a crime which they immediately recognised to 
be something more than a murder; to be, in fact, as the District 
Attorney described it, ‘a challenge to our very civilisation itself.’ 
For the past two months and more every New York paper has 
published three or four columns a day on the varying aspects 
and developments of the case. Much of what they have printed 
has been indiscreet, and much more purely imaginative; and 
if New York were London there would hardly at this moment 
be an editor or a publisher who would not be in gaol for flagrant 
contempt of court. But the keen-witted reporters, who have 
thronged the police headquarters and the District Attorney’s 
office, and the offices of all the lawyers retained by the men under 
arrest, and who have interviewed everyone even remotely con- 
nected with the case, have probably done more to further than 
to thwart the ends of justice. They have certainly been un- 
flinching in their revelations and in tracking down every clue; 
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and their efforts to elucidate the realities of the situation have 

been effectively seconded by the citizens themselves. The 
‘hero’ of the investigation—New York on these occasions always 
insists on there being at least one ‘ hero’—has been the District 
Attorney, who, with little help from the police or the Mayor, has 
proved himself an able and unsparing public servant. Private 
individuals have placed large sums in his hands for the purpose 
of engaging outside and unofficial detectives; the Clearing-House 
Association has enabled him to go through the books of all the 
banks in the city that he may acquaint himself with the financial 
position and transactions of any officer of the force whom he 
has reason to suspect ; mass meetings of the citizens have pledged 
him their enthusiastic support ; and a variety of civic and religious 
organisations have done all they could to strengthen his hands. 
While the Commissioners of Police have seemed unable to realise 
that they were almost as much under suspicion as Lieutenant 
Becker himself, while the Mayor has been inconsequent in speech 
and indecisive in action, and while there has been altogether 
too much bickering among the heads of the municipal departments 
concerned in the case, Mr. Whitman, the District Attorney, has 
gone straight ahead, has steadily concentrated attention on the 
necessity, first of all, of discovering and arresting the perpetrators 
of the crime; and by contrast with many of his colleagues in the 
service of the city has shown an inspiriting efficiency, absolute 
fearlessness, and a clear-headed comprehension of all that was 
demanded of him by his oath of office and the public interests. 
New York has caught fire from his example, and the danger to-day 
is not that the investigations into the circumstances of the Rosen- 
thal murder and into the relations between the police and the 
vicious and criminal elements should be too narrow or partial, 
but that courts of inquiry should be unnecessarily multiplied and 
that indiscriminate zeal should lead to scattered efforts and need- 
less overlapping. As it is, the Board of Aldermen at this moment 
are conducting one inquiry, the Grand Jury another, and a third 
is in charge of the criminal branch of the Supreme Court of the 
State; and it looks as though for some months to come New 
York will be feasting on a daily diet of ‘ revelations.’ 

But I hesitate to affirm that anything will come of it all, 
anything, I mean, in the nature of a real reform of the New York 
police. The disclosures that have already followed the Rosenthal 
murder, and those that may be expected in the near future, have 
neither told us, nor hold out any promise of telling us, anything 
new. The corruption of the New York police is at least as old 
and familiar a tale as it is unsavoury. It was laid bare in ample 
detail by the Lexow Committee of 1894; but the net result of 
that famous investigation was that thirty-one policemen were 
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indicted, six were placed on trial, and one was sentenced—to a 
month’s imprisonment. It was fully revealed again by the Mazet 
Committee a few years later, but with consequences even more 
ludicrously disproportionate. In spite, therefore, of all the heat 
and energy that is now being expended, one feels little confi- 
dence that New York a decade or so hence may not be doing the 
same work over again in the same convulsive fashion. The 
assassins of Rosenthal, or some of them, may be hunted down 
and made to pay the penalty of their crime; though even that, 
in a country used to seeing murderers and their lawyers cheat the 
chair, is by no means certain; but to expect from the present 
turmoil anything in the nature of a regenerated police force is 
sheer optimism. New Yorkers are struggling sincerely to-day, 
just as they have struggled sincerely in the past, to extirpate the 
cancerous and recurrent evil of a police force rotted with politics, 
corrupted by graft and blackmail, and almost as much engaged in 
protecting crime against society as in safeguarding society against 
crime. But their efforts are too superficial and pyrotechnical to 
be of more than momentary avail. They have never got down to 
the heart of the problem, or considered it in all its aspects or from 
more than one or two highly sensational, and therefore highly 
distorted, standpoints. They are resolute in ferreting out 
abuses, but they are remarkably ineffective in devising the ways 
and means to prevent their recurrence. 

The only gain that has accrued from the various investiga- 
tions of the past twenty years is that the nature and extent and 
methods of ‘ the system ’ are by now pretty well understood, and 
that the height and depth of its infamy have been taken with 
some accuracy. We know that there is always a percentage— 
not a large one, perhaps not more than a fifth of the whole body— 
of the New York police who live by ‘ graft’; that they are in 
league with politicians, magistrates, lawyers and law-breakers to 
exploit nearly every form of crime and depravity ; that they make 
@ lucrative business of blackmailing saloons, gambling dens, 
disorderly houses, and the petty traders of the underworld ; that 
they parcel out special sections of the city among their favourite 
criminals ; that they share in the spoils of the receiver, the thief 
and the crook; and that they will unhesitatingly bludgeon and 
even murder anyone who ‘squeals’ on them or who threatens 
to interfere with their operations. All this is notorious; it has 
been proved up to the hilt; and though New Yorkers have the 
shortest memories of any community on earth, and cherish the 
futile illusion that to cure evils it is enough to expose them, the 
true character of their police has been bitten into their collective 
consciousness, and the most infamous scandal, while it may 
shock, has lost the power to surprise them. Yet hardly anything 
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has been done to furnish the American metropolis with an effi-* 
cient and self-respecting body of police. The problem is not 
insoluble, but along their present lines New Yorkers will never 
solve it. They are too enslaved to political theories and too 
slapdash and empirical in their legislative methods to be able 
to remedy a condition that can only be righted by a patient and 
simultaneous attack at a variety of points. Not less than half 
a dozen revolutions will be needed before the problem of the New 
York police can be advanced towards a more or less final and 
satisfactory settlement; and Americans will have to attain a 
political clear-sightedness that at present they are far from 
possessing, and will have to unburden their minds of an infinity 
of cant, and to test their form of local government not by a priori 
theories but by the results it produces, before even one of these 
revolutions becomes possible. I detect no disposition in them to 
do anything of the kind. Instead, they will unearth with the 
most praiseworthy pertinacity all the misdeeds of the police; 
there will be a scandalised uproar and a few half-baked ‘ remedies ’ 
that will scarcely touch even the surface of the disease; the 
personnel of the department will be vigorously shaken up; it 
will rain indictments and dismissals and schemes of reorganisa- 
tion ; in a little while matters will quiet down, and New York 
will go comfortably to sleep once more, until it is awakened by 
another outrage and finds itself called on to re-enact the familiar 
tragi-comedy. 

The first, and in some ways the most fundamental, of all the 
reforms needed to civilise the New York police is to bring the 
laws under which the city is governed into some sort of relation 
with the wishes of the inhabitants. New York, one must remem- 
ber, has neither home rule nor anything like it. Its laws are 
handed out to it by the State Legislature at Albany, and the State 
Legislature, being for the most part elected by the farming vote, 
has its own simple and sufficient notions of how New York should 
behave itself and of how it should be administered. Urged 
thereto by the reformers and the ‘ good ¢itizens,’ it is only too 
delighted to decree, for instance, that gambling shall cease, that 
vice shall be stamped out, and that Sunday drinking shall be 
abolished. But to enforce such laws in a pleasure-loving, 
cosmopolitan, and frankly pagan community like New York is 
impossible. So long, however, as they are on the Statute Book 
something must be done about them; the reformers from time 
to time do actually attempt to carry them out to the letter; but 
the effort is beyond them, and, except that the city is convulsed, 
they do no real good. Reformers of a less categorical cast of 
mind will punish serious and flagrant violations and leave the 
rest alone. But this is a policy which creates as much ill-feeling 
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and disturbance and repulsion as the severer and more logical 
plan, and considerably more uncertainty. The Tammany 
method, after all, is the simplest and the most consistent. To 
the proprietor of the saloon and the gambling den and the dis- 
orderly house, Tammany, through the mouth of the police, simply 
says, ‘Pay me so much a month and I will protect you.’ In the 
result everybody is satisfied. The law remains on the Statute 
Book, a glowing testimonial to the ‘morality’ of New York; 
it is not put into action, so nobody feels its inconvenience ; and 
the politicians and the police grow rich on the proceeds of its 
non-enforcement. There is, therefore, this much at least to be 
said for the New York police: that no other body of men is 
exposed to such temptation. Nowhere has fanatical legislation 
made blackmail and corruption easier and, in a sense, more 
natural. I may be wronging a very interesting community, but 
my impression is that New Yorkers as a whole would agree that, 
if Puritanism must be the controlling influence by which they are 
governed, it had better be Puritanism tempered by bribery. At 
all events, there are some undeniable aspects in which it may be 
said that Tammany and a grafting police force are New York’s 
and human nature’s protest against the extremes of legislative 
altruism. It is, as a rule, only when a law is flagrantly out of 
touch with the common-sense of the average man who lives under 
it that the temptation exists to buy and sell immunity from its 
effects. The Statute Book of New York is studded with such 
laws, as well as with enactments intended by their framers to be 
broken for a price; and the only remedy conceivable for the 
present system under which the politicians, using Puritan senti- 
ment for their own shrewder purposes, make the laws, the 
respectable approve them, the pleasure-seekers break them, and 
the police enrich themselves by not enforcing them, is home 
rule. 

But much more than that is needed. In particular, the status 
and powers of the Chief Commissioner of Police at once strike 
a detached inquirer as being incompatible with any real dis- 
cipline. It sounds incredible, but it is a fact that the Chief 
Commissioner of Police in New York, commanding 10,400 men, 
has no fixed tenure of office whatever, and may be removed any 
minute by either the mayor of the city, who has appointed him, or 
the Governor of the Staté, without reason assigned, and possibly 
merely to gratify the caprice or politics of the day. In the past 
three years New York has had four Chiefs of the Police, and 
one of them, and the best of them all, General Bingham, was 
undoubtedly dismissed because he was too honest and too relent- 
less and efficient in his war upon crime for the comfort of the 
politicians. Directly a new Chief Commissioner takes office the 
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entire force begins speculating as to how long he will remain, 
who are behind him, how he stands with the political bigwigs, 
and who will be his successor. If he starts a reform, those on 
the force who do not like it will yield it only a faint obedience, 
knowing that its author is likely to be removed before it has 
become effective. The more radical and upright he is, the smaller 
his chance of remaining in office. Vested interests band together 
for his overthrow. All who live by vice and crime join together 
with their business and political allies to bring daily and almost 
hourly pressure on the mayor to remove him; and in the end he 
usually goes. But even if he stays, the consciousness that every 
day of his official life may be his last paralyses his authority, 
and his ludicrous inability to dismiss any policeman without an 
appeal to the civil courts still further reduces him to impotence. 
Policemen in New York are pensioned off on reaching the age- 
limit, or for other legitimate causes, and are required during their 
time of service to contribute 2 per cent. of their salaries towards 
the maintenance of the pension fund. On the ground, therefore, 
that members of the force have a vested right in the pension 
fund, the courts will not only allow a dismissed policeman to 
appeal from the findings of the Commissioners but will 
frequently, and indeed usually, order him to be reinstated on 
active duty. Not only, therefore, is the Commissioner the fleet- 
ing captain of a permanent body, but he cannot get rid of a 
single patrolman without having his action reviewed, and nine 
times out of ten overruled, by the civil courts; nor can he effect 
any important reorganisation of his department without an appeal 
to the Legislature at Albany. A recent Commissioner had set 
his heart on two measures. One was the reform of the Detective 
Bureau ; the other was the reduction of all the then inspectors 
to the rank of captain. He had to seek legislative authority for 
each. The detectives and the inspectors raised over 15,000l., 
formed a lobby, fought him tooth and nail, and defeated him 
twice; and it was only after a tremendous tussle and under the 
spur of a thoroughly aroused public opinion that the Bills were 
eventually passed. 

General Bingham, besides putting it on record, first, that he 
could easily have made 200,000!. during his first year at the head 
of the Police Department, and, secondly, that the brokerage on 
crime in New York, the money value of the graft and blackmail, 
is over rather than under 20,000,0001. a year, has drawn a vivid 
picture of the conditions surrounding his daily work as Chief of 
Police : 


I had scarcely [he writes] moved into the office in Mulberry Street when 
political leaders began to call upon me, for the most part to secure a con- 
tinual shifting of the police for plausible but mysterious ends of their 
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own. . . . I found immediately that among the officers of the force there 
were very few I could trust to carry out my orders in good faith. The 
reason was very simple. I was head of the department for an indeterminate 
period, which might end at any time. Back of me was the mayor, who 
chose me, and whose office would also end at an early date. Back of him 
was the permanent political machine which elected him. As the police- 
man is in office for life, he very logically looked past both the mayor and 
me, and made his alliances with, and took his orders from, the only perma- 
nent influence concerned—the politicians. I could not at that time even 
choose the leading officers of the department whom I wanted to carry out my 
orders. I was in command of a body of men who, by the logic of their 
position, were forced to take their final orders from someone else. That 
condition of affairs exists to-day, and will exist so long as the Police 
Commissioner of New York has no permanence in office. ... I could not 
even develop my plans without their leaking out. My headquarters 
apparently were full of spies. News travelled out of my office with 
incredible speed. Every avenue was under surveillance, especially the 
telephone. . . . Traps without number were laid to implicate me, actually 
or inferentially, in shady business, Knowing this, I even kept postage 
stamps for use in my semi-personal correspondence separate from those 
intended for strictly official business. 


The first steps towards remedying all this are as obvious as 
they are unattainable. The people of New York simply have 
not the power, even if they had any real insight into the funda- 
mentals of the problem, to ordain that the Chief Commissioner 
shall be kept in office during good behaviour, that the force under 
him shall be ofganised on a semi-military basis, and that the 
State Legislature shall be deprived of opportunity for meddling 
with the details of police administration. The only power that 
could effect these revolutions is in the hands of the politicians, 
and their interests are on the side of leaving things as they are. 

I should hardly call it an exaggeration to ascribe three-fourths 
of the shortcomings of the New York police to the influence of 
the politicians. It is the politicians who are responsible for the 
general contempt for law that results from the passing of in- 
numerable enactments which are never meant to be enforced, and 
which are simply used as occasions for blackmail. It is the 
politicians who prevent the organisation of the force along the 
only lines compatible with decency and efficiency, by making 
the Chief of Police a political nominee of the machine. It is 
the politicians who, after first organising the criminal classes and 
the poverty-stricken aliens of the East Side for electioneering 
purposes, have found it equally profitable to maintain them as a 
means of preying upon the community. It is the politicians who 
have so arranged the laws of evidence that it is becoming difficult 
in New York to convict anyone of anything. It is the politicians 
who have made themselves the permanent power in and behind the 
city government, and the arbiters of the fate of every member 
of the force. Every policeman soon learns that in his district 
there are certain people he had better not arrest, certain houses 
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it would be ruinous for him to raid, certain purveyors of vice 
and crime who are possessed of a pull that renders him powerless. 
He may wish to do his duty, but when his duty brings him into 
conflict with any of the political forces that have marshalled 
illegality, he knows that the wiser course is to let the matter drop. 
The number of men on the New York police who will permit the 
law to be violated in their precincts because they have learned 
the impossibility of enforcing it, is far greater than the number 
of men who will take money in payment for their complaisance 
or who will blackmail the law-breakers. As practical men, with 
their living at stake, they are obliged to recognise ‘the system,’ 
but it is only, as I have said, the minority who make themselves 
a part of it and share with the politicians in the proceeds of 
immorality and crime. Naturally, but undeservedly, the force 
is judged by those of its members whose actions mainly engage 
the attention of grand juries ; and a viciously sensational Press does 
nothing to restore the balance of opinion. There really are police- 
men in New York who do not live on graft ; who would prefer to 
be, and many of whom, in circumstances of almost inconceivable 
difficulty, succeed in being, honest. The average New York 
policeman is by no means without his virtues. He is brave, of fine 
physique and great powers of endurance, and a past-master at 
handling a riotous mob; and if he is often a moral coward, the 
system under which the city, and especially the Police Depart- 
ment, are governed is largely answerable for it. 

Of all the crimes of the politicians against the good name of 
the city of New York, the worst and the most far-reaching is their 
prostitution of the magistrate’s bench. A magistracy appointed 
by, recruited from, and dependent upon the local political machine 
is an insuperable obstacle to civic decency. All the police magis- 
trates in New York owe their posts tothe mayor, who in turn owes 
his post to the politicians, who in their turn owe their power to 
their thorough control and organisation of the criminal and alien 
classes. A careful New York publicist, with a minute knowledge 
of his subject, wrote some five years ago: ‘It is almost the 
unanimous opinion of those who come in contact with them that 
a majority of the fourteen magistrates now on the bench in 
Manhattan and Bronx can be illegitimately influenced, or ‘* seen,”’ 
to adopt the euphemism commonly employed.’ General Bingham 
went so far as to declare that the presence of ‘a crooked or 
supine or incompetent judiciary’ was at the root of the police 
problem in New York. He stated that cases were ‘entirely too 
frequent ’ in which the police magistrate was ‘a known politician, 
a crook, or a thug.’ 

It is notorious [he added] that some police magistrates can be bought by 
crooks; and are bought and owned at the disposal of the local political 
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machine. Other police magistrates are financially honest, but politically 
dishonest. Those who draw down the heaviest condemnation temper their 
insolence with such cunning as to render it very difficult to disgrace and 
oust them upon evidence. 


Almost identical complaints have been made since the 
Rosenthal murder by the present Commissioner of Police. ‘The 
way to stop gambling,’ he is reported as saying, ‘is to stop it. 
The courts could stop gambling in twenty-four hours if they would 
merely let it be known by their rulings that they intend to aid 
the police, instead of doing all they can to thwart our efforts every 
time we catch the gamblers with the goods’; and he went on to 
narrate how, of 898 men arrested in connexion with gambling 
during the past year, only 130 were convicted, and that not one 
of these received anything like adequate punishment. Much of 
the apparent incompetence of the police is really due to the 
fellow-feeling of the magistrates for criminals and to their readi- 
ness to obey the slightest behests of the politicians. Every New 
Yorker is well aware of this; and yet the day when a well-paid, 
non-political magistracy, irremovable except for proven offences, 
is installed in the lower courts of the city is so infinitely distant 
that one can hardly conceive its coming. 

Again, the police are heavily handicapped by the laws of 
evidence and the perpetual sacrifice of justice to legalism. The 
present Commissioner of Police said only a few weeks ago : 


While a house may be known to everyone as a gambling house, and 
men known as gamblers may be seen going in and out at all hours of the 
night and day, and the premises are known not to be used for any purpose 
except gambling, the Courts refuse to issue warrants unless some witness 
will swear that he has actually played for money on the premises. 


Magistrates, again, have ruled out evidence in gambling cases 
because it was obtained by looking through a window instead of 
by being in the room where the gambling was going on. They 
have thrown out other cases because the officer could not swear 
that the money on the tables was actually United States currency 
and not counterfeit ; or that the roulette wheel captured was the 
same one as he had gambled on ; or because while men and women 
had been found in the back room of a barricaded house with 
poker chips and faro lay-outs and all the implements of their 
pastime, there was no direct testimony that gambling had actually 
been going on. In the same way, it is practically impossible in 
New York to secure a conviction for bribery or blackmail unless 
two witnesses are forthcoming who have seen the money pass 
with their own eyes. Violations of the Excise laws, again, go 
unpunished unless the act of drinking can be sworn to by eye- 
witnesses. One such case was dismissed because the police officer 
had not taken the precaution to have the captured whisky 
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analysed, could not say whether it was fermented or distilled, 
and was not prepared with chemical proofs to rebut the sugges- 
tion that it might have been coloured water. It is all of a part 
with this hopeless worship of technicalities that within the last 
year the courts in thirty-two cases have ordered the apparatus 
taken in gambling raids to be restored to its proprietors; and 
that it is the easiest thing for law-breakers, in the name of 
‘liberty,’ to bring suits for oppression against individual police- 
men, and to secure from their friends on the bench injunctions 
against molestation by the police. I have already mentioned that 
there are some two hundred ex-convicts in New York who are 
acting as chauffeurs; after that, it seems almost like an anti- 
climax to add that the police have no effective powers of any kind 
over the pawnbrokers, who form the second line of defence in the 
operations of thieves and burglars. 

New York not only attracts to itself every crook and hooligan 
in the United States but is fed by an unceasing stream of 
European criminals. Equally with the home-bred gangs, these 
foreign associations are controlled by the politicians. Crime in 
New York, indeed, is not so much an individual aberration as a 
business, massed, brigaded, and organised at every point, politi- 
cally, financially, and legally; and whenever he comes to close 
quarters with it the honest policeman finds himself ham-strung 
by the politicians. The whole complex and many-sided problem 
needs, therefore, for its solution, as I have said, something far 
more effective than mere ‘ publicity’ and a periodic hurricane of 
‘revelations.’ It needs a recasting of some of the average 
American’s most cherished theories in regard to the structure and 
practice of local government. So long as New York is largely 
ruled from Albany, so long will laws be passed that are out of all © 
harmony with the wishes and needs of the metropolis; and so 
long as such laws are passed the temptation to buy and sell 
exemption from their operations and to use them as instruments 
of blackmail will prove, as it is to-day, irresistible. So long as 
the Commissioner of Police is a political nominee, with no official 
stability and unable to dismiss a single policeman without an 
appeal to the civil courts, so long will the internal discipline 
and administration of the force remains a chaos. So long as police 
magistrates are appointed by the politicians, and are susceptible 
to political influences, so long will justice be betrayed. So long 
as the police are permitted to be used as adjuncts to and agents 
of the dominant political machine, for the purpose of making 
house-to-house visitations at election time, tracking removals, and 
“drawing up lists of voters, so long will the power of the politicians 
be automatically perpetuated, and so long will the policeman look 
up to and take orders from the Tammany district leader. So 
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long as judicial procedure and the laws of evidence combine to 
shield the malefactor and to defeat the honest officer, crime will 
continue, as now, to be one of the safest and most lucrative pro- 
fessions open to the ambitious New Yorker. The problem of the 
New York police, in short, is part of the problem that now more 
than ever confronts the whole American people—how to restore, 
how to reassume, how to make workable and effective, self- 


government. 
SypDNEY BROOKS. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN HINDUISM 


In doubtful questions ’tis the safest way 

To learn what unsuspected ancients say ; 

For it’s not likely we should higher soar, 

In search of heaven, than all the church before. 
DRyDEN. 


THE proposal for the foundation of Moslem and Hindu Univer- 
sities has once more brought the question of Christian civilisation 
in India to the front, and therefore the present time, when with 
the approval of the Government of India a Hindu University 
for my co-religionists is shortly to be established in India, seems 
a most favourable opportunity to inquire how far this new 
centre of Hindu education is likely to co-operate with Christian 
ideas as taught through the medium of English literature in 
educational institutions throughout that vast dependency. The 
many points of resemblance between the Christian and Hindu 
religious codes would lead one to think that if stress were laid 
upon this phase it should not be difficult in the new Hindu 
University to encourage a spirit of better comprehension 
between the Hindus and their Christian rulers which would 
augur well for the future of the two peoples. Every attempt 
should be made to utilise the Hindu University to remove the 
spirit of segregation which unquestionably exists between the 
Christian Government in India and its Hindu subjects, and thus 
pave the way to harmonious co-operation between the Aryan 
rulers and the ruled in India. As a Hindu myself, I shall confine 
my observations here solely to Hindu ethics as compared with 
Christian teaching, and shall leave it to a qualified Moslem to 
discuss the matter as it affects his faith. 

The importance of the question may be gathered from the 
fact that whereas the subjects of the King of England include 
representatives of the four great world-faiths which count their 
followers by the hundred million—viz. Hindus, Buddhists, 
Christians, and Mahomedans—of these, 220 millions, or more 
than half the total population of the British Empire, are my 
co-religionists, Hindus. A comparison between Christianity and 
Hinduism has, therefore, for citizens of the British Empire an 
Imperial aspect which raises it above a mere academic discussion. 
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India is governed by a Christian Power, and it may perhaps 
strike the deep student of politics that, since so many Christian 
ideas are included in the Hindu conception of right and wrong, 
this may have been instrumental in greatly reducing friction 
in the Anglo-Indian Legislature when the Christian rulers 
of India were framing laws and regulations for the hundreds of 
millions of Hindus there, and thus may have helped to give 
stability to the British Raj in Hindustan. Doubtless there is no 
religion without some points of resemblance to the rest, but the 
bed-rocks of thought on which the great structures of Christianity 
and Hinduism are based have so much in common when one 
gets down to essentials that it seems to me this ought to furnish 
a great bond of sympathy between the two peoples, and that 
@ general enunciation of the moral codes of Christianity and 
Hinduism might do much to foster a still clearer understanding 
between England and her mighty dependency in the East. To 
show that there is a vast groundwork of faith which Englishman 
and Hindu can hold in common must surely help to further that 
mutual comprehension between East and West which all friends 
of peace and progress must desire. 

That is one aspect of the comparative study of Christianity 
and Hinduism, but there is another aspect in which it may be 
approached. As a knowledge of one language aids the acquisition 
of another, it seems to me that it might be well for Biblical 
students to take more friendly account of the religious thought 
of the Hindus, since it is probable that comparison of the two 
religions would serve not to shake faith but to increase con- 
fidence in the essential portions, the vital essence, of which 
Christianity and Hinduism possess so much in common. Science 
is not weakened but fortified when she perceives her laws working 
in similar fashion throughout the universe, neither is there any- 
thing but comfort to the right-thinking mind in the fact that 
religion also has her general laws. The pity is that men, led 
astray by adventitious differences,miss the essential resemblances. 

Christianity and Hinduism have often been compared by 
Western scholars, but in most cases such comparisons have either 
been based largely on the Rig Veda, the bed-rock of Hinduism, 
or the Bhagavad Gita, immortalised by Sir Edwin Arnold as The 
Song Celestial. I do not know of any instance where a parallel 
has been drawn between those two great religions of the world 
without direct recourse to the famous Hindu religious classics, 
the Rig Veda and the Bhagavad Gita. For special reasons, how- 
ever, I have entirely omitted such comparison here. In the first 
place I have excluded the Rig Veda because I wish to emphasise 
the kind of precept that is taught in Hindu India directly to the 
mass of the people, and the contents of the Rig Veda, though 
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known, of course, to the Hindu scholar, are not familiar to both 
high and low as are the stories and religious lessons of the 
Mahabharata, The Mahabharata tales are matters of common 
knowledge to all Hindus, learned or unlearned ; they are familiar 
both to the illiterate Hindu grocer or sepoy and to their womenfolk 
in every part of India, and perhaps even better known than 
is the Bible nowadays to the average Englishman. In the second 
place, although the Bhagavad Gita is embedded in the 
Mahabharata, I have made no use of it, because so much con- 
troversy has raged about the date of its composition. I have, 
in short, confined myself to giving a slight idea of some points 
of comparison between the ethics of other portions of the 
Mahabharata and the Christian teaching contained in the two 
chief epitomes of Western moral law, the Beatitudes and the 
Commandments, and have endeavoured to show the won- 
derful accord between these famous summaries of Christian right 
conduct and the Hinduism of the greatest Indian epic. Whether 
the Hindus live up to their lofty precepts is another matter. 
How many would say that the conduct of the average English- 
man to-day follows out the religion taught by Christ? But the 
rules are there all the same, and if the harmony between these 
two powerful religious systems were better understood I think 
the world would hear less of the irreconcilable differences between 
England and India. I particularly wish to emphasise the fact 
that the passages I quote are not solitary instances of agreement 
with Christian doctrine, but the same ideas are found repeated 
constantly throughout the great epic, as if to impress them 
solemnly on the very heart of the people. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit. Taking the Beatitudes in order, 
we find that the first deals with aloofness from the world. 
Attachment to nothing external, other-worldliness—on this prin- 
ciple Christ undoubtedly based His kingdom, and it is a precept 
which the Hindu sages of the Mahabharata never wearied of 
preaching. ‘Inwardly unattached, though attached in outer 
seeming, standing aside from the world, with all his fetters riven, 
looking with equal eye on friend and foe, that man, O King, 
is held to be emancipate.’* How was the Hindu to attain this 
spiritual freedom? By knowledge. Knowledge, they said, is 
the great cure for human pride. ‘ Covetousness in all creatures 
ariseth out of ignorance. Seeing the mutability of all enjoyment, 
it dieth.”*” How may covetousness be subdued? To Yudhishthira, 
Hindu Emperor of India and King George’s predecessor on the 
Delhi throne in the fifteenth century B.c., came the explanation : 
‘When we feel pity for every living creature and perceive the 





1 Santi Parva xviii. 31. ? Ibid. clxiii. 20. 
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transitoriness of all earthly good.’* With true knowledge comes 
a disregard for worldly objects, and with compassion for all 
creatures envy dies. Tranquillity of soul is the great con- 
summation devoutly wished by the Hindu sages for mankind, 
and the mode of life they advocated to attain it was a 
crushing down of desire. So they were like the apostles whom 
St. Paul describes ‘as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’* Wealth was to the Hindus of old a thing not actually 
to be despised, but not to be hoarded up for its own sake. A 
man was counselled to seek wealth that he might spend it in 
religious observances, in charity, on sacrifices and in gifts, 
not that he might lavish it on empty, selfish pleasures. None 
can be happy, they said, by acquiring riches. ‘Who would set 
his mind on heaping up wealth when destruction will come upon 
it? Or upon life when the end thereof is death? ’* ‘Those who 
are poor in worldly, but abounding in heavenly, riches and sacri- 
fices become dauntless and invincible and should be considered 
embodiments of Brahma.’’ Such are a few of the Hindu equiva- 
lents of Christ’s ‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth,’ 
and ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 

Blessed are they that mourn—so runs the second Beatitude. 
The Hindus likewise always preached sorrow for sin, and sym- 
pathy, but they also taught that ‘he who sorroweth for the grief 
of others can never enjoy happiness.’ * ‘ Compassion ariseth from 
beholding the many helpless and wretched people that the world 
containeth. Such feelings depart when one comprehendeth the 
power of virtue.’* They never denied that human beings are 
naturally afflicted by other people’s sorrow. ‘There are those 
who foolishly say that in others’ wretchedness no misery lieth. 
He only who hath never felt wretchedness himself can say this 
among mankind. One who hath known grief and wretchedness 
would never assert it.’*° Yet at a higher stage still the wise 
man feels no misery. ‘Those who are bereft of understanding 
and those who have mastery over their soul attain happiness 
here. But they who hold a middle position endure misery.’ * 
A somewhat similar spirit may be detected in Christ’s command 
to. his followers to let the dead bury their dead, while they 
themselves should rather go and preach the gospel to the living. 
Practically the same principle is set forth in many places in the 
Mahabharata. In one passage we find: ‘The living, not 
they that have reached felicity, require our sorrow. The sins 


3 Santi Parva clxiii. 13. * Udyoga Parva - 
* 2 Cor. vi. 10. * Santi Parva xxv. 30. 
* Santi Parva xxvi. 25, 27, 28. * Ibid. clxiii. 19. 

* Ibid. civ. 44. 10 Tbid. cxxxix. 64-5. 


11 Ibid. xxv. 28. 
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of that man are multiplied who is mourned by them that are 
alive.’** So, though compassion and sympathy are the founda- 
tion-stones of Hinduism, indulgence in selfish grief was with 
the ancient Hindus a yielding to weakness and a useless thing. 

Blessed are the meek. Such was Christ’s teaching in the 
third Beatitude, and I leave it to my readers to judge for them- 
selves the extent to which the Christian world has followed out 
His precept. How deeply the Hindu has taken to heart the 
lessons in meekness given in his religious books is proved by 
the epithet he has earned—sometimes, indeed, applied with a 
hint of reproach—of ‘the mild Hindu.’ Humility is always 
enjoined as one of the greatest Hindu virtues. ‘He who is 
adorned with every virtue and possessed of humility is never 
careless of the smallest pain of anything that liveth.’ Humility, 
therefore, is the root of that sorrow and sympathy which are 
extolled in the second Beatitude. In another passage of the 
Mahabharata it is associated with the universal tenderness which 
was so often praised by Hindu sages: ‘ Humility, affection for 
all creatures, forgiveness, and consideration for friends—these, 
say the wise, prolong life.’ ** Forgiveness, in Hindu estimation, 
is a marked characteristic of virtue. ‘The wicked are strong 
in envy; the virtuous, in forgiveness.’** To maintain that 
equanimity which was their ideal they were to cast aside all 
passion, all pride, all wrath and hate. There was to be entire 
discipline, even under provocation. ‘ A wise man should endure 
in silence everything that the foolish say about him, for what 
mattereth the praise or blame of the common herd? They are 
as ineffectual as the crow cawing in the forest.’** Is not this 
calmness under abuse like that of Him Who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again? The great teachers of the world have 
all given the same lessons. Moreover, in the all-important law 
of Karma, whereby every man worked out his own salvation and 
paid the penalty of his misdeeds, the Hindus saw that provision 
was made for justice, and it taught them to leave the evil-doer 
to the punishment which time itself would bring. In the same 
way it was written, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ 

Christ, in expansion of His teaching in the Beatitudes, told 
His followers, ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,’ *” and there is a very close parallel 
here to the sentiment in the Hindu epic: ‘If a man should 
smite off one of my arms and another should anoint the other 
arm with sandal unguent, I shall not bear ill-will to the first nor 

2 Drona Parva Ixxi. 18-19. 15 Ibid. 


18 Udyoga Parva xxxviii. 16 Santi Parva cxiv. 7-8. 
14 Ibid. 17 St. Matt. v. 39. 
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good-will to the second.’ ** Quietude, tranquillity under evil, calm 
amid success or failure—such is the spirit in which the Hindu 
sages strove to meet life. In those days of old in India man 
lived very near to the great heart of Nature. He saw how the 
most powerful forces of the universe co-operated with the 
smallest, how all things worked together calmly and dispas- 
sionately to produce the great cosmic result at which the human 
brain marvelled, and his ideal of life was based on the unboastful, 
quiet, often silent working of the great forces of Nature. That 
was many centuries ago, before science and learning had dawned 
upon the Western world, and yet how many of Europe’s best- 
known modern men of letters have drawn the very same lesson 
from the field of Nature! Goethe’s religious philosophy—how 
like it seems in many ways to that of the sages of ancient India! 
Of his mental outlook Matthew Arnold wrote : 


For he pursued a lonely road, 

His eyes on Nature’s plan; 
Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man. 


Schiller’s theory of life is given in one of his own well-known 
distichs : 


Wilt thou achieve the highest, the greatest? The plant can teach it thee. 
As it lives unconsciously, do thou live consciously. That is the secret. 


Is not this akin to the spirit in which India’s great minds looked 
upon God and the universe in their day so long gone by? Is it 
not the teaching of Christ, who bade His people consider the 
lilies of the field and from their growth derive a lesson? Matthew 
Arnold, too, draws a similar parable from Nature’s mighty 
working : 

And with joy the stars perform their shining, 

And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


The same thought has animated Hindu wisdom, Christian teach- 
ing, and Western poetry. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. Righteousness is the subject of the Hindu sages’ eulogy : 


‘ Alone, O King, we are born ’ [says Vrihaspati to Yudhishthira], ‘ alone 
we die, alone we meet the trials of life, alone we face the unhappiness 


18 Santi Parva ix. 25. 
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that befalleth us. In these things we have no companion... . Only 
righteousness goeth with our body which all abandon. Therefore it is clear 
that righteousness alone should be our aim.’ }* 


Throughout the Mahabharata runs the admonition that man 
should seek wisdom, and wisdom with the Hindus meant a know- 
ledge of virtue, the acquisition of the righteousness for which 
the Bible says men should crave. It was to them the inward 
light of knowledge which led men to pursue goodness. Here 
their thought coincides with that of the famous modern 
Western scientist who wrote, ‘The only medicine for suffering, 
crime, and all the other woes of mankind is wisdom.’ The 
ancient Hindus laid special stress on the power of knowledge, 
since with them it always implied a comprehension of their place 
in the universe, a consciousness that man is part and parcel of 
a great scheme, that every creature on earth is of the same 
essence and sprung from the same Divine source as themselves. 
‘When one perceiveth that creatures of unending variety are 
all the same and but diverse outpourings of the same essence, 
then one is said to have reached Brahma.’** The identifying 
of every soul with the great Supreme Soul, what is this but 
the Christian doctrine that men are all children of the same 
Father? The Hindus held that he who has reached this high 
state of conscious union with the Deity loses all selfishness, which 
is the root of evil. When a man has attained it his heart 
cherishes no desire, and neither in thought, word, nor deed does 
he seek to do an injury to his fellow-man. Then he fears no 
creature and is feared by none; then only, having controlled his 
earthly longings, does he enjoy content. It is the supreme 
consummation found in every religion that has been conceived 
for the solace of humankind. This final union with the Divine, 
this sinking of the self in the one great Universal Being, is it 
not akin to the conception of that ‘peace which passeth all 
understanding ’ which the righteous are promised when at length 
they find themselves in the presence of God? 

‘Do thou observe righteousness. There is nothing greater than 
righteousness,’ ** quotes Bhishma to the Emperor Yudhishthira. 
And, again, Vidura teaches : ‘ The worlds depend on virtue. By 
virtue the gods attained their lofty seat. On virtue depend both 
advantage and wealth. . . . Therefore man should live with soul 
controlled, seeking virtue above all else, and doing unto every 
creature as he would unto himself.’ ** Here in these last few 
words we have almost the equivalent of ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ or the world-famous ‘ Do unto others.’ 


19 Anusasana Parva cxi. 11-14. 21 Jbid. xcii. 6. 
20 Santi Parva xvii. 23. 22 Ibid. clxvii. 7-9. 
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Man on this earth enjoyed the fruit of his good deeds in lives 
long past, so believed the Hindu philosophers, and therefore 
they besought their followers to seek righteousness. They knew 
that it is not for everyone to retire from the world and live a 
life of purity untouched by his fellow-beings. Their ideal was 
@ life of action, with a heart freed from attachment. So when 
the Emperor Yudhishthira would gladly have resigned his crown 
and withdrawn to the forest, he was bidden to take up his burden 
of sovereignty and work in the world, but to live detached from 
the world. Even so it was with Christ’s followers, who were 
to be in the world but not of the world, and the righteousness 
sought by the ancient Hindus was in truth akin to the righteous- 
ness preached by Christ and the early teachers of the Christian 
Church. 

Blessed are the merciful. Forgiveness, freedom from malice, 
and benevolence are three qualities which along with many 
others are mentioned repeatedly in the Mahabharata as making 
up the complex virtue of self-restraint. The result of the practice 
of mercy would seem to be the same both to the Christian and 
the Hindu : ‘for they shall obtain mercy,’ said Christ. Is this 
not in fact the spirit which runs through all the teaching of 
the Mahabharata, and which is so near to that other saying 
of Christ, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again’ ? ‘I believe,’ said Vyasa the sage to Yudhishthira, 
‘that deeds both good and evil revolve continually as on a wheel, 
and men reap the fruit both good and evil of the deeds that 
they have done.’**. A similar precept is given in the Lord’s 
words to be uttered on the Day of Judgment to His faithful 
servants : ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom. 
. . « Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’ In the Lord’s Prayer 
Christians beg that God may reward them according to their 
deeds: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ Similar doctrines have been instilled into 
the Hindu mind for centuries. The Hindus even in that early 
age were well acquainted with the principle of heredity, but they 
needed something further to assure them of the justice of the 
inequalities of human life, and that further assurance they found 
in the law of Karma. In Karma, or evolution of the Soul, there 
is no give and take, but retribution—good for good, evil for evil— 
has been reduced to a science. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Only 
when the Hindu has laid aside the qualities of passion and dark- 
ness (rajas and tamas) can he approach the condition of spiritual 
purity when he becomes one with God. In the simple life of 

23 Santi Parva xxxiii. 21. 
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the forest, in the strict self-control and suppression of all indul-~ 
gence, the sages induced a mental ecstasy in which their souls 
were absorbed in the Divine vision. Over and over again they 
preach that the man whose heart is torn with worldly desires 
can never reach that purity of soul and body in which the faithful 
see God. In the Udyoga Parva, and in other volumes of the 
Mahabharata too numerous to mention, it is stated that the Ever- 
lasting One, Brahma, the Supreme Being, endued with Divinity, 
is beheld by the Yogis with the mental eye, with the mind and 
heart. Brahma is compared to the sun’s Sun,** a metaphor 
which at once recalls the ‘ Light of Light’ of the Creed, the 
‘Light of the World’ of Christ, and the city told of in the 
Revelation which ‘ had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it : for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.’ 7° 

It is unnecessary to lay stress on the fact that spirituality is 
the foundation of the religion taught by Christ. ‘It is the spirit 
that quickeneth,’ He said; ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’** In 
this bustling, material age the Hindu ascetic’s scorn of the body 
is sometimes held up to ridicule, and yet it seems to be a 
guiding principle of Christ’s doctrine. He did indeed come 
“eating and drinking,’ and performed many miracles and good 
deeds for the material benefit of those around Him, but He 
always preached that the spiritual part of man was of paramount 
value, that the flesh warred against the spirit, that the kingdom 
of heaven could only be reached if man would take His yoke 
upon him. He retired into solitude to commune with His Father ; 
He approved of fasting as a means to spiritual purification. Fast- 
ing and solitary meditation were integral parts of the ancient 
Hindu teaching. The sages of Hindu India taught that the body 
is a chariot with the senses as its steeds to guide it towards 
Brahma, the unchanging God. With well-trained steeds, they 
said, the wise go easily and happily on the journey of life, but 
with untrained horses the Soul (the driver) is carried to destruc- 
tion.?” ‘To save one’s soul the entire earth may be sacrificed,’ ** 
says Vidura, a maxim which reminds the Biblical student of 
Christ’s question, ‘ What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?’ ** The supreme stages of 
every religion are incomprehensible to the ordinary mortal, but 
in every clime and in every age there have been devotees who 
have counted the earth as naught in comparison with things 
spiritual, and have cast aside all worldly joys that they might 
obtain inward happiness. The Christian religion teaches that 


24 Udyoga Parva xlv. 27 Udyoga Parva xxxiii. and xlv. 
25 Rev. xxi. 23. 28 Tbid. xxxvi. 
26 St. John vi. 63. 29 St. Matt. xvi. 26. 
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God Himself abides in the heart of those who seek Him, a truth 
which was also known to the ancient teachers of India. ‘ With 
thy senses and thy mind under entire control, seek thou that 
Brahma which doth abide in thine own soul.’ *® To attain such 
purity by sudden effort was manifestly impossible, and the Hindu 
sages recognised four modes of life, or stages through which man 

" may pass and reach perfection. These were (1) Brahmacharyya, 
the life of a disciple with his preceptor, the learning stage; 
(2) Garhasthya, the life of the householder, or domesticity, in 
which man may strive to attain virtue, riches, and pleasure ; 
(3) Vanaprastha, or a life of withdrawal to the forest, that the 
senses may be brought under control; (4) Sannyasa, a life of 
complete renunciation, of religious mendicancy. These four modes, 
if practised each in turn, were, they said, like a ladder leading 
up to Brahma.** It does not require a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to see in the life of Christ some sort of shadowing of these 
stages. First came His childhood, in which He doubtless learned 
as other children do; then His early manhood, in which, living 
with His father and mother a life of domesticity, He plied His 
carpenter’s trade; then His period of seclusion, of which the 
world knows so little; and lastly, His ministry of three years’ 
duration, in which He led a life not of withdrawal from His 
fellow-men, but certainly of renunciation of all things in which 
men usually find happiness. 

Purity of heart and mind is preached, therefore, alike by 
Christian and Hindu, and often in phrases which startle the 
reader by their similarity. ‘ Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children,’ said Christ, ‘ ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’** ‘He, O King,’ says Sanatsujata, ‘ who 
devoteth himself to ascetic practices . . . purifieth thereby his 
earthly body, and is possessed of true wisdom, for thus he 
becometh like a child, and in the end overcometh death.’ ** ‘ Of 
such,’ said Christ, blessing the little children, ‘is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ ** To attain the final purity set up as supreme goal 
by both Hindu and Christian rebirth is necessary, a fundamental 
change. Matthew Arnold notices how this teaching is the 
common basis of all religions : 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fall’n on the dry heart like rain? 


Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man: 
Thou must be born again! 


Blessed are the peacemakers. The Hindu is above all a man 
of peace. Peace is his great goal; to be at one with God, at 
30 Udyoga Parva xlii. 32 St. Matt. xviii. 3. 


31 Santi Parva cexlii. 15. 33 Udyoga Parva xliii. 
34 St. Matt. xix. 14. 
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one with his fellow-man. ‘ Angry words inflame and burn man’s ~* 
life, his bones, his heart, and dry up the springs of his existence. 
He, therefore, who hath virtue should ever withhold his tongue 
from angry words. . . . He who is wise, even if smarting and 
grievously wounded with the sharp arrows of speech, should 
endure them calmly, bearing in mind that the merits of the 
evil-speaker become his own.’** Again, in the same. volume of 
the Mahabharata it is-written : ‘ The gods themselves desire the 
presence of him who, suffering abuse, doth not himself give back 
like for like, nor bid others return it, or of him who when 
struck doth not give back the blow, nor bid others return it, and 
who beareth no ill-will to the offender.’ ** The peacemakers, said 
Christ, shall be called the sons of God; the very gods, said the 
Hindu sage, desire the presence of. the man who strives for 
peace. The words may be slightly different, but the spirit of 
the two passages is identical. 

To the end that the Hindu may cease from worldly strife 
the great doctrine of self-control is enjoined upon him, and in 
the sum-total of virtues whose union is called self-restraint are 
always named forgiveness, abstention from injury, mildness, 
modesty, pleasant speech, universal friendliness—surely the 
qualities which either in East or West most conduce to concord. 
The Santi Parva, or Peace volume, of the Mahabharata is in 
great part devoted to the study of such things as make for peace. 
The ancient Hindus knew what Western science teaches—that 
this whole universe is a battle-field, that every state of Nature 
is a continual tension of conflicting forces, that every change 
means the temporary subdual of some forces by others—and, 
realising this, they strove to regulate the various forces at play 
upon their mind and body so that there should be equilibrium 
throughout the system. The balancing of mind and body was 
one of the special studies of these early sages, as it is one of 
the great objects of modern Western medical research. With 
mind and body held in right subjection, an everlasting tranquillity, 
they believed, would descend upon the soul, the contentment 
which they prized as the highest virtue, the peace which is 
neither glad nor sad, but the sweet calm which lies within the 
golden mean. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
The life of virtue is never represented either by the Hindu 
or the Christian as an easy life. To the Hindu also it meant 
renunciation, but with the quietude of spirit that ensued when 
@ man perceived his true position in the world came an indif- 
ference to any wrong which others committed against him. 
‘Censure and approval can neither harm nor help me. . . . The 

85 Udyoga Parva xxxv. 36 Ibid. 
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man who is liberated from all his faults sleepeth without fear in 
this world and afterwards, even beneath the insults of others.’ *’ 
This is the attitude which the Hindu is taught to adopt towards 
persecution for righteousness’ sake. 

Limitations of space compel me, after this slight outline of a 
few points of resemblance between Hindu religious teaching and 
the Beatitudes, to pass on to consider the most important of the 
Biblical Commandments, especially those dealing with man’s 
duty towards his neighbour, and here again I should like to lay 
stress on the wonderful frequency with which other precepts 
similar to those that I shall quote are found throughout the 
Mahabharata, the stupendous epic of the Hindus. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me, the first Command- 
ment, is perhaps the one above all others to which the casual 
Western critic might think no parallel could be found, since it 
asserts the essential unity of the Godhead, and Hindus are known 
to worship the Deity under various forms. But in the great 
epic we find: ‘There is but one Brahma which is the very 
truth. Through ignorance of the One, men have thought that 
there were divers godheads.’** Some Occidentals in India once 
tried to find out from illiterate Hindus of the poorest classes, whom 
they had seen evidently worshipping various gods, how many 
deities they really believed in, and in each case the peasant, 
holding up one finger, gave the same apparently inconsistent 
reply : ‘One God.’ The Hindu religion adapts itself in details 
to its followers. For intellects not sufficiently developed to grasp 
the idea of an omnipotent, all-present, all-pervading Being, there 
are other forms under which God may be adored. Just as the 
Roman Catholics often address their prayers to the Almighty 
Father through the Mother of Christ, or through various saints, 
and yet believe in one Supreme Godhead, so the Hindus may 
make their supplications through lesser deities which are but 
different manifestations of the great Supreme Deity and which, 
as was plain in the case of the Hindu peasants I have mentioned, 
are understood by them to be so. To the educated Hindu the 
gods and goddesses of his pantheon are symbols of the great 
psychic forces of Nature ; to the less-educated they have of course 
a somewhat different meaning; but the fact of the unity of 
Divinity underlies the religious conceptions of both learned and 
unlearned. 

The Bible teaches that the Creator is the Father of all man- 
kind, and the same relationship is predicated on several occasions 
in the Mahabharata of the Eternal Brahma, the Supreme Deity, 
whom Christians often think the Hindus look on as a purely 
intellectual force. In the great epic it is written, ‘I am the 

87 Santi Parva cexxix. 20, 22. 88 Udyoga Parva xlii. 
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mother and father, and I am the son. Of everything that is, 
that was, and that is to come I am the Soul. I am the grand- 
sire, I am the father, I am the son. . . . Brahma is active in 
every creature. They who know Him are aware that the Uni- 
versal Father hath His abode within the heart of everything that 
liveth.’ ** So, as men of different countries use different language 
to express their thoughts, men of different lands have different 
forms of religion, under which run the same ideas. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. We find for 
this no literal equivalent in Hindu India, though the spirit 
of it exists in all Hindu religious observances. Not once a week 
but every day has the Hindu to perform his religious rites, and 
so pure must he hold himself that’ he is not permitted to utter 
the name of the Deity in prayer unless he has first bathed. In 
the Mahabharata the householder is bidden to attend daily 
to his sacred fire and to his sacrificial offerings.*° Fasts, too, 
are mentioned as ordained for each of the four orders on certain 
special occasions, and at particular phases of the moon.*’ Special 
feasts also are appointed, and on all fast-days only simple 
cooking for the young and the infirm is required, and less work 
in general is demanded even in modern India from Hindu servants 
by their masters and mistresses, who thus observe a similar rule 
to that law of fellowship enjoined by the Biblical command to 
extend the privileges of the holy day to men-servants and maid- 
servants. The admonition to work contained in the second part 
of the fourth Commandment, ‘Six days shalt thou labour,’ is 
certainly not wanting in this great storehouse of the Hindu 
religion. Over and over again it is preached that idleness means 
misery, but industry and cleverness bring with them good-fortune, 
contentment, and honour. Even kings are counselled to fulfil 
their duties and engage in the work which their Creator has 
ordained for them. A life of detachment does not necessarily 
mean to the Hindu a life of idleness; renunciation of work, he 
is taught, is usually for the old and incapable.“ 

Honour thy father and thy mother. On this subject there is 
no difference in the Biblical and Hindu precepts, except that 
reverence for his parents is, if possible, more strongly urged 
upon the Hindu than upon the followers of Moses or of Christ. 
Respect for elders is part and parcel of the life of the Hindus. 
It is seen in their modes of speech, in their actions, in the little 
courtesies and conventions of daily intercourse, even in the atti- 
tude of the sexes towards each other, for among relatives and 
friends special courtesy is usually accorded to those who are 
older in years, regardless of sex. Duties towards all relatives 


39 Udyoga Parva xlv. 41 Ibid. cvi. 11 et seg. 
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are expressly set forth in the Mahabharata,** showing how far 
the Hindu sages went in inculcating the observance of courtesy 
between kith and kin; but to honour their parents was a 
very special admonition. * Which are the duties that it is most 
necessary to practise?’ asks Yudhishthira, and Bhishma makes 


reply : 


The worship of mother, father, and preceptor. . . . He who observeth 

that duty here on earth attaineth high renown and abodes of happiness 
hereafter. . . . One should never disobey them. . .. By always obeying 
the father, one may pass safely through this world. By obeying the 
mother, one may gain felicity in the next world. . . . Never eat before they 
have eaten, nor reserve for thyself choicer food than for them; never 
ascribe any blame to them; always wait upon them humbly... . Thus 
thou shalt attain glory, distinction, honour, and abodes of happiness in 
the next world. . . . The mother is greater than ten fathers, or even than 
the whole world. There is none so worthy of reverence as the mother. . 
By refraining from punishing one’s father and mother even if they commit 
wrong, no fault is incurred. . . . They that injure in thought or deed their 
preceptor, father, or mother, incur the most heinous sin. No evil-doer is 
like unto them. That son whom his parents have reared and who when 
he groweth up doth not in his turn maintain them, is guilty of the most 
heinous sin. No evil-doer is like unto him.*4 


The mother is always looked up to with special reverence in 
Hinduism. ‘ No mode of life is better than that of serving one’s 
mother,** says Bhishma. Moreover, Hinduism goes farther than 
the Bible, for it even enjoins special rules of conduct towards 
the father-in-law and mother-in-law, the observance of which 
might be thought by some Occidentals to be a particularly severe 
test of virtue. 

Thou shalt not kill. To kill any creature wantonly was 
with the Hindus an act of sin. ‘ Those cruel and evil-hearted 
men who deprive other creatures of life are like venomous snakes, 
@ source of danger to all.’** In other passages the duty of 
abstention from injuring any creature is mentioned : ‘ The con- 
clusion which the wise come to is that the religion whose aim 
is to refrain from injuring any creature should gain approval 
from the righteous.’*’ Even for cutting down living trees a 
penalty was prescribed.** But, on the other hand, the Hindu 
sages recognised the fact that destruction is going on every 
instant in the world around us. ‘This mobile and immobile 
universe is food for all that liveth. Thus have the gods decreed. 
. . . Even ascetics cannot live without destroying life. In water, 
upon earth, and in fruits there are countless living things. We 
do not sin if we support life by them, since what greater duty 


43 Udyoga Parva xxxviii. 46 Tbid. cxliii. 14. 
44 Santi Parva cviii. 1-29. 47 Ibid. xxi. 10-11. 
45 Ibid. clxi. 9. 48 [bid. xxxvi. 34. 
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can there be than to maintain life?’** The Mahabharata con-’ 
tains some scathing comments on cruelty in sport. ‘ He who with 
savage looks taketh the lives of other creatures, who seizeth 
strong sticks to injure them, who appeareth with weapons 
upraised, who slaughtereth living things, who is lacking in 
compassion, who spreadeth confusion among living things, who 
spareth nothing, neither worms nor ants, who is filled with 
cruelty, such a man descendeth into hell.’ °° Again, we read : 
‘ He who is cruel in behaviour, who filleth all creatures with fear, 
who doeth injury to others with the hands or feet, or cords, or 
staves, or brickbats, or hard lumps of earth, or by any other 
methods of causing injury and pain... he who hunteth 
creatures and maketh them tremble for terror, he who doeth 
this will surely descend into hell.’** Abstention from cruelty 
was with the Hindus one of the highest forms of religion. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. As one turns the pages of 
the Mahabharata the passages urging purity of life seem almost 
endless. On both sexes the same injunction is laid. ‘ He’ [the 
householder] ‘ should be satisfied with his own wedded wife.’ * 
‘He who taketh to himself the wife of a man who hath trusted 
in him... incurreth the sin of slaying a Brahman.’™ 
‘Virtuous wives... are embodiments of domestic happi- 
ness.’ ** Fearful penalties are laid down in other places for the 
sin of adultery, showing that the Hindu standard of morality 
in this matter coincided entirely with that held up for imitation 
in the seventh Commandment. 

Thou shalt not steal. ‘He who robbeth qnother’s wealth, 
robbeth from him his religion also,’ ** is a saying in the great epic, 
meaning that riches enable a man to perform the duties of his 
religion. Protection of his people by exterminating robbers was 
one of the duties of a king. It speaks well for ancient India 
that there seem to be fewer precepts directly forbidding theft 
than those which enjoin the bestowal of gifts. Theft, of course, 
is discountenanced in every one of the many passages which 
bid men lay aside desire and the passion of covetousness, appro- 
priation of the wealth of others being expressly mentioned as 
one of the evils that proceed from covetousness, that vice which 
the sages said was the source of sin and irreligion and hypocrisy 
and guile.** 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. In 
the Mahabharata the virtue of truth is impressed upon the Hindu 
as strongly as the Biblical Commandment urged it upon the 


49 Santi Parva xv. 22-5. 53 Udyoga Parva xxxvi. 
50 Anusasana Parva cxliv. 49-51. 54 Tbid. xxxvii. 
51 Tbid. cxlv. 32-4. 55 Santi Parva viii. 13. 


52 Santi Parva lxi. 11. 56 Jbid. clviii. 18. 
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Jew. In the Hindu epic it is recorded: ‘He who is a witness 
is so because he hath seen, heard, and comprehended a thing, 
therefore he should ever speak the truth. A witness who speaketh 
the truth never loseth his religious merit and worldly wealth as 
well.’ *’ Such was the moral code of the ancient Hindus con- 
cerning witnesses. If a man when asked a question did not 
reply, though knowing the answer, he was said to be guilty of 
@ grave offence, equal to half the sin of a lie ; if he replied falsely, 
though aware of the truth, he was deemed guilty of the whole 
penalty for a lie. ‘He who knoweth should speak the truth 
without dissimulation,’** is the teaching of the Mahabharata. 
Over and over again falsehood is included among the list of sins 
to be shunned by men; over and over again the virtue of truth 
is lauded to the skies. 

Thou shalt not covet. Covetousness and ignorance are the 
same, says the Mahabharata; the one arises from the other. 
‘Covetousness is the root of all faults : therefore all should shun 
covetousness. . . . By shunning covetousness thou shalt attain 
felicity both here and hereafter.’ ** The only cure for covetous- 
ness, it says, is tranquillity of soul. The passages in which 
freedom from all desire is inculcated are so numerous as to make 
it impossible by quotation to give any idea of the stress laid upon 
this point. The ancient sages knew that covetousness meant 
more than desire for merely material good, that it could extend 
itself to every impulse which animates the heart of man, and 
that in covetousness every kind of fault is found. So they 
prohibited all desires if man would attain happiness. Desires 
were to be drawn in, they said, as a tortoise draws in his limbs. 
Even men of great merit and wisdom, they knew, were not free 
from temptation to this vice. If they had had a Decalogue, like 
the Hebrews, ‘ Thou shalt not covet ’ would, I think, have come 
nearer the first than the last of the list of duties towards one’s 
neighbour. 

Instances of such similarities between Christianity and 
Hinduism as are quoted in the foregoing pages might easily be 
multiplied from the eighteen volumes of the Mahabharata without 
having any recourse to the Bhagavad Gita, but enough has been 
advanced to show that the essentials of the Christian moral code 
are to be found in the fundamental doctrines of Hindu morality. 
Doctrines such as I have put forward, which are both Christian 
and Hindu in their nature, have been taught in Hindu India 
for centuries before the Christian era through the Mahabharata, 
a poem which in the Sanskrit original is adored by the learned 
Hindu, and in the various Indian vernaculars is most popular 


57 Sabha Parva Ixviii. 58 Ibid. \xviii. 
5° Santi Parva clix. 12-14. 
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from end to end of the vast continent of India. So the Hindu 
sages, many centuries before the advent of the Messiah in Pales- 
tine, laid the foundation of a moral code in India similar to that 
of Christianity. They often explained their moral teachings. 
For instance, the highest law of morality taught by Christ was, no 
doubt, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ though why one should 
love one’s neighbour as one’s self is not explicitly stated anywhere 
in the Bible. But the Hindu Rishis, who about twenty centuries 
before the Sermon on the Mount likewise enunciated that great 
precept, gave also the reason underlying it. In the words Tat 
tvam asi (‘ that thou art’) they told the native of Hindustan that 
he must love his neighbour because he himself is his neighbour. 
‘Lift up the veil of illusion’ (Maya), they said, ‘and thou shalt 
see that thou art thy neighbour.’ 

My comments on Christianity and Hinduism may possibly 
appeal to those among others who feel interested in Christian 
missionary labours. Some may argue that, as Christian doctrine 
already exists in Hinduism, there is all the greater scope for the 
extension of Christian missionary work in India; another set of 
people, looking on the matter from a different point of view, 
may perhaps draw exactly the reverse conclusion, and say that, 
as so much of Christianity is included in the Hindu conception of 
religion, there is no room for a separate propaganda. A third set, 
whom I should style practical Imperialists, may like to take advan- 
tage of the establishment of the new Hindu University to 
emphasise to the students those points in Hinduism which are, as 
I have shown, essentials of Christianity. In so doing they might 
disarm the opposition of the orthodox Hindu, which at present is 
always levelled against the dissemination of Christian doctrine as 
a separate teaching in the Indian Empire. Broad-minded Chris- 
tian missionaries who sincerely desire the message of their 
Saviour to be more widely known throughout India will perhaps 
welcome my suggestion, and put themselves into intimate touch 
with those leaders of Hindu thought who have dived deep into 
Western culture and who are the supporters of the proposed 
University. 

S. M. Mrrra. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN NAPOLEON 
. EVER SAW 


WHILE turning over some old letters and papers in the charter 
room at Dunglass I came across a manuscript entitled Notes of 
an Interview with Buonaparte at St. Helena on the 13th of 
August 1817. It was good to handle. I knew that an account 
of Basil Hall’s visit to Napoleon had been published in 1818. 
This was clearly the original manuscript of the narrative which, 
he explains himself, was drawn up from the notes he had made 
immediately after the interview, while the impression of all he 
had seen and heard was fresh in his mind. It was, however, 
evident that the account then published was only an abridged 
version of the narrative now before me. 

Basil Hall was born in 1788, and was the second son of Sir 
James Hall, of Dunglass, and Helen, daughter of Lord Selkirk. 
He entered the Navy in 1802. As an explorer, scientist, and man 
of letters he was well known. His books of travel and discovery 
were much read during the early and middle part of last century, 
and his Fragments, one of the best known of his books, went into 
several editions. In 1816 he accompanied Lord Amherst’s mission 
to China, in command of H.M.8. Lyra. While the Ambassador 
was employed in the interior of China the ships of the 
Embassy visited the coast of Corea and the great Loochoo 
Island. Out of compliment to Captain Hall, certain islands close 
to the present Port Arthur were named the Sir James Hall group, 
and a bay on the mainland was called Basil’s Bay. It was on his 
way home from this voyage of diplomacy, discovery, and adven- 
ture that he anchored at St. Helena, and had the good fortune to 
obtain an interview with Napoleon. 

Sir James Hall, ‘the first Englishman Napoleon ever saw,’ 
succeeded to the baronetcy, in 1776, while still a minor, and, like 
many young men of the time, was sent abroad to complete his 
education. During part of this period he stayed with a relation at 
the Chateiu de Brienne, and attended the classes at the Military 
School during the time that Napoleon Buonaparte was a pupil at 
that establishment. The relation in question, William Hamilton, 
was a son of William Hamilton of Bangour, the Jacobite and 
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Scottish poet, by his marriage with Miss Kitty Hall. William 
Hamilton, on account of his participation in the events of ’45, had 
to fly the country. Although the family of Sir James had no 
Jacobite sympathies, and were, on the contrary, strong Whigs, 
political differences did not interfere with their friendship with 
the Hamiltons, and, when the young man went abroad to study, 
it was to his relative’s house at Brienne that he repaired. 

Napoleon’s fellow-pupil at Brienne was a man of wide culture, 
and his essay on The Origin and Principles of Gothic Architecture 
is well known. He was for many years President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, his life being largely devoted to scientific 
research. 

Cockburn, in his celebrated Memorials, speaks of him as 
having been ‘ held in great admiration by all deep philosophers’ 
and as ‘ the most scientific of our country gentlemen. . . . His 
large house in George Street,’ adds Cockburn, ‘ was distinguished 
by its hospitality both to science and fashion.’ Sir James’s 
diaries show that he was well acquainted with the leading 
economists and men of science of his time, both at home and 
abroad. Indeed, in 1791, in the midst of the Revolution, he 
went to Paris for the purpose of studying the situation. On 
that occasion he saw much of the famous chemist Lavoisier, 
Condorcet, the Abbé Sieyés, Roederer and others, some of whom 
were destined to be associated with Napoleon in the days of 
his greatness. 

The disputes between Sir Hudson Lowe and his illustrious 
prisoner are matters of history, but a few lines about some of the 
less well-known characters, referred to in the manuscript, may 
not be inappropriate. Bertrand, who is erroneously described by 
Basil Hall as Marshal Bertrand, was General Comte Bertrand, 
who accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, and officiated as 
Grand-Maréchal at the Court of the ex-Emperor at Longwood. 
O’Meara had been a surgeon on board H.M.8. Bellerophon and, 
at the request of the Duc de Rovigo (Savary), accompanied 
Napoleon to St. Helena. He was a good Italian scholar and on 
that account became very intimate with Napoleon. In canse- 
quence of charges made against Sir Hudson Lowe, which are now 
generally admitted to have been unfounded, he was dismissed the 
service. Captain Blakeney was an officer in the 66th Regiment 
(Berkshire Regiment), and was specially attached to the 
Emperor’s service at Longwood. 

The story in the narrative of Napoleon revisiting Brienne, 
during the campaign of France, appears to have been told to Basil 
Hall by Flahaut. In the margin of the original document his 
name is written in pencil. General the Comte de Flahaut 
was an interesting link between the First and Second Empires. 
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According to the gossip of the time, he was a son of Talleyrand. 
He was a favourite aide-de-camp of the first Emperor, and was 
admittedly the father of the Duc de Morny, the half-brother of 
Louis Napoleon. It was probably at Bowood, where Captain 
Basil Hall sometimes stayed, that he heard this story, Flahaut 
being the father-in-law of the fourth Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Sopuy HAL. 
NOTES OF AN INTERVIEW WITH BUONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA ON 

THE 13TH oF AUGUST 1817* 


I arrived at St. Helena in H.M.S. Lyra on the 11th of August, 
about three o’clock. Immediately landed, and having waited 
upon Rear-Admiral Plampin, the Commander-in-Chief, proceeded 
to Plantation House, the residence of the Governor. As I had 
known Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe in England, and had been 
invited to live at their house, I hoped thro’ their influence to 
succeed in seeing Buonaparte. 

I was therefore disappointed at finding that the Governor and 
Buonaparte were upon such terms as prevented Sir Hudson’s 
asking it as a favour of him to receive any stranger. But he 
undertook to do all that could be done with propriety, and imme- 
diately wrote a note to Captain Blakeney, the officer charged 
with the immediate care of Buonaparte, saying, that I had arrived 
from China and the East Indies, and was desirous of waiting upon 
the General. Sir Hudson desired that my offer should be made 
known to Buonaparte in any manner which Captain Blakeney 
might think most likely to succeed. 

An answer was sent next morning to acquaint us that my name 
had been mentioned to General Buonaparte, and that my desire 
of paying him a visit had also been made known, but that he had 
taken no notice of the communication. Captain Blakeney, how- 
ever, recommended that I should visit Longwood that day between 
three and four o’clock, as Buonaparte might possibly choose to 
receive me when I was actually on the spot : I accordingly went 
to Longwood accompanied by Captain Harvey, of the Madras 
Army, and Lieutenant Clifford, of the Navy ; both guests of mine 
on board the Lyra. 

Dr. O’Meara, Buonaparte’s physician, and Captain Blakeney 
received us near Buonaparte’s house; they gave us no hopes of 
seeing him—he was not in a humour, they said, to see anybody, 
and, in short, that our chance of success was very small. They 
teased us too by saying that as Buonaparte had but a few minutes 
before our arrival gone into the house, we might at least have 
seen him, had we been a little earlier. * 


1 The manuscript has been followed literally, no alteration has been made 
in either the spelling, the punctuation, or the phraseology.—S. H. 
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We now proceeded to Marshal Bertrand’s house, which stands 
at the bottom of a gentle slope, on the top of which is the resi- 
dence of Buonaparte. They are separated by a neat garden, laid 
out with gravel walks and low hedges, and here and there a tree. 
With the exception of this spot and some small patches near the 
other houses, the surrounding scenery is bleak and desolate. 

We found the Countess Bertrand sitting in the midst of her 
family, in a small, low, uncomfortable room, which was crowded 
with sofas and beds, cradles, chairs, &c., implying that the apart- 
ment was used both as a bedroom and parlour. The Countess had 
her head wrapped in flannel, on account of the toothache. The 
fire scarcely heated the room, and the day being cold and rainy the 
poor lady looked very miserable. Everything about her, in short, 
wore an air of privation and discomfort—strongly contrasted, no 
doubt, to her, with what she must have been accustomed to in 
her past life. She herself, however, seemed much less sensible 
to what we considered the misery of her situation, than we were— 
her beautiful little children played about her all the time we 
were there with an artless unconscious gaiety not a little affecting. 
Her appearance and manners are very much in her favour. She 
is really a fine-looking person, and though carelessly dressed, was 
quite ladylike in her appearance. She conversed with us in per- 
fectly good English, with great cheerfulness, but not lively, and 
principally about her own situation, to which subject she was led 
by our remarks and questions. 

She took the first opportunity of turning the discourse to our 
present object—namely, to get a sight of the Emperor, as she 
invariably called him. She seemed to take an immediate and 
strong interest in our cause, perhaps from seeing our uncommon 
earnestness and anxiety upon the subject ; so earnest, indeed, was 
she, that one might have thought she herself was of the party who 
never before had seen Buonaparte. 

If the Countess Bertrand rose in our opinion by her appear- 
ance and her manners, and the obliging interest which she took 
in our cause, her husband the Marshal did not by his appearance 
or behaviour sustain the high opinion of him, which we had been 
accustomed to hold. From all that had been said about this 
officer’s fidelity and talents, added to the circumstance of his being 
a Marshal and so long the companion of Buonaparte, we had natur- 
ally acquired a habit of thinking of him with much respect and 
of forming an idea of his appearance suitable to the character of a 
man so singularly circumstanced. So that we were somewhat 
disappointed on seeing a shabby-looking, illdressed person, with a 
whining expression of countenance, and a poverty of manner alto- 
gether extraordinary in one who had lived so much in society. 
He looked, it is true, as if he had been unwell, and without 
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detracting from his well-earned reputation, we may naturally 
suppose that he must have been in some degree subdued in spirit 
by witnessing the privations to which his wife and children have 
been exposed. 

I feel, therefore, in describing him such as he appeared to us, 
that I may perhaps by giving a wrong impression, be doing 
injustice to a man whose character ought not to be estimated by 
his looks at such a moment. 

After sitting for about a quarter of an hour in close con- 
versation about the great object of our visit, Bertrand appeared 
to catch some portion of the interest which we felt and in 
which his wife so strongly participated. He rose and said he 
would wait upon the Emperor, in order to communicate our 
wishes, and then return to inform us what his Majesty might 
be pleased to order. 

From Bertrand’s manner we feared that we should not see 
Buonaparte, but as he did not speak confidently, we were left in 
a state of the most anxious suspense. The Countess continued 
talking in the most lively style, and we also tried to be gay, 
but our anxiety was so great that upon the slightest noise at 
the door, we all started up in expectation of a summons. Mean- 
while the Countess took as much pains to console and reassure 
us, as if we had all been on the brink of some great calamity. 

It was an hour at least after Bertrand’s quitting the room 
before we heard what was the issue of his adventure with Buona- 
parte, and then instead of coming himself, as he had promised 
us he would do, he sent a footman, who walked unceremoniously 
into the room, and told us that his Majesty, in coming in from 
his walk, had thrown off his coat and could not receive any 
visitors. 

Here then was an end of all our hopes; and we rose to 
go away with a mingled feeling of disappointment at losing 
an enjoyment which we had flattered ourselves was within our 
reach; anger at the ex-Emperor for his cavalier treatment of 
us, and not a little contempt of ourselves for having given the 
whole transaction such undue importance. 

We had mounted our horses and rode away a quarter of a 
mile, when it occurred to our recollection that as Dr. O’Meara 
was said to possess great influence over Buonaparte, or at all 
events, had considerable knowledge of his peculiarities from being 
so constantly in his company, it might be as well to consult with 
him, in order to discover whether or not it were still possible 
to contrive an interview. We accordingly turned back and got 
into conversation with Dr. O’Meara, who gave us little hopes 
until I chanced to mention that my father, Sir James Hall, 
had been at Brienne during the time Buonaparte was there. 
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‘Indeed,’ said the doctor, ‘I wish we had known of this earlier 
—I have little doubt that General Buonaparte would have seen 
you had he been aware of this circumstance—he is already some- 
what interested about your recent voyage to Loochoo, but having 
said that he could not see you to-day, something of this kind 
was wanting in addition as an excuse. Perhaps it may not yet 
be too late, but for this night you must necessarily give it up. 
Should Buonaparte, when I tell him what you have just stated, 
express a wish to see you, I will immediately inform Sir Hudson 
Lowe of it by telegraph.’ 

With this slender hope we left Longwood. My companions 
went to James’s town, and I returned to Plantation House for 
the night. 

13th of August.—As Dr. O’Meara had promised to let me 
know in the course of the morning what Buonaparte’s answer 
was, I remained ready to set out at a moment’s warning. The 
day passed, however, without any signal being made that we 
knew of, till one o’clock. The signalman at Plantation House 
gate then came to the house to report that a signal had been 
made from Longwood at one o'clock, to the following effect : 
‘General Buonaparte wishes to see Captain Hall at two o’clock.’ 

The signalman at the gate, supposing that I was in James’s 
town, had forwarded the message there, instead of bringing it 
to the house. Owing to the weather being hazy, it was two 
hours before the message could be transmitted back again from 
James’s town to the Governor. 

I lost no time in obeying the summons but galloped over 
the hills as fast as I could, being promted to use all speed 
lest Buonaparte should think that I had intentionally kept him 
waiting. I found my two companions waiting for me at the 
outer gate of Longwood ; they had been aware of the telegraphic 
message much earlier than I had been and proceeded instantly 
to meet me. The officer at the gate, however, would not allow 
them to pass until I showed the passport from the Governor. 

On reaching Longwood we were shown to Bertrand’s house, 
where we found the Countess Bertrand unaffectedly pleased at 
the prospect of our wishes being gratified. Bertrand said it was 
the Emperor’s desire that I should be admitted alone, first, 
and my two companions afterwards. I stated to Bertrand that 
as I spoke French badly, and with difficulty, I should prefer his 
being present to assist me if I should fail to make myself 
understood. 

IT had heard so much of the embarrassment which some people 
had experienced on being admitted to Buonaparte’s presence, 
that I thought it prudent not to rely upon the confidence 
which I felt that I should not be discomposed except by a want 
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of a sufficient knowledge in French to make myself understood. 
Bertrand went on before to mention to Buonaparte that we were 
in attendance. In about ten minutes a servant came to say 
the Emperor was ready to receive us. We were then shown to 
a smal] anti-chamber in Buonaparte’s house when Bertrand 
met us. 

On being ushered into the room I observed: Buonaparte stand- 
ing before the fire. He was leaning his head on his arm, with 
his elbow resting on the mantlepiece. He looked up, and imme- 
diately advanced a pace towards me, returning my bow in a 
quick, careless manner. On my going close up to him, he asked 

‘me in a hurried way, ‘ What is your name?’ I answered ‘ Hall.’ 

It may be proper to mention in this place that although the 
conversation was carried on in French, I have given it here 
almost entirely in English. My reason for doing this, rather 
than attempting to give what was said in the language in which 
it was spoken, is, that with the limited knowledge which I have 
of French, and the difficulty of catching Buonaparte’s peculiar 
modes of expression, I probably should have committed some 
faults in language which would have the effect of throwing a 
doubt over the whole; whereas by giving a translation I can 
be quite sure of conveying the meaning of what was said with 
as much accuracy as possible, and this is all I pretend to have 
attempted. 

I should have stated before that the notes from whence this 
account is drawn up were written immediately after the inter- 
view. I merely waited upon Sir Hudson Lowe to report what 
had passed, and then went on board the Lyra, where I wrote 
down all that I could recollect of the conversation before I slept. 

Upon telling him my name, he said, ‘Ah—Hall. I knew 
your father at Brienne. He was then learning French, and 
reading mathematics. He was very fond of mathematics, and 
liked to converse on the subject. He did not mix much with 
the young men at the college—he lived principally with the 
priests, apart from us.” Upon his pausing, I said I had fre- 
quently heard my father mention the circumstances of his having 
been at Brienne while he (Buonaparte) was at the Military 
College—but that he had no expectation of his being held so 
long in remembrance. I expressed some surprise at his recollect- 

ing any individual for so long a time, when his thoughts had 
been so much engaged with important affairs. ‘Oh, it is not 
in the least extraordinary,’ said Buonaparte, ‘because he was 
the first Englishman I ever saw, and I have recollected your 
father on that account ever since.’ 

After a short pause, he said, with a good-humoured expression 
of countenance, as if amused at the questions he was putting, 
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‘Did you ever hear your father speak about me?’ I replied at.- 
once, ‘ Yes, very often.’ Upon which Buonaparte hastily de- 
manded, ‘ What does he say of me?’ accompanying the question 
with a keen, humorous glance and a commanding look, which 
seemed to signify that he expected an immediate and an honest 
answer, and not anything studied. Fortunately I recollected 
something complimentary which I had heard my father say of 
him; and I replied instantly by saying that I had heard my 
father speak with great admiration of the encouragement which 
he had always given to Science while he was Emperor of the 
French. He appeared gratified by this, and testified his satisfac- 
tion by laughing quite heartily and making several half bows 
towards me as if to acknowledge that he felt honoured by such 
testimony in his favour. ; 

‘Well,’ resumed Buonaparte, ‘ Did you ever hear your father 
express any wish to see me?’ I told him that I had often heard 
my father say there was no person alive so well worth seeing, 
and that I had received his injunctions by all means to pay my 
respects to him if I should touch at St. Helena. ‘ Very well,’ 
retorted Buonaparte in a playful manner. ‘If he really wishes 
to see mé, why does he not come out to St. Helena-for that 
purpose?’ This was said in a jocular manner, but as there was 
something interrogative in his tone I thought it was right to say 
that my father’s situation prevented his going so far from home. 
Upon his asking me more particularly about my father’s occupa- 
tion, I told him he was President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. This furnished him with a new topic, and he continued 
for some minutes cross-questioning me about the nature of the 
Edinburgh Royal Society. He wished to know whether the 
Presidency was for life or was elective annually; desired me to 
describe in what manner subjects were brought before the 
Society, and how they were discussed. On his hearing that there 
were several hundred members, he drew back with a look of 
surprise and exclaimed, ‘ These cannot be all men of science.’ 
After talking some time on the subject he returned to my father, 
saying, ‘I am certain your father must be nine or ten years 
older than I am. At least nine years—I think ten—is it not 
so?’ I replied that I believed he was correct, upon which he 
turned nearly half round on his heel and, laughing very heartily, 
nodded his head, as if to imply that he had considerably the 
advantage of my father in being so many years his junior. 

He next asked, ‘ How many children my father had?’ I said, 

‘ Nine alive.’ ‘ Ah, c’est beaucoup,’ said Buonaparte, with an air 

of affected gravity accompanied by a formal sort of bow, as if 

he felt desirous of making up for the slighting manner in which 
he had just been treating my father on the score of age. 


Vor. LXXII—No. 428 8A 
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His next question was, ‘ Are you married? ’ and on my stating 
that I was not he asked in a quick, impatient way, ‘ Why don’t 
you marry?’ I hesitated for a moment, but, seeing that he was 
waiting for my answer, I said that I had not fortune enough to 
enable me to marry.” ‘Ah, ha!’ exclaimed Buonaparte several 
times. ‘ Faute d’argent, faute d’argent ’—laughing heartily at 
the same time and nodding his head, as if he deemed the reason 
satisfactory enough. 

He text asked how long I had been in France and, upon hear- 
ing that I had never been there, he desired to know where I 
had learnt French. When I told him I picked up the little I 
knew from prisoners of war on board various ships he asked, 
‘Were you the prisoner amongst Frenchmen, or were Frenchmen 
your prisoners?’ On my explaining it was the latter, he nodded 
several times. 

Buonaparte now began questioning me about our late Voyage 
of Discovery, of which he had heard nothing from the gentlemen 
of the Alceste who had preceded me. This was very fortunate 
for me, because the topic was quite new to him. It accordingly 
interested him highly. 

Buonaparte has been always supposed to have a strong taste 
for everything Oriental, and for what related to voyages of dis- 
covery in particular. I can fully believe that this is correct, for 
he appeared deeply interested by the account which I gave him 
of what we had seen, and he carried on his inquiries with a 
fervour and anxiety to be informed which I have never met 
with in any other person. It would be in the highest degree 
satisfactory to be able to give his questions in the order and 
in the very words they were put, but this is unfortunately not 
in my power. They were very numerous and sagacious, not 
thrown out at random, but ingeniously connected with one 
another so as to make everything assist in forming a clear com- 
prehension of the subject. I felt that there was no escaping his 
scrutiny, and such was the rapidity and precision with which 
he apprehended the subject that I felt at times as if he were as 
well or better informed upon it than I was myself, and that he 
was interrogating me with a view to discover my veracity and 
power of description. 

Having settled where Loochoo was, he went on to inquire 
about the people, making some amusing comments on their 
peculiarities. On telling him they had no arms, he said, ‘No 
arms? You mean no cannon—but they have muskets?’ I said, 
‘ Not only have they no cannon ; they have no swords nor spears.’ 
‘No poignards?’ asked he. ‘No,’ I replied. ‘We never saw 


? Captain Basil Hall married in 1825 Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hunter, at one time Consul-General in Spain. 
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any kind of warlike weapons.’ ‘ Mais,’ said Buonaparte in a loud - 
tone of voice and with a manner more vehement and impatient 

than I had seen before. ‘ Mais sans armes comment se bat on?’ 

seemingly provoked that these simple people had no means of 

breaking that tranquility and peace of which, as far as we know, 

they are the sole possessors. I stated to him that they had no 

wars, upon which he shook :his head as if the supposition was 

monstrous and unnatural. 

When told that the people of Loochoo had no money, he 
begged to question the fact. I said that we had seen no money, 
and that the people placed no value upon our gold and silver 
coins. He paused and, looking thoughtful, repeated to himself 
several times, ‘ They do not know the use of money.’ And then 
asked how we contrived to pay for the provisions which they 
gave us. He was apparently much struck with the liberality of 
these people, who supplied us with all kinds of stock and to so 
great an extent, without taking any payment. 

He made me describe every thing we received from the 
natives, as well as what we had given them by way of presents. 

I held Mr. Havell’s drawing in my hand of the scenery and 
costume of Corea and Loochoo (since published). He asked to 
look at them and, taking the sketch of the Corean chief in his 
hand, he ran his eye over the different parts, repeating to himself 
as he examined it, ‘ An old man—with a long white beard—Ha— 
@ large black hat—pipe—Chinese mat—Chinese dress—a man 
writing—Ha.’ Then, nodding his head and smiling, he said, 
* C’est bon ca,’ and looked at the rest. 

He asked what their dresses were composed of, from whence 
they got their cotton and their silks, and of what degree of 
fineness the manufacture was; whether they used horses or 
bullocks to draw their ploughs ; then about the appearance of the 
country, the climate, and the construction of their houses. He 
was no less minute with respect to their sandals, their fans, their 
pipes, and, in short, not the smallest circumstance in any of 
these pictures escaped his observation. When he saw the drawing 
of Sulphur Island he laughed and, holding it up, exclaimed, 
*C’est St. Helene.’ 

He inquired how the lower orders were dressed, and what 
their food was and how they were treated ; asked a great number 
of questions about the boats of the island and the manner of 
fishing practised by the people of Loochoo. 

He appeared highly amused by the pertinacity with which 
the women were kept out of our sight. He was particular in 
his inquiries respecting their implements of husbandry and their 
different working tools, and thence to their manufacture of iron, 
of salt, and of wine. He then asked about their religion, wished 
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to know if we had ever seen their idols, and seemed particularly 
struck with the account I gave him of the low state of their 
priesthood. He was in high spirits while putting these questions, 
and carried on his inquiry with so much cheerfulness, not to say 
familiarity, that I was more than once thrown completely off 
my guard, and caught myself unconsciously addressing him with 
the freedom and confidence of an equal. When I checked myself 
on these occasions and became more formal and respectful, he 
encouraged me to go on with so much real cheerfulness that I 
soon felt myself quite at ease in his presence. 

On his desiring me to tell him what these Loochoo people 
knew of other countries, I said they knew a little of China and 
@ little of Japan. ‘ But of Europe?’ said Buonaparte. I told 
him that they had never heard of France nor England—nor, 
continued I, emboldened by his extraordinary familiarity and 
good humour, ‘have they ever heard of you!’ Buonaparte 
appeared highly amused by this piece of impudence ; the implied 
compliment seemed to flatter his vanity more than the imper- 
tinence of the remark hurt his dignity, for he laughed heartily 
for a minute or two at what I had said. 

He continued his inquiries respecting our voyage for some 
time, and it is worthy of remark that, in preparing the notes 
made during this voyage for publication, I have scarcely dis- 
covered a single topic on which Buonaparte did not put some 
question. He spoke deliberately and distinctly, and waited with 
the utmost attention and patience for the answers. His pro- 
nunciation was so clear that I never lost a word which he spoke. 
On two occasions only I did not understand the meaning of 
some words which he made use of, but upon his repeating them 
to Bertrand in order that they might be interpreted, I caught 
his meaning before Bertrand had time to give it in English. 

He adverted in a careless way to our news from India, and 
spoke of the Mahratta War as a circumstance of no importance. 

In speaking again about my father, to which subject he 
recurred very often, he asked what were the branches of science 
to which he had paid most attention and what books he had 
written. When I had answered these questions he begged to 
know if my father was one of the Edinburgh Reviewers. I replied 
I believed not, but that his works had been criticised by the 
Reviewers. Upon which he laughed and turned round upon his 
heel towards Bertrand, evidently amused at the idea of anyone’s 
being under the hands of these gentlemen. 

He asked what was the size of the Lyra, and said in a decided 
way, ‘ you will reach England in thirty-five days ’ (we were sixty- 
two days on the passage), after which observation he paused for 
some minutes and then, making me a quick bow, said, ‘ Allons, 
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Monsieur—bon voyage ! ’ to which I replied by a bow and retired, 
after having been about twenty-five minutes in his presence. 

Buonaparte struck me as being different in appearance from 
any of the representations of him which I had at that time seen.° 
His face was larger, and more square than is given in the pictures 
and busts; and the breadth of his body, particularly across the 
shoulders, is considerably greater than I expected. From the 
accounts which we had received of his corpulency we had been 
prepared to meet a very fat man; but, although he is certainly 
large in the body, it would not have occurred to me to describe 
him as being corpulent. His flesh looked firm, and he is what 
is termed well-set; his legs in particular were well made and 
small, and his face was quite pale, approaching to white. There 
was not the least appearance of a wrinkle, either on his brow 
or at the corners of his eye. Were it not for an occasional 
lighting-up of the eyes, and a sort of determined, commanding 
glance—which pierced as it were into one’s most hidden thoughts 
—I should have been disposed to describe his look as being placid 
or gentle, and at all times lively, but never stern. Nor was there 
the slightest trace of care visible in his face or in his manner. 
On the contrary, his whole deportment, conversation, and expres- 
sion of countenance indicated a mind perfectly at ease. 

I was particularly struck with the extraordinary play of his 
upper lip; but it is very difficult to describe, the more so to me 
as I did not see him under the influence of any strong emotion. 
And what I did observe, therefore, served not so much to show 
the expression itself as to suggest to the imagination what 
possibly might be the powerful effect of his eye and lip in giving 
character to his expression when he is strongly moved. 

His air was that of a character quite unsubdued, and far 
above being affected by the ordinary accidents of life. This 
tranquility was probably assumed ; but if so he certainly played 
his part most skilfully, for I could discover nothing during the 
interview which betrayed the least ill-humour or impatience at 
his situation ; indeed, he made no allusion to it whatever, directly 
or indirectly. 

His manners were so good that from the first moment of the 
interview to the last I felt myself not only at ease in his company, 


* Since writing the: above I have seen an excellent picture of Buonaparte 
in the possession of Mr. Richard Power, of Dublin. It was painted by Girard 
in 1805, and given to the City of Rome in 1810. Mr. Power bought it at Rome 
in 1817. This picture has much more of Buonaparte’s expression of countenance 
than any I have seen. It represents him, of course, much smaller than he is 
now, but the face is extremely like and is remarkable for conveying the placidity 
and sweetness of expression which is at times so very striking in his countenance. 
The Princess Borghese sent to Mr. Power to say that she considered this picture 
as being the best of any that was ever painted of her brother. 
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but every now and then I thought I was speaking to him in 
too familiar a tone. I wished, of course, to show him all sort 
of respect and attention, but his cheerful and encouraging manner 
threw me repeatedly off my guard. 

I was fortunate in being able to furnish him with two new 
topics—the circumstance of his recollecting my father and our 
voyage of discovery. 

When speaking upon the first of these topics he was particu- 
larly animated, and seemed unaffectedly delighted by having 
accounts of an old schoolfellow. All this is so natural that there 
does not seem much difficulty in believing him sincere. As 
most people remember their boyish days, if not with pleasure, 
at least with interest, there is no reason why Buonaparte should 
not look back across the turbulent field of his past life, and view 
with complacency from his present retired station the gay and 
innocent scenes of his youth. 

Amidst the stormy emotions of his ambitious career, one 
would naturally have supposed that such calm recollections as 
these would have been swept away, and that they now returned 
upon him with greater force from having been so long unheeded. 
But the fact is otherwise, for in the very midst of his most 
arduous military operations, when pressed on all hands by the 
Allies, at a moment when of all others he might have been 
supposed most occupied with present objects, he had leisure to 
inquire in the most cool and deliberate way about his old school- 
fellows and friends whom he had not seen for upwards of thirty 
years. This occurred when he was engaged with Bliicher, near 
Brienne, in 1814. He had never visited the spot since he first 
left the college in 1782 or 1783, and upon returning under circum- 
stances as different as could well be imagined he caused inquiries 
to be made for people who had been at the college during the 
time of his residence there. The old priest who had been actually 
over Buonaparte was still alive, and was brought to him. He 
detained him a long time, asked him about all the schollars 
by name, and making the old man tell him the history of the 
different priests, servants, and everybody connected with the 
institution. He even asked what had become of certain houses 
which he missed, and, in short, seemed as well informed upon 
everything relating to the spot as the old man who had never 
quitted it. 

I have the above anecdote from an extremely intelligent 
officer, who was at that time one of Buonaparte’s suite (Flahault). 
This same gentleman tells me that Buonaparte was at all times 
interested in everything relating to Brienne, and that, whenever 
he heard of any officer who had been educated there at the same 
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time as himself he sent for him, and if he was deserving of 
promotion immediately advanced him. 

My father does not remember Buonaparte. That he was there 
at the same time with him is certain, but most unfortunately 
his journal, which had been kept day by day for some years 
before, stops a few. weeks before he went to Brienne. My father 
was not actually a student at the Military College; he was on 
a visit to the late Mr. Wm. Hamilton, who lived at the Chateau 
de Brienne. > 

My father has an obscure recollection of some boy at the 
Military College having blown up one of the garden walls with 
gunpowder, but he does not recollect his name. The circum- 
stance was brought to his memory, and connected itself with 
Buonaparte, at the time of his first rising into notice, as a great 
military character. 

Whether or not he was the mischievous youth who demolished 
the wall is uncertain, but it would be an amusing question to 
put to. Buonaparte himself. 

My two companions were received together after I left the 
room. He put a few commonplace questions and dismissed them. 
He was no less polite, however, to them than he had been to me. 

Observing crépe on Captain Harvey’s arm, he begged to know 
for whom he was in mourning, and on hearing it was for his 
father he appeared sorry, or at all events testified by his manner 
that degree of respect for the feelings of his guest which a well- 
bred person is at all times disposed to pay, particularly to a 
person in distress. 

Basti HAtLu, 
Captain R.N. 
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CAPITAE PUNISHMENT: THE CASE FOR 
ABOLITION 


BEFORE entering upon a discussion of the merits or demerits of 
capital punishment, it may perhaps be well to show briefly in 
what manner the opinion of modern civilisation is divided upon 
this question. 

England, France, and Germany still hold fast to capital 
punishment. In England in 1864 a Royal Commission sat on 
the subject. Although the question as to the abolition of the 
death penalty was not directly before it, a full half of its members 
expressed an opinion in favour thereof, and five actually signed a 
report recommending abolition. 

On the 12th of June 1877 a debate on capital punishment took 
place in the House of Commons, which was notable not only for 
a fine speech in favour of abolition by John Bright, but also for 
an extremely able exposition of the whole case by Mr. Pease. 
The amendment in favour of abolition was, however, thrown 
out by 155 votes to 50; and since then, in spite of the efforts of 
the Howard and Romilly Societies, the question has been almost 
entirely in abeyance. 

In France during recent years the death penalty has been 
very sparingly applied, but owing to the increase of crimes of 
the ‘Apache’ type it was decided a short time ago to enforce 
it more rigorously for the future. It remains to be seen whether 
this course of action will have the desired effect. 

In Germany, before the introduction of a universal Criminal 
Code for the whole of the Empire, capital punishment had been 
abolished in Saxony, Bremen, Oldenburg, and Anhalt. A pro- 
posal for striking it out of the new Criminal Code was passed by 
the North German Reichstag by 118 votes to 81. This proposal 
was, however, thrown out by the federated Governments by 127 
votes to 119. Up to the end of last year the trend of public 
opinion in Germany would appear to have been all in favour of 
the retention of the death penalty, but a reaction seems to have 
then set in, and an agitation in favour of its abolition was started 
in the newspapers. 
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It has been abolished in Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, . 
most of the Swiss Cantons, Michigan, Wisconsin and Maine of 
the U.S.A.,’? Portugal, Roumania, Venezuela, Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Lastly, do not let 
us forget San Marino. 

No one has been executed in Belgium since 1863, or in Fin- 
land since 1826. In Russia for nearly two centuries the death 
penalty has not been applied, except in cases of political crimes. 

Arguments in opposition to a particular view which are based 
on the fact that a different one is held by an overwhelming 
majority are never of much value ; for nearly all opinions tending 
towards reform are, to start with, supported by a very insignifi- 
cant minority. 

But, in any case, the facts I have given clearly show that no 
argument based on the authority of numbers is applicable in this 
instance, and no one can refuse to listen to the case for the 
abolition of capital punishment upon the ground that it is merely 
supported by a minority which is numerically insignificant, even 
if he believes that all such minorities are necessarily composed 
entirely of cranks. 

There are not, I think, at the present day many persons who 
would advocate capital punishment except as a weapon for the 
defence of society. It is possible that it may still be looked 
apon with approval for its own sake by a few adherents of the 
retributive theory of punishment, a school which delights in the 
principle of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ which 
seems to regard a sort of symmetry as the most important 
characteristic of a penal code, and which with Gilbert’s Mikado 
looks upon ‘ making the punishment fit the crime’ in the light 
of ‘an object all sublime.’ But the number of these must be 
comparatively insignificant, at any rate in this country.” For 
the greater part of thinking men the rope must be a thing highly 
objectionable in itself, the justification of which is based upon 
the interests of society alone. In attempting, therefore, to make 
out a case for its abolition, the main line of attack must be 
directed to demonstrating the non-existence or relative unim- 
portance of the advantages claimed for it by its advocates. 

I propose, however, to begin by pointing out its disadvan- 
tages, obvious though they may be; for it will, I think, be found 
that in the course of doing this we shall to a certain extent be 
answering some of the main arguments used in its favour. 

The first great objection to the death penalty is its irremedia- 


2 It was also abolished in Rhode Island, but has since been reintroduced. 
? In Germany the retributive theory of punishment, though discredited for 
a long time, has by a process of reaction once more gained favour amongst a 
certain school of jurists and political philosophers. 
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bility. In the case of every other form of punishment, if the 
innocence of a convicted man is subsequently established, some 
amends can be made ; but, once the supposed criminal is executed, 
nothing can bring him to life again, and the injustice which has 
been done can never. be made good. 

Nor is it only in works of fiction that innocent men are con- 
victed upon evidence of guilt which appears at the time to be 
overwhelming. They are, I fear, sometimes found guilty and 
sentenced even with less convincing proofs against them. The 
instances of this are too well known to repeat ;* suffice it to say 
that men have hung at a time when their supposed victims were 
merely enjoying a change of air in foreign parts, from which they 
subsequently returned glowing with health and animation. The 
fact, however, that innocent persons from time to time suffer a 
punishment which places them beyond the reach of reparation 
is by no means the most serious consequence of the irrevocable 
nature of the death penalty. Even if we put the argument at 
its very highest, such miscarriages of justice must be extremely 
rare, and the possibility of their happening taken by itself would 
by no means be a sufficient reason for the introduction of the 
reform here advocated. A far worse evil is that men indicted for 
murder, owing to the irremediability of the punishment which 
has to be inflicted in the event of their being found guilty, 
frequently escape punishment altogether, even when the evidence 
of their guilt is to all intents and purposes conclusive. The 
reason for this is that juries shrink from the responsibility of 
taking away the life of a fellow-creature, and are notoriously 
loth to convict in murder trials. This was abundantly borne out 
by the evidence of Lord Cranworth, Serjeant Parry, the Hon. G. 
Denman, Q.C. (afterwards Denman, J.), and others, before the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment in 1864, and the 
history of murder trials in recent years has furnished several 
instances of the same thing; where a jury knows that nothing 
can undo the effect of a verdict of guilty, it is naturally very 


* The most recent instance is still too fresh in the minds of the public to 
need particularisation. But see the cases mentioned in Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown, ii. pp. 289, 290, and Wills on Circumstantial Evidence, p. 283. One case 
mentioned by Coke and quoted by Hale is worth setting out for the sake of its 
picturesqueness : 

‘ An uncle who had the bringing up of his niece, to whom he was heir-at-law, 
correcting her for some offence, she was heard to say, ‘‘ Good uncle, do not kill 
me!”’ after which time the child could not be found; whereupon the uncle was 
committed on suspicion of murder, and admonished by the Justices of Assize to 
find out the child by the next Assizes; against which time he could not find her, 
but brought another child as like her in person and years as he could find and 
apparelled her like the true child, but on examination she was found not to be 
the true child. Upon these presumptions he was found guilty and executed ; but 
the truth was the child, being beaten, ran away and was received by a stranger, 
and afterwards, when she came of age to have her land, came and demanded it, 
and was directly proved to be the true child.’ 
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reluctant to give that verdict if, in its opinion, there is thé 
smallest shadow of doubt in the case; and indeed even where 
there would appear to be no uncertainty it seeks every loophole 
of escape. Thus, in murder trials, where there is the slightest 
doubt of a prisoner’s sanity, the jury invariably finds him to be 
insane, sometimes on very insufficient evidence, and this in itself 
is surely a very undesirable thing. 

Moreover, in the case of all other crimes, the principal 
evidence at the trial is as a rule furnished by the victim of the 
offence in question, but in the case of homicide this cannot be so, 
as by the very nature of the crime itself his voice is silenced for 
ever. The case for the prosecution in murder trials must therefore 
of necessity as a rule rest mainly on circumstantial evidence ; for 
murders are seldom committed in the presence of a third person. 
Thus, to a crime which by its very nature renders proof more. 
difficult than it is in the case of any other, we have affixed a 
penalty which makes it practically impossible to obtain a con- 
viction unless the evidence is to all intents and purposes over- 
whelming. Indeed, the fact of the difficulty of obtaining con- 
victions in cases where the prisoner is on trial for his life is 
so notorious that criminals themselves are aware of it. There is 
said to be a case on record where two men in the United States 
of America were travelling with a third, whom they intended to 
murder. Though they had an exceedingly good opportunity of 
carrying out their design in Rhode Island (where capital punish- 
ment had been abolished) they preferred to wait till they got 
into Massachusetts, where the affair was somehow bungled, 
and they were unable to conceal their guilt. After conviction 
and sentence they were asked why they had not used the chance 
which they had while in Rhode Island. They answered that they 
thought that conviction would be less likely in a hanging than 
in a non-hanging State.‘ 

Yet another way in which the death penalty may defeat the 
ends of justice is by being the means of burying good evidence. 
It may, for instance, sometimes happen that an accused person, 
at whom all the facts seem to point as a murderer, may have 
been an innocent spectator of the crime, who has been placed in 
this position of apparent guilt by a conspiracy on the part of the 
real murderers, with the object of destroying his evidence against 
them. By putting him to death the authorities may themselves 
be destroying the only evidence upon which, if he is subsequently 
discovered to be innocent, the real murderers might be convicted. 

We have already spoken of the heavy burden of responsibility 
which the law imposes upon the individuals who compose a jury 


“ See a paper published by the Howard Society in 1877 under the title of 
The Law of Homicide and Capital Punishment. 
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by placing in their hands this power of life and death, and shown 
that there are times when they would even seem to refuse to 
bear so great a weight honestly. But as long as the death 
penalty remains in force this burden of responsibility must be 
felt to be even more intolerable by the Home Secretary in 
cases where he has to decide whether the prerogative of mercy 
is to be exercised or not. Would it be wonderful if he some- 
times shrank from the remote possibility of taking away a man’s 
life unjustly, and exercised this prerogative in his favour even 
though morally convinced of his guilt, especially as to act other- 
wise in these days would probably mean resisting an appeal 
signed by hundreds of thousands? 

This brings us to another grave disadvantage of the death 
penalty—that is to say, the demoralising effect which it has on 
public opinion. Surely the enormous interest taken in murder 
trials, the fierce struggle for seats in court, the enormous sale 
of the papers which have the fullest details of the reigning horrors 
indicate a morbid attitude on the part of the public. Recently, 
in a well-known case, a brutal murder had been committed; a 
man of a certain amount of education had murdered his wife and 
disposed of the body in the most cold-blooded, callous, and 
cunning manner. The evidence against him was so strong that 
no reasonable person could have entertained any doubt as to his 
guilt. Yet thousands of individuals were found ready to sign a 
petition in favour of the prerogative of mercy being exercised, 
and an astute editor of a weekly paper, who certainly cannot be 
accused of ignorance of the kind of fare which the public likes 
to have served up to it, found it worth his while not only to 
produce and publish what purported to be a correspondence with 
the unfortunate wretch during the interval between sentence and 
execution, but even after the execution filled his columns with 
stories of supernatural events which were supposed to have 
happened in the house where the murder was enacted. Nor was 
this a solitary instance of a wholly inappropriate occasion upon 
which a public appeal for mercy has been made to the authorities ; 
as we have already indicated, there has hardly been a single 
murder case of any note during recent years where a largely 
signed petition has not been forwarded to the Home Secretary 
on behalf of the prisoner, if convicted, quite irrespectively of 
whether there was really anything to be said in his favour 
or not. 

This state of morbid public interest in murder trials and 
morbid sympathy for the murderer is, I think, very largely the 
effect of the death penalty. It is in order to see the spectacle of 
a man fighting for his life that people push and struggle for 
places in the court. The nature of the death sentence, with its 
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melodramatic formula and all the paraphernalia of black cap and-~ 
chaplain, invests a murder trial with a certain amount of apparent 
dignity and romance, which it would not have were the question ‘ 
merely one of penal servitude for life. The accused man becomes 
to some extent a hero, his photograph is in every illustrated 
paper, and his most trivial utterances are recorded by the half- 
penny papers with a minuteness otherwise reserved for those of 
royal personages alone. Once his days have been numbered by 
his sentence he becomes an object rather of sympathy than of 
the general reprobation which he often deserves, and which he 
would probably have meted out to him had he merely been 
condemned to penal servitude for life. 

Henry Romilly, in one of his papers published in 1886 in a 
volume entitled The Punishment of Death, accuses capital 
punishment of being calculated rather to weaken than to incul- 
cate the idea of the sanctity of human life. 


It seems to be a plain practical contradiction [he writes] for a ruler 
who proposes it as his object to stimulate by every means in his power 
the feeling that human life is sacred, and to preserve unimpaired the senti- 
ment of horror for the act of taking away human life, to follow up the 
perpetration of a first deliberate homicide by that of a second. 


I think that there are few people nowadays who would put 
their case on this point quite so highly as Romilly, or who would 
be inclined to argue seriously that the hanging of a murderer 
tended to encourage homicide by the example which it set. But 
it must be allowed that what he says on this head is not entirely 
inept, in that there really is a certain amount of incongruity 
about the death sentence. It is, in fact, quite out of harmony 
with the*spirit of the present day. In itself it must be admitted 
to be the weapon of more violent times than ours, of barbarism 
and not of civilisation. 

Again, to those criminologists who like to have a penalty 
accurately proportionate to the gravity of every offence, the 
death penalty should not commend itself. For though murders 
differ in seriousness from the most heinous of crimes to the almost 
pardonable, the death penalty cannot be varied quantitatively. 
Moreover, it is a truism that a murder is sometimes less repre- 
hensible than other offences not visited by the supreme penalty 
of the law. 

But all these objections would be as nothing could it really 
be shown that this penalty was in fact necessary for the pro- 
tection of society. 

Let us hear, therefore, what its advocates have to say on this 
head. In the first place it is said that execution is the only means 
by which we can efficiently protect ourselves from further 
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molestation at the hands of a murderer. But surely to argue 
thus betrays a profound pessimism and a lamentable lack of 
proper pride in the scientific attainments of the day. Surely, 
in these times of mechanical perfection, ingenious building, and 
well-thought-out prison management, we ought to be able to make 
our walls and locks strong enough to prevent prisoners from 
escaping, and order our prison régime in such a way that they 
cannot murder their warders. 

Secondly, it is said that the class which is most prone to 
commit murder is one composed of ruffians whose nature is more 
like that of brutes than of men ; that, owing to its lack of imagina- 
tion and low order of intelligence, this class cannot appreciate 
the nature of any punishment which does not affect it physically ; 
that therefore it is by the spectre of the gallows alone that this 
class can be intimidated, for, though these men have no innate 
respect for human life in others, the idea of dying themselves 
is peculiarly terrible tothem ; that, in fine, for the class which is 
the most homicidal by nature the fear of death is the one efficient 
deterrent, and that, were it done away with, the number of 
homicides would increase enormously. 

But let us consider this argument—or rather these state- 
ments. Assume, though only for the moment, that the particular 
class of brutal ruffian referred to is the class which is most 
inclined to commit murder, does the fear of death act as an 
efficient deterrent on this particular unimaginative class? It is 
urged that death is the only punishment which appeals to them 
vividly, and thus stops their hand when they are on the point 
of crime. But criminologists tell us that the fear of punishment 
has very little effect on this particular class of criminal at all. 
Minds so lacking in imagination find it difficult to picture any 
form of punishment as actually falling upon themselves; either 
they think nothing at all about the evil consequences which 
may follow their act, or with the sanguine spirit which often 
accompanies stupidity they think that they will escape detection, 
or their self-love is so great that they regard it as an impossi- 
bility that they themselves will be punished. In the same way a 
naughty child, even though it sees its companions punished for 
the same offence that it has committed itself, will often not believe 
that it is really going to be whipped until actually forced into 
the appropriate posture. But is it this primitive and brutal type 
that is most prone to homicide? On the contrary, I think that 
most murders are committed by persons under the influence of 
some violent passion,’ whether that passion is love, jealousy, or 


* By this of course I do not refer to cases where the offender is so much under 
the influence of passion that the crime amounts only to manslaughter, 
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greed. On such a person the thought of death can exercise very 
little deterring influence. To quote Romilly again : 


The slaves to violent passion, whether of anger or love, are generally 
but little acted upon by the fear of death. On the contrary, life to them 
is often felt as a burden as long as they are deprived of the object of 
their desire, or are unable to liberate themselves from some overpowering 
cause of constant personal annoyance or irritation. 


Surely the large number of cases where the murderer commits 
suicide immediately after the crime, or gives himself up to the 
police, shows that murderers are not the kind of men who fear 
death. 

On the contrary there is, I think, a certain morbid type of 
mind, fed on the penny novelette and other of the ranker growths 
of literature and journalism, to whom the death penalty, far 
from being a deterrent, is even an attraction. We have already 
spoken of the morbid state of public feeling by which the 
murderer is for a short time raised up on to a sort of pedestal. 
How often in reading of the conversation which has preceded a 
murder one learns that the criminal has made use of the expres- 
sion ‘I’ll swing for you!’, apparently with the feeling that he 
was delivering himself of some heroic phrase. And it would 
really seem that to the minds of certain abnormal beings the 
death penalty adds a sort of glamour to crime; the fact that in 
taking away the life of another they are risking their own seems 
in their eyes to impart to the offence an air of romance and to 
invest themselves with the attributes of a hero. The death 
penalty, too, adds greatly to the notoriety which may be obtained 
by murder, and crimes have before now been committed out of 
no other motive than a thirst for notoriety. 

But, even granting the existence of a class which it seriously 
deters from crime, the fear of death will, I think, as time goes 
on, come to lose a great part of its force. I do not think it can 
be denied that the literal belief in the fires and tortures of Hell 
is gradually on the wane, and when the criminal is freed from 
this, and untroubled by any doubts as to ‘What dreams may 
come ... in that sleep of death,’ the death penalty will be 
robbed of a very considerable part of its terrors. 

The argument as to the indispensability of the death penalty 
on the ground of its deterrent qualities is of course by no means 
@ new one. It was used again and again as the most trusted 
weapon of that stubborn band of reactionaries who doggedly 
contested every step in the great course of penal reform which 
has gradually swept away the old barbarity uf the law. It was 
used equally strenuously in seeking to retain the death penalty 
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as a punishment for stealing a shilling as it now is in defending 
it as a punishment for murder. 

In 1810 a Bill was passed by the House of Commons repeal- 
ing the statute which made shoplifting to the extent of 5s. a 
capital offence. The Bill was thrown out in the Lords, and the 
cry of protest and horror with which Lord Ellenborough greeted 
it in that Assembly is almost pathetic. 


My Lords [he said], if we suffer this Bill to pass we shall not know 
where to stand; we shall not know whether we are on our heads or our 
feet. My Lords, I think this above all others is a law on which so much 
of the security of mankind depends in its execution that I should deem 
myself neglectful of my duty to the public if I failed to let the law take 


its course. 


That this implicit belief in the deterrent efficacy of the gallows 
rests upon no basis of reason we have already attempted to show ; 
but has it any foundation of fact ? 

We are told that judges, gaolers, and chaplains have again 
and again observed the terrific effect of the death sentence upon 
the condemned man; that the poor wretch sometimes screams, 
and rages like a wild beast, sometimes loses consciousness and 
can only with difficulty be restored to animation. But—in 
answer to this—in the first place it must be said that we have 
also heard many a tale of death sentences received with stolid 
fortitude, in sullen silence or in mockery, and of Gargantuan 
breakfasts eaten with the utmost relish on the morning of execu- 
tion. In the second place it does not follow that, because the 
death sentence when it is an accomplished fact appears very 
terrible to the criminal, it will therefore act as a serious deterrent 
when it only seems to be a remote possibility, and when the risk 
of detection seems to the criminal to be infinitesimal. Many 
things, moreover, appear very terrible when they are close to 
one, which at a distance do not alarm one : the end of the holidays 
to a schoolboy who hates school, a fence to a nervous rider— 
even sometimes a visit to the dentist. 

When we come to look at the facts, as far as we have the 
power to do so, we come upon some things which tend to make us 
believe that the deterrent effect of capital punishment has, to 
say the least of it, been greatly exaggerated. 

On the 21st of June 1877 ten men were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murderous conspiracies. The New York Herald pre- 
dicted the wholesome effect of the terrible lesson. ‘We may be 
certain,’ it proclaimed, ‘ that the pitiless severity of the law will 
deter the most wicked from anything like the imitation of these 
crimes.’ 

Yet on the night following the execution two of the witnesses 
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at the trial had been murdered, and before the 5th of July five 
of the prosecutors had met the same fate.*® 

Again, during the last three years in which cattle-stealing 
was punishable with death there were in all 113 convictions for 
this offence ; in the three years which followed the abolition of 
the death penalty there were only sixty-seven. 

Similarly, as against 590 convictions for horse-stealing during 
the last three years in which it was punishable by death, there 
were only 566 in the first three years after it had ceased to be. 

These figures, at any rate, show that the terrific outburst of 
these offences prophesied as the result of the abolition of the 
death penalty by its advocates hardly came up to their expecta- 
tions, and seem to show that in the case of these crimes, at all 
events, the death penalty has no peculiar virtue as a preventive. 
And if it does not operate more effectively than other forms of 
punishment in the case of what may be described as cold-blooded 
offences, it surely will not have any greater relative efficiency in 
the case of a crime like murder; for that, as we have seen, is 
generally the result of a state of mind in which some strong 
passion has deprived the murderer of the faculty of considering 
the consequences of his action. 

Capital punishment for murder was abolished in Saxony in 
1868 (though, owing to the introduction of a universal penal 
code applicable to the whole of the German Empire, it has now 
perforce been revived in that country). In the three years before 
the abolition there were twenty-nine convictions for murder; 
in the three years which followed it there were only nineteen. 

Nor does any gradual increase of convictions for murder 
appear to follow the abolition of capital punishment. 

In the State of Wisconsin the abolition took place in 1853. 


In 1854 there were 3 convictions for murder 
» 1855 ‘i 
», 1856 “i 
» 1857 a 
» 1858 : 
» 1859 as 
» 1860 bs 
» 1861 ¥ 
yy 1862 me 
» 1863 is 
» 1864 ” 
» 1865 ie 
» 1866 = 
» 1867 = 
» 1868 a 


* See a paper published by the Howard Society in 1877 under the title 
The Law of Homicide and Capital Punishment. 
Vor. LXXII—No. 428 3B 
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In 1869 there were 2 convictions for murder 


» {1870 ” 4 ” ” 
” 1871 ”? 3 ” ” 
” 1872 ” 1 ”? ” 


Turning to more modern figures, we find that it certainly 
cannot be asserted that homicide is on the increase in the 
countries where capital punishment has been abolished as com- 
pared with those where it is retained. 

On the contrary, it is a noteworthy fact that in Italy, although 
all other crime is increasing, homicide is strictly on the decrease. 
Thus in 1892 there were 4408 homicides, in 1897 4005, in 1902 
3202.” 

In Holland (where capital punishment was done away with in 
1870) the number of persons convicted between 1898 and 1908 
was as follows: 


{ 
1898 | 1899 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


Murder . .| 6/6/44] 6] 2/6/10] 5] 9} 7/1 
Manslaughter .| 10 | » | 10 | 138 | 12 | 11 | 12 | 20 | 15 | 14 | 23 
RS NE AER Nett! FOP mah Maths eines Mie Mess eg Demers te 
Together. .| 16 | 12 | 14] 19 | 14 | 17 | 22 | 25 | 24 | 21 | 34 


Although this finishes with a bad year, I do not think that, 
taking into account the increase in the population, it can possibly 
be contended that there is an increase here sufficient to justify any 
conclusion as to the desirability of capital punishment being 
drawn from it. 

In Norway, where, though capital punishment has only ac- 
tually been abolished by law since 1905, it has been a dead-letter 
since 1867, and so can have exercised no terrorising effect, the 
figures are as follows (all kinds of homicides are now classed as 
one, but up till 1905 I have given the murders and manslaughters 
in a separate column) : 


Murder . a 6 6 2 13 8 0 




















Manslaughter .| 22 16 12 25 15 13 12 — _ 
Together . -| 28 22 14 38 18 13 | 14 14 16 





7 The reader will at once be struck by the size of these figures as compared 
with those of the homicides committed in England; but, as stated above, homi- 
cides in Italy are on the decrease, and the difference must unquestionably be put 
down to the fact that while the population of England is as a whole peaceable and 
cocl-tempered, hot-blooded Italy is and always has been par excellence the land 
of the stiletto, the blood-feud, and the ‘crime passionnel.’ 
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Thus, out of these three countries where the death penalty is 
not enforced by law, in one we find a very marked decrease of 
homicide, and in the other two the figures remain practically 
stationary, though in Holland there is a slight increase and in 
Norway 2 slight decrease. 

On the other hand, none of the countries which enforce capital 
punishment can point to any appreciable decrease in homicide. 
The following is the number of persons tried for murder and 
manslaughter in England since 1897 : 


] l | 
1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1902 } 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 


62| 51) 74) 71| 78| 70} 63| 63| 45) 67| 78 
209 | 172 | 171 | 192 | 183 | 160 | 139 | 142 | 121 | 154 | 133 


| 
Murder . - | 63) 59 
Manslaughter . | 199/176 





ear 
Together . . 262| 295 27 223 | 245 | 263 | 231 | 230 | 202 | 205 | 166 | 221 | 211 


bo 











The statistics of homicide in Germany are shown by the 
following table of convictions : 


] 
1897 | 1898 1899 | 1900 ee 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 1901 | 1908 1909 





Murder . - | 101 | 106 79| 89 84 108 86; 94) 91) 93) 82} 80) 95 
Manslaughter . | 174 | 163) 171 | 162/ 158 | 179 | 189 | 179 | 180 | 168 | 190} 210; 193 


251 | 242 | 282 | 275 | 273 271 | 261 272 | 290 | 288 





Together . . | 275 | 269 | 250 





When these figures are worked out it will be found that the 
convictions for murder are practically stationary, while those for 
manslaughter are slightly on the increase. If this can be taken 
to mean anything, it is questionable whether it does not point to 
an increase in homicide progressing simultaneously with a grow- 
ing reluctance on the part of juries to convict on the capital 
charge. 

In America, as has already been stated, capital punishment, 
often accompanied by a revolting publicity,* is in force in all 
except three States, the inhabitants of which only form a very 
insignificant part of the population. Yet, according to an article 
which recently appeared in Collier’s Weekly, America is ‘ the 
most murderous nation in the world,’ and ‘recently compiled 
statistics show that murder is committed in the United States 
every hour of the day and night throughout the year.’ It appears 
that the murders in 1910 totalled 8975, amounting to the enor- 
mous proportion of 98 per million of the population. 

Yet only 104 executions took place. A large number of the 
criminals were never brought to trial, and of the persons that 


* See an account of an execution carried out in a theatre contained in the 
Standard of the 15th of December 1911. 


3B2 
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were, apparently over two-thirds were either acquitted or sen- 
tenced to be detained in lunatic asylums. Collier’s Weekly has 
calculated that for a man committing a murder the odds against 
execution are about eighty to one. We have never heard that 
other offences can be committed in America with such high hopes 
of impunity. On the other hand, we have heard a great deal of 
the enormous difficulty of getting together a jury free from 
persons who object to capital punishment on principle. Would 
it be utterly preposterous to assume that this glorious security 
which the murderer enjoys is not wholly unconnected with the 
practice of capital punishment? 

In a recent contribution to the Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, 
in which he advocates the retention of the death penalty, 
Professor Wundt, of Leipzig, the eminent philosopher, writes as 
follows : ' 

The most formidable objection to the ‘deterrent’ theory of capital 
punishment consists in the figures furnished by statistics. These show 
that the effect of the death penalty—more especially when carried out 
for purposes of intimidation after the manner of a public spectacle—is 
an increase, rather than a decrease, in offences which violate the sanctity 
of human life. 


It is, however, wholly unnecessary from the present point of 


view to claim as much as this for the various figures given here. 
If they have merely shown that there is no empirical ground for 
assuming the deterrent qualities of the death penalty they will 
have served their purpose. For I hope to have already demon- 
strated that there is no basis of reason upon which this assump- 
tion can be made, and that apart from its supposed deterrent 
virtue capital punishment can have no possible justification.° 


A. F. ScHUSTER. 


* It may be worth mentioning that, since this article was written, at the 
Deutsche Juristen-Tag, a meeting of representative lawyers from all parts of 
Germany and Austria held this year at Vienna and very largely attended, a 
motion in favour of the abolition of capital punishment was only rejected by 
@ very narrow majority. 











PANAMA: THE DIFFICULTY AND ITS 
SOLUTION 


THE Panama policy of the United States has caused much sur- 
prise, disappointment and irritation in Great Britain, and the 
angry protests against America’s ‘breach of faith’ which have 
lately appeared in the British Press have very naturally aroused 
much resentment on the other side of the Atlantic, and have 
led to vehement attacks upon Great Britain in the American 
newspapers. The possibility of a serious Anglo-American 
quarrel has filled with great joy those who are not friendly to 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and with great concern Ahose who, like 
the writer of these pages, hope for an Anglo-Saxon reunion, 
and believe that the peace of the world can most firmly be 
established, not by unpractical schemes of international disarma- 
ment advocated by visionaries, but by the hearty, determined 
and practical co-operation of the British Empire and the United 
States. 

Quarrels between States and between individuals arise most 
frequently from hastiness, lack of thought and mutual mis- 
understandings. The Panama controversy is no exception to 
the rule. The American politicians and pressmen whose views 
we have heard on this side of the ocean have perhaps not 
sufficiently considered the ultimate consequences of the policy 
which they have forced upon their Government. Their views 
will probably before long be influenced by the opinion of their 
statesmen, their military and naval experts, and other public 
servants. American diplomacy, being constantly hustled and 
driven by immature and ill-informed public opinion, is apt to act 
rashly and impulsively, and to make initial mistakes. But 
usually it corrects these mistakes in time, for Americans, 
above all men, are open-minded. On the other hand, the British 
publicists, who have loudly complained of the Panama policy of 
the United States, have shown that they are, practically with- 
out exception, insufficiently acquainted with the facts and with 
the American view of the case and the peculiar difficulties 
of American diplomacy. I have had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing in Washington the Panama problem in all its bearings 
with some of the leading American statesmen, admirals and 
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generals, and with the heads of the Government departments 
concerned in it. Let us, then, study dispassionately the Panama 
question in the light of information much of which will be 
new to the British public, and let us especially try to understand 
and appreciate the American point of view. 

The Panama problem has a politico-military and an economic 
aspect. Although the politico-military aspect is undoubtedly 
by far-the more important one of the two, the economic aspect 
has monopolised public attention. It has exclusively been 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, as if the Panama 
question was not one of the greatest national questions affecting 
England and America, but merely a question of pounds, shillings 
and pence and a shipping question. However, let us first 
consider the economic aspect of the Panama problem. 

The Panama policy of the United States, considered from 
the economic point of view, is part of their shipbuilding and 
shipping policy. Very little is known in Great Britain of 
America’s maritime policy and conditions, and of her maritime 
history, disappointments, hopes and ambitions. Yet a know- 
ledge of America’s maritime conditions and ambitions is 
essential for understanding her Panama policy. 

Few people in Great Britain know how incredibly quickly 
American shipping has declined. Its downward course during 
the last sixty years will be seen at a glance from the following 
table : 

Tota, Exports anD Imports oF THE UNITED States By SEA 
(From the Report of the Commissioner of Navigation) 











Percentage 
— |. | Soe a ie 
vessels 
Dols. Dols. Dols. Per cent. 
1850 239,272,084 90,764,954 330,037,038 75.2 
1860 | 507,247,757 255,040,793 762,288,550 65.5 
1870 | 352,969,401 638,927,488 991,896,889 35.6 
1880 | 258,346,577 1,224,265,434 | 1,482,612,011 17.4 
1890 202,451,086 1,371,116,744 | 1,573,567,830 12.9 
1900 195,084,192 1,894,444,424 | 2,089,528,616 9.3 
1910 | 260,837,147 2,721,962,475 | 2,982,799,622 8.7 


In 1850 more than seven-tenths of the American foreign trade 
was carried in American vessels. Now less than one-tenth of 
the American trade is carried in such vessels. 

In the United States and elsewhere it is frequently asserted 
that the Civil War ‘ destroyed’ the American merchant marine. 
That assertion is not correct. The American shipping engaged 
in the foreign trade was diminished not only by the attacks 
of hostile cruisers, but still more by being transferred from the 
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foreign to the coasting trade; for, in the absence of adequate 
railways, the coasting trade had received an enormous impetus 
through the war which made huge transports of food and war 
materials necessary. The rapidity with which the American 
ships were so transferred will be seen from the following figures : 


TONNAGE OF AMERICAN VESSELS 





— In the Foreign Trade In the Coasting Trade 
Tons Tons 
1861 . é P “ 2,496,894 2,704,544 
oI aie aan D 2,178,587 2,616,716 
Sg ry bee 1,926,886 2,960,633 
1864 . ° . . 1,486,749 3,245,265 
1865 . . ; s 1,518,350 3,381,522 
Difference . . : —978,544 +676,978 


In the course of the war the tonnage of American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade diminished by almost 1,000,000 tons, 
whilst that engaged in the coasting trade increased by almost 
700,000 tons. The actual war losses suffered by the American 
merchant marine through capture and through the placing of 
American shipping under foreign flags were not as great as is 
generally believed. 

Since the time of the war the character of the American 
merchant marine has curiously changed. The shipping engaged 
in the foreign trade has slowly and almost continuously 
diminished, whilst that engaged in the coasting trade has almost 
continuously and very greatly increased, as follows : 


ToNNAGE OF AMERICAN VESSELS 








eines In the Foreign Trade In the Coasting Trade 
| Tons Tons 
1865 . ; , | 1,518,350 8,381,522 
Saar es 1,448,846 2,688,247 
Rr? at Nee ea 1,515,598 3,219,698 
1880 . ‘ ; | 1,314,402 2,637,686 
BS. Sa cite obekad 1,262,814 2,895,371 
1890 . ; é . 928,062 3,409,435 
eer ee el 822,347 3,728,714 
1900 . : ; af 816,795 4,286,516 
1905 . " ; . 943,750 5,441,688 
1910 . 3 ‘ ‘ 782,517 6,668,966 
Difference . | — 735,833 +3,287,444 


if be 

During the decade 1900-1910 the American coastal shipping 
has increased by considerably more than 2,000,000 tons, a truly 
wonderful progress. 
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Many causes have contributed to the decline of the American 
merchant marine. Of these the Civil War is only one. Another 
cause lay in the evolution of the ship towards the middle of 
last century. During the sailing-ship era the United States had, 
as far as the shipping industries are concerned, an enormous 
advantage over the nations of Europe, and especially over thinly 
wooded Great Britain, through the cheapness of timber and of 
the other important raw materials required in shipbuilding, which 
were plentiful and extremely cheap in America, and which were 
very scarce and very dear in Europe. That advantage was lost 
with the advent of the iron ship. 

Many people in the United States and in Great Britain believe 
that the decline of the maritime industries of the United States 
has been caused by the policy of Protection. However, accord- 
ing to the best American authorities, the former prosperity of 
the United States shipping was due not to Free Trade, but to 
rigorous Protection, and the decline of the United States shipping 
was due not to Protection but to the withdrawal of Protection— 
to Free Trade. On that point the very important Report of 
the American Merchant Marine Commission, which examined all 
the leading shipping people in the United States, contains the 
following weighty pronouncement : 


The American merchant fleet from 1800 to 1860 was the second in size 
and the most enterprising, efficient and profitable in existence. But 
throughout: most of that time it was a protected industry—protected at 
first by discriminating duties and tonnage taxes, which were not completely 
removed against our most formidable rival until 1849; protected later by 
the California gold discovery and the Crimean War. When these factors 
lost their power, as they did in 1855-1856, there came the sharpest and 
most significant decline that American shipbuilding has ever suffered in 
the half-decade from 1855 to 1860. 


How powerful the American shipbuilding industry was even 
during the very period of 1855-1860, when, as we are authorita- 
tively informed, it suffered ‘the sharpest and most significant 
decline that it has ever suffered,’ will be seen from the fact 
that the output of shipping of the United States was then equal 
to the tonnage built in Great Britain, whilst the tonnage which 
the United States built for foreign countries was far greater than 
the tonnage which Great Britain built for foreign countries. 
On this interesting and important point Mr. E. T. Chamberlain 
furnished the following figures to the American Merchant Marine 
Commission : 


TonnaGE BuILt DURING THE Four Years 1858-1861 


In the United States In Great Britain 
849,307 tons 883,495 tons 
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Tonnace Sotp To Forzrgn CounTRIES DURING Four Years 1858-1861 
In the United States In Great Britain 
101,222 tons 74,642 tons 
Shortly before the outbreak of the American Civil War, and 
during a period when the American shipbuilding industry suffered 
‘the sharpest and most significant decline that it has ever 
suffered,’ that industry was certainly as powerful as that of Great 
Britain. 
In 1871 the United States began the policy of admitting free 
of duty materials for shipbuilding, and gradually extended that 
policy. The Dingley Tariff of 1897, for instance, stated : 


Sec. XII: ‘That all materials of foreign production which may be 
necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United States for 
foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of being employed in the 
foreign trade, including the trades between the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
of the United States, and also the materials necessary for the building of 
their machinery, and all articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, 
may be imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials have been 
used for such purposes, no duty shall be paid thereon. But vessels receiving 
the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise 
trade of the United States more than two months in any one year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of the duties of which a rebate is 
herein allowed; provided that vessels built in the United States for 
foreign account and ownership shall not be allowed to engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States.’ 

Sec. XIII: ‘ That all articles of foreign production needed for the repair 
of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses free of duty under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe.’ 


Under this law, which is still in force, not only steel plates 
and shapes, but articles of equipment as elaborate and costly as 
ships’ compasses have been imported free of duty for the use 
of vessels built in the United States for the foreign trade, and 
for the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and the Pacific. As 
freight is cheap, and as all nations habitually sell their wares 
cheaper in the foreign than in the home market, the United 
States could, and can still, obtain their raw materials required for 
shipbuilding as cheaply as the shipbuilders of the United King- 
dom. It is, therefore, clear that Protection has not caused the 
decline of the United States shipbuilding industry, which has 
continued since 1897 notwithstanding the abrogation of all duties 
on imported materials for shipbuilding. On this point Mr. E. T. 
Chamberlain wrote in his Official Report on Navigation of 1909 : 
‘Among the fanciful causes for the decline of the American 
merchant marine the high tariff is sometimes included.’ Senator 
Gallinger wrote in his Report ‘ Development of the American 
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Ocean Mail Service and American Commerce’ (60th Congress, 
Ist Session, doc. 225) : 


Any shipowner or builder who desires to send to Scotland for his steel 
plates and shapes and other materials, not only for the construction but for 
the equipment and repair of the vessel for the deep-sea trade or for the 
coastwise trade between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, could have brought 
in such materials by the shipload, and received a rebate of every penny of 
the duty. If our ocean fleet has not increased, it has not been for lack of 
free access to the free materials of the world ; it has not been because of the 
* extortion ’ of any trust or the ‘ barriers’ of a protective tariff. The truth 
is that ‘ free materials’ alone, as has so often been demonstrated, are not 
a determining factor in the prosperity of any industry. 


The American protective system reaches no further than the 
land frontiers, for the sea is open to all. Free Trade prevails 
on the sea. The decline of the shipbuilding and shipping indus- 
tries of the United States is due—and this fact is most important 
—neither to the Civil War nor to Protection, but to the absence 
of Protection for American shipping on the seas. Protection has 
brought the manufacturing industries from Europe to the United 
States, and has made them exceedingly prosperous and powerful. 
Owing to the rapid and continuous expansion of the manufactur- 
ing industries, employment in America is excellent as a rule, 
and there is work for all who will work. Besides, the high 
import duties which were imposed for the purpose of protect- 
ing ‘ the American standard of living’ have maintained American 
wages at a level which is approximately twice as high as that 
of British wages. The cost of ships consists of two factors, the 
price of raw materials and the wages paid in shipbuilding. 
Now, although the American shipbuilders can buy their beams, 
plates, etc., as cheaply as the British shipbuilders, either in the 
United States or abroad—for they can import them free of duty— 
American ships cost far more than British ships, because of the 
great difference between American and British wages. On this 
point Mr. John M‘Neil, late National President of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Shipbuilders of America, stated before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 1906 : 


I have served my time in Scotland, and have worked at the business 
there considerably. . . . In Scotland and England the present rate of wages 
is 6s. a day. That is the standard rate of wages. You, gentlemen, know 
what that is. It is $1.50. That is the price paid at the present time at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, England. To-day, in this country, our mechanics 
in the Navy Yard here average $3.20 per day, or more than 100 per cent. 
more than is paid in that country. The same conditions will govern in the 
private yards of private corporations. All the shipbuilding done in the 
Old Country, and a lot of it done here, is done on piecework. That includes 
all shipbuilders, skilled mechanics, riveters, fitters, caulkers, boilermakers. 
The large majority of the work is done on piecework. In Scotland the 
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highest rate of wages at the present time for piecework in driving rivets is 
9s. per hundred for three-quarter rivets, and 10s. 6d. for larger rivets. 
The price increases with the size of the rivets. In this country you are 
paying $3.50 per hundred, whereas they are paying $1.75... . 

The rate of wages and conditions existing on the other side make it 
impossible for us people here to compete successfully with them in the 
market. The wages over there are low, exceedingly low; they are over 
100 per cent. lower over there than here in a great many cases. ... I hope 
not a gentleman here would desire to see American labour put on the 
same level or in the same condition as in England. There is no accommo- 
dation for the working-man there. He is a working-man as long as he 
lives; but in this country it is different, and we want you, gentlemen, to 
keep it different, too. We do not want conditions like that to come into 
this country, and I hope no gentleman here will try to enact any legisla- 
tion that will bring about conditions whereby we will be compelled to work 
for the same rate of wages or under the same conditions as they do in 
England. 


In the words of the American Merchant Marine Commission : 
‘The real dominant factor is not the price of materials, but the 
high wages of the skilled American workmen who fashion the 
plates and beams into the finished ship.’ 

As wages in the shipbuilding trade are on an average about 
twice as high in the United States as in Great Britain, American 
ships are far more expensive than British ships. Now, the first 
cost of a ship is a matter of the greatest importance to ship- 
owners. One must reckon 5 per cent. on the first cost of the 
ship for interest, 5 per cent. for depreciation, and 6 per cent. 
for insurance, or in all a charge of 16 per cent. per year. If, 
owing to the great difference in wages, an American ship costs 
50 per cent. more to build than a British ship of equal size— 
that is an average difference—the American shipowner who 
competes with British trade is handicapped at the outset with 
a crippling charge of 8 per cent. per annum owing to the greater 
first cost of his ships alone. But in running his ships in free 
competition with the nations of the world, the American ship- 
owner has to reckon not only with this handicap of 8 per 
cent. per year, for American seamen’s wages also are in many 
cases twice as high as are British seamen’s wages. The 
American Merchant Marine Commission gives, for instance, the 
following example : 


Tota Waces Parp Pek ANNUM 


American s.s. Acapulco, operating between British s.s. Palena, operating between 
San Francisco and Panama San Francisco and Valparaiso 
Gross tonnage, 2572 tons Gross tonnage, 2553 tons 
66 men 86 men 
Wages, $36,720.00 per annum Wages, $18,430.32 per annum 


The American ship Acapulco paid twice the wages paid by 
the British ship Palena, although the British ship carried twenty 
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more men. American ships have not only to pay far higher 
wages than British ships, but they have also to provide better 
food and accommodation. For instance, according to Par. 107 
of the American Navigation Laws, American seamen are entitled 
to no less than 14 lb. of fresh meat per day when in port, and 
to 14 lb. of salt meat, canned meat, and fish per day when not 
in port. Owing to the abundance of employment and the high 
rate of wages prevailing universally in America, cheap sailors 
are unobtainable in that country. Hence, free competition 
between English and American ships is out of the question. 
The inability of the United States to compete freely on the sea 
with Great Britain on neutral routes is most strikingly shown 
by the following figures : 


TonnaGE of SHIPPING PassED THROUGH THE SuEz Canal DuRING 1911 
United Kingdom. . 8,089 vessels 11,715,947 tons net 
United States . , ‘ 2 vessels 1,690 tons net 
In the trade through the Suez Canal English and American 

shipping stand in the relation of 6000 to 1. On the neutral sea 
routes American shipping has disappeared. Had the United 
States not reserved the coasting trade to American shipping, and 
subsidised a few liners, there would be no American merchant 
marine at all. 

The Americans are an intensely patriotic people, and they 
think it is a disgrace to their country that their merchant marine, 
which used to rival that of Great Britain, has been practically 
wiped out; that almost her entire foreign trade is carried in 
foreign bottoms ; that the freight charges made by foreign ships 
for American exports are as a rule higher than the freights 
charged by the same ships for European exports; that an 
American wishing to travel from New York to Rio Janeiro or 
Buenos Ayres in comfort has to cross the ocean twice, travelling 
vid England ; that in case of war their fleet is dependent for its 
coal on foreign colliers. They feel all this as a national humilia- 
tion. Hence the citizens, regardless of class and occupation, call 
passionately for the re-creation of the American merchant marine. 
Important organisations for the promotion of the American 
merchant marine have sprung up throughout the United States. 
Countless meetings of merchants, manufacturers, bankers and 
other business men have demanded its re-creation for purely 
patriotic reasons. On the 26th of January 1910, the National 
Board of Trade resolved at the fortieth annual meeting at 
Washington : 

That in our judgment the commercial interests of the country require 
prompt legislation, such as will result in the re-establishment of the 


American merchant marine. 
That we ask of Congress not only the immediate establishment of 
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American owned and managed mail and freight lines to our dependencies” 
and the leading commercial countries of the world, but also a proper 
legislation which will enable our citizens to build, operate and maintain 
steamers and sailing-vessels on an equal footing with any other maritime 
Power. 


I could quote hundreds of similar resolutions passed unanimously, 
not only by associations of business men, but by farmers’ 
grangers as well. 

That the re-creation of the American merchant marine is 
not a sectional or party matter, but a national question, will 
be seen by the examination of the party platforms and the 
party literature of the two great American parties. I have 
before me the latest Republican and Democratic campaign books. 
In the Republican campaign book the re-creation of the merchant 
marine is advocated on eleven closely printed pages. In the 
Democratic campaign book it is demanded on no less than thirty- 
one pages. The two great American parties are agreed as to 
the end, but they are not agreed as to the means. The Republi- 
can party has hitherto recommended subsidies sufficient to enable 
American shipowners to compete with other nations on the ocean. 
The Democratic party has proposed a discriminating tariff in 
favour of goods imported in American ships by means of rebates 
on the import duties charged on the goods so imported. Ship- 
subsidy Bills of various kinds come every year before the 
American Congress. 

The Atlantic trade of the United States is carried on chiefly 
by Great Britain and Germany, whilst the Pacific trade of the 
United States is largely in the hands of the Japamese. The 
American shipping trade has fallen into the hands of Great 
Britain, Germany and Japan because wages in these three 
countries are far lower than they are in the United States. Now, 
every good American is indignant that they should have lost 
their merchant marine through the free competition of ‘low- 
priced alien labour’ and not unnaturally they wish to take from 
Great Britain and the other great maritime countries the trade 
which they have lost. How can this be done in view of the 
existing commercial treaties? The late Senator Elkins, in a 
speech delivered in the United States Senate on the 5th of April 
1897 on discriminating duties, said : 


When the United States wish to restore shipping and become indepen- 
dent on sea as on land, a treaty with England, covered with the dust of 
nearly a century, is brought forth, and we are solemnly told its sacred 
provisions must not be violated, and we must remain bound hand and foot, 
powerless to help ourselves, though what is proposed is right and proper, 
and would benefit our interests. No treaty should stand in the way of our 
having what belongs to us as a matter of right, and having our fair share 
of the carrying-trade of the world. Of course, no treaty should be violated 
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as long as it is in force, but this Bill expressly proposes in terms to abrogate 
all treaties in conflict with the provisions of the Bill. 


If that policy, which is frequently advocated, should be 
adopted, the danger of retaliation would, of course, arise. How 
will that danger be met? In a Report of 1910 (sixty-first Con- 
gress, second Session, Report 502, Part 2) on the American 
merchant marine, we read : 


All the commercial nations of the world need what we have tosell. They 
cannot afford to impose unnecessary burdens upon their own people in their 
efforts to punish us for the exercise of the very right which they claim for 
themselves. In one respect, at least, we have the advantage of any other 
country. We produce the cotton which keeps their factories running, gives 
employment to their labour and clothes their millions. They cannot get 
it elsewhere, and there is no substitute. It is inconceivable that England, 
or Germany, or any other country which manufactures cotton cloth, would 
put a burden upon our raw material, without which their machinery 
would stop and their people would suffer. 


The United States very naturally desire to recover the 
shipping trade they have lost from those countries to which 
they have lost it. Owing to Great Britain’s predominance on 
the seas, the American maritime policy is necessarily and 
inevitably anti-British, sympathy with Great Britain not- 
withstanding. 

Examination of the very voluminous official investigations 
and reports on the subject shows clearly that the various pro- 
posals for the re-creation of the American merchant marine have 
hitherto not led to the adoption of a comprehensive policy because 
of the enormous expenditure required for equalising British and 
American shipping conditions by sufficiently high subsidies or 
by rebates on import duties. Consequently, the most prominent 
supporters of the American maritime policy have advocated 
during the last two decades to begin by building up that part of 
the American shipping trade in which the United States are most 
strongly interested, and they have naturally selected the trade 
between South and North America as the most promising and 
most immediate field of Governmental action. The United 
States embarked upon the construction of the Panama Canal 
for military and economic reasons. But whilst military con- 
siderations were uppermost in the minds of the American states- 
men, economic ones predominated very naturally in the minds 
of the American politicians and the general public. The en- 
thusiasm of the people was roused by the confident expectation 
that the Panama Canal would prove a powerful instrument for 
the re-creation of the American merchant marine, that it would 
specially benefit the Americans by handicapping the foreign 
shipping using it. Therefore the man in the street refused to 
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take the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty seriously. He argued, with 
good common sense: ‘Surely the Government is not going to 
spend $500,000,000 of American money on the Panama Canal 
for the benefit of Great Britain, Germany and Japan?’ He 
thought it a matter of course that, as the United States were to 
build the Canal with the money of American taxpayers, its 
principal advantage would be reserved to American shipping. 
Everyone acquainted with the United States knew beforehand 
that the American Government would find it exceedingly difficult 
to act in accordance with the stipulations of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, because these were opposed to popular expectations, and, 
indeed, to common sense. 

American diplomacy made, no doubt, a mistake in signing 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. At that time American diplomats 
might have argued that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should be 
abrogated owing to the altered condition of affairs, and that, 
on the principle ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune,’ the 
United States were entitled to give favoured treatment to their 
own ships. That would have been businesslike. Legally, 
according to the wording of the treaty, the United States are 
not now entitled to grant to their ships the free use of the Canal, 
but morally they are so entitled. That fact has been overlooked 
by most British writers. The American statesmen responsible 
for the signing of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty acted unwisely. 
Was Mr. Roosevelt responsible for the mistake? At any rate, 
the Americans should rather be angry with their own statesmen 
for having signed a stupid treaty, and thrown away America’s 
chances, than with Great Britain for expecting the fulfilment of 
the treaty which they had signed after the fullest discussion. 

British indignation at the non-observance of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty is due partly to the fact that the British public is 
unacquainted with the justifiable maritime hopes and ambitions 
of the American people, and the equally justifiable expectations 
that the Canal should benefit their own shipping; partly it is 
due to an exaggerated idea of the economic importance and value 
of the Panama Canal and the consequences of America’s decision 
to grant free passage through the Canal to American vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade. As the coasting trade is already 
reserved by law to American shipping, the action of the United 
States will not diminish in the least the business of British 
and other non-American shipowners using the Canal, because 
these are excluded from the coasting trade by law. The fear 
expressed by Mr. Bunau-Varilla that non-American ships would 
have to pay for the boon granted to American ships by increased 
tolls seems scarcely justified. The Americans will, no doubt, 
charge the highest toll which the traffic can bear, because, even 
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then, the Canal will not be a paying undertaking. Besides, it 
is not to be apprehended that the comparatively small subsidies 
to the American shipping passing through the Canal in the shape 
of freedom from tolls will enable their shipping to compete suc- 
cessfully in neutral markets with non-American shipping. It is 
to be expected that the freedom of the Canal will be given only 
to coasting shipping in the strict sense of the term. But even 
if American coastal shipping should be allowed to engage in 
the general shipping trade, say to Australia, New Zealand, and 
the countries of the Far East, the freedom of the Canal would 
not suffice to neutralise America’s enormous handicap of high 
wages except on very short journeys. British shipping would 
not be appreciably affected by such a policy. 

The Panama Canal is mainly a strategical undertaking. The 
British public has formed an exaggerated opinion not only as 
to the effect of America’s Panama policy upon British shipping, 
but as to the economic importance of the Canal itself. The 
frequently heard surmise that the Panama Canal will be another, 
and perhaps a greater, Suez Canal is quite unjustified. The 
Suez Canal improved immensely the oldest and most frequented 
trade route of the world. It is the connecting link between the 
three greatest and most densely populated continents, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It is the prolongation of that wonderful 
inland lake the Mediterranean. It lies close to the doors of all 
Europe. It was virtually a monopoly, and its cost of construc- 
tion was relatively small. The position of the Panama Canal 
is entirely different. It is of first-rate importance only to the 
partly barren west coast of America, which, owing to its moun- 
tainous hinterland, has little depth and is, especially as regards 
South America, susceptible only of limited development. It is, 
therefore, difficult to see where traffic comparable with that of 
the Suez Canal is to come from. Besides, the Panama Canal has 
no monopoly. It has not even a monopoly of the trade between 
Eastern and Western North America. The long and narrow 
neck of Central America can easily be crossed in many places, 
and there is already an important competitor to the Panama 
Canal in the shape of the Tehuantepec Railway. The Tehuan- 
tepec Railway of Mexico, from Goazacoalcos, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, to Salina Cruz, on the Gulf of Tehuantepec, built by 
Messrs. §. Pearson and Company, of London, and supplied 
with excellent terminal facilities, saves on the journey from the 
east coast to the west coast of North America, and vice versa, 
or from Europe to the west coast of North America, and vice 
versa, no less than 1250 miles, or from four to five days, if com- 
pared with the Panama route. Probably the Panama Canal 
charges will be higher than the Tehuantepec Railway freight 
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charges. Besides, sailing ships, which are very important in the 
Western American trade, will find it difficult to use the Panama 
route, because calms are frequent at Panama, whilst strong 
winds usually prevail at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Nor will 
the Tehuantepec Railway remain the only competitor to Panama. 

The Suez Canal has been a great financial success. Its 20l. 
shares stand at present at 240/., but it would be rash to assume 
that the Panama Canal will be a similar success. The Suez 
Canal has a capital of 8,000,0001., whilst the Panama Canal will 
cost about 80,000,000/., or ten times as much. It seems unlikely 
that the Panama Canal will ever have a traffic comparable with 
that of the Suez Canal. Its geographical position forbids it. 
Notwithstanding its greater cost, the Panama Canal will have 
to be satisfied with lower tolls than the Suez Canal. It has 
been proposed to charge $1 per ton at Panama, whilst the 
Suez Canal charges frs. 7.25, or $1.45, per ton. However, the 
Tehuantepec Railway and other competitors, among them the 
Suez Canal, may force the Panama toll below $1 per 
ton. The financial prospects of the Panama Canal are by no 
means brilliant, and the American Government will be lucky 
if the Canal brings in the working expenses and the cost of 
maintenance, which, owing to earthquakes, may be extremely 
high. 
The Panama Canal is likely to have a more important effect 
upon the manufacturing industries than upon shipping. The 
most important American manufacturing industries are located in 
the east of the United States, near the sea. They are separated 
from the markets of Australia, New Zealand and the Far East 
by the width of the North American Continent. At present 
Liverpool is considerably nearer to the Far East than New York. 
That will soon be changed. After the opening of the Canal, 
Yokohama will be 1805 miles, Sydney will be 2382 miles, and 
Wellington will be 2759 miles nearer New York than Liverpool. 
The Panama Canal will therefore better enable Massachusetts 
and other Eastern States to compete with their cotton goods, 
their ironware and machinery in markets in which hitherto 
Great Britain has had almost a monopoly. However, the 
greatest beneficiary of the Canal will probably be the rapidly 
expanding cotton industry of Japan. Cotton, grown in the 
South-Eastern States of North America, is shipped in enormous 
quantities to Japan from the Pacific ports, whereto it has to be 
carried by rail over a distance of 2000 miles. This long land 
journey not only increases its price very greatly, but causes long 
and unforeseen delays, which are ruinous to the Japanese cotton 
manufacturers. The opening of the Panama Canal should 
greatly benefit industrial Japan, and should considerably increase 
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Japan’s cotton exports to China and India, to the great harm of 
Lancashire. The Canal will also have an important influence 
upon American trans-continental railway rates, which it will 
control and regulate. 

The Panama Canal will apparently not have a very far- 
reaching economic effect, but if, in course of time, its importance 
should greatly increase, and if the trade of the British Empire 
or of other countries should be seriously prejudiced or injured by 
America granting freedom from tolls to her own ships, serious 
friction will be the result. The position is therefore as follows : 
If America’s Panama policy should prove ineffective, it was not 
worth her while breaking the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. If, on 
the other hand, it should prove effective, it will be harmful to 
other nations, and will lead to much friction, and possibly to 
retaliation. Americans should therefore ask themselves whether 
it is worth their while giving to their possible enemies a common 
grievance in addition to that of the Monroe Doctrine. 

An unassailable Power can always, and a Power which is 
generally liked can sometimes, afford to disregard and to injure 
the interests of other nations. But the United States are neither 
universally liked nor unassailable. At the time of the Spanish- 
American War the United States discovered, not without surprise, 
that they had not a single friend in the world except Great 
Britain. Improvements made in the means of warfare and of 
transport have greatly abridged the distances which used to 
separate the United States from the warlike nations of Europe. 
Last, but not least, the United States used to have only one 
frontier open to attack—their east coast; but the rise of 
Japan and the unsatisfactory relations between the United 
States and Japan have, during the last few years, given to the 
United States another and very long frontier requiring defence. 
The thinly settled Pacific coast offers the greatest attraction to 
an invader. The United States army is at present scarcely 
strong enough to defend San Francisco against a serious attack. 
Was it, then, wise to create in the Panama Canal a strategical point 
of the very greatest importance which, though separated by 1500 
miles from the nearest point of the United States coast, must at all 
hazards be defended against attack? That is a more important 
question than the question whether the Panama Canal will or 
will not be of advantage to the American merchant marine ; and 
herein lies by far the most important aspect of the Panama 
problem. 

The United States had no option in the matter. The Canal 
was a necessity. As the United States are not rich enough to 
maintain permanently both on their east coast and on their west 
coast a naval force strong enough to meet unaided any possible 
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opponent, a means had to be found which would enable the’ 
Pacific and Atlantic squadrons to unite quickly in time of war. 
Formerly the Pacific coast could safely be left devoid of naval 
defence. The rise of Japan has made the Panama Canal a 
necessity. By enabling the Pacific and Atlantic squadrons to 
unite at short notice, the Panama Canal doubles America’s naval 
strength. 

The fact that the Panama Canal might become a point of 
friction in time of peace and a danger centre in time of war was 
foreseen by many of the best-informed Americans. Admiral 
Mahan, the greatest living writer on naval strategy, wrote in 
The Isthmus and Sea Power : 

With the changes consequent upon the Canal ... we also shall be 


entangled in the affairs of the great family of nations, and shall have to 
accept the attendant burdens. 


The same authority wrote in his recently published work 
Naval Strategy : 


The general international importance to commerce of such a point as the 
Canal can scarcely fail to make the condition of its tenure and use a source 
of international difference and negotiation, which often are war under 
another form ; that is, the solution depends upon military power, even though 
held in the background... . 

One thing is sure: in the Caribbean Sea is the strategical key to the two 
great oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, our own chief maritime 
frontiers. 


Admiral Mahan’s assertion that the key to the two oceans 
lies in the Caribbean Sea is by no means exaggerated. A naval 
Power which is able to prevent America using the Canal is able 
to prevent the joining of her Pacific and Atlantic squadrons, 
whilst a naval Power which is actually occupying the Canal and 
its approaches can make the region of Panama its headquarters, 
and throw its troops at short notice on either coast of the United 
States. Thus the Canal, though it is situated at a distance of 
1500 miles from the United States territory, will be the axis 
and keystone of America’s defence in case of a great war. To 
defend it, the American coasts will have to be denuded of the 
ships and soldiers necessary for their defence. The Canal is forty 
and a half miles long. Its great length requires that there 
should not only be strongly fortified and garrisoned points at 
both openings of the Canal, but that there should also be strongly 
fortified intermediate positions along its course, in order to 
prevent troops, landed some distance away on the Isthmus, 
reaching any part of the waterway and destroying its navigability. 
A considerable permanent garrison, say 5000 men, will there- 
fore be needed in time of peace, which should be brought up to 
at least 20,000 men at the first sign of foreign complications. 
30 2 
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Thus the Canal will make disproportionately heavy claims upon 
the numerically weak and very costly United States army, both in 
time of peace and of war. It is bound to increase America’s 
yearly military expenditure very greatly. Possibly the defence 
of the Panama Canal will in the end prove far more expensive 
than its construction. 

He who wishes to dominate the Canal must not only dominate 
the Canal zone but also its approaches. A glance at the map 
shows that there are at a convenient distance from both Canal 
openings numerous island harbours and mainland ports which 
would furnish excellent bases for an attack upon ‘ the strategical 
key to the two great oceans,’ as Admiral Mahan puts it. Between 
1899 and 1901, before the construction of the Canal was begun, 
the problem was studied in all its aspects by an influential 
American Government Commission, presided over by Admiral 
Walker. With regard to its military position, the Commission 
reported : 


The Canal is but one link in a chain of communications, of which 
adjacent links are the Caribbean Sea on the east and the waters of the 
Pacific, near the Canal’s entrance, on the west. Unless the integrity of 
all the links can be maintained, the chain will be broken. The Power 
holding any one of the links can prevent the enemy from using the com- 
munication, but can itself use it only when it holds them all.... 

Fortification is of the nature of insurance. In its practice there are 
several maxims which may here be noted. One is that the greater the value 
of the prize, the greater the temptation to the enterprise of the enemy, and 
the greater the amount of effort to be applied to the defences. Another is 
that the farther the place to be defended is from supplies and reinforce- 
ments, the stronger must be the fortifications. Still another is that the 
less the natural features of the ground are favourable to defence, the more 
must strength be supplied by works of construction. From all three of 
these points of view the Canal would require the maximum amount of 
fortifications. It would be a prize of extraordinary value; it would be 
beyond the reach of reinforcements if the enemy control the sea; and the 
low, flat shore on the Atlantic side, as well as the great length of the Canal, 
are unfavourable to defence. To defend it by fortifications on land would 
be a costly, difficult and uncertain undertaking, and by absorbing resources 
which could better be employed elsewhere would be a source of weakness. 

If defended at all, the Canal should be defended at sea by the Navy. But 
that, again, would be a source of weakness, because it would hamper the 
movements of the Navy, which is essentially the arm of attack. If a large 
force of the Navy is to be employed in guarding the Canal, its power for 
offensive action, which is its normal employment, is diminished. If, from 
force of circumstances, the Navy be compelled to abandon the offensive, its 
services will be more valuable upon our coasts than in the Caribbean Sea. 

A much more certain and easy method of securing the use of the Canal 
to ourselves, while closing it to our enemies, is to remove it from the opera- 
tions of war by making it neutral. .. . 

It is the opinion of the Commission that a neutral canal, operated and 
controlled by American citizens, would materially add to the military 
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strength of the United States; that a canal, whether neutral or not, con- 
trolled by foreigners would be a source of weakness to the United States 
rather than of strength; and that a canal not neutral, to be defended by the 
United States, whether by fortifications on land or by the Navy at sea, 
would be a source of weakness. 


I have italicised some of the more important passages. The 
arguments advanced in the foregoing are faultless. They repre- 
sent the best American military and naval opinion. The Canal 
is likely to become indeed a point of weakness and of danger to the 
United States in case of war. 

The Government Report from which the foregoing passages 
are taken contemplates only three possibilities: that the Canal 
be neutral and controlled by Americans; that it be controlled 
by foreigners; that it be not neutral and to be defended by the 
United States. There is, however, a fourth possibility : that the 
Canal be neutral, controlled and policed by Americans and de- 
fended by the United States and another Power. Under the 
present arrangement the Panama Canal is bound to be to the 
United States a source of great expense and anxiety. Its control or 
capture by a third Power strong on the sea, such as Germany or 
Japan, or by a combination of Powers—Germany and Japan 
might conceivably combine—might be fatal to the United States. 
However, Great Britain has no interest in seeing the Canal con- 
trolled or seized by a third Power. If Great Britain should 
guarantee the position of the United States at Panama, the 
United States need no longer fear the Canal being attacked, and 
the enormous risk involved in its possession might be avoided. 
Perhaps the authors of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty had such joint 
Anglo-American action in their mind. Their treaty begins with 
the significant words: ‘The United States and Her Britannic 
Majesty, being desirous of consolidating the relations of amity 
which so happily subsist between them. . .’ 

Nothing would more strongly tend to consolidate the relations 
of amity which so happily subsist between the United States and 
Great Britain than a great and valuable service done by one Power 
to the other. But this should evidently be a matter of give and 
take, and the United States should reciprocate Great Britain’s 
service with a similar one. The Panama question requires to 
be solved not by international lawyers but by statesmen. It calls 
for statesmanship of the highest kind, and the considerations 
which should guide the statesmen of both countries are the 
following : 

It is not in Great Britain’s interest to see the great Republic 
humiliated and despoiled by a great military Power. 

It is not in the interest of the United States to see Great 
Britain’s place taken by a military State. 
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It is not in the interest of the United States and Great Britain 
that the great military States should overwhelm their peaceful 
neighbours and eventually endanger the peace of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. 

After all, it is only natural that the two great democratic and 
individualist Anglo-Saxon communities, which are one in every- 
thing except in the outer form of their political organisation, and 
which live in a world of warlike States, should support one another 
in time of danger, and should co-operate with one another in the 
promotion of Anglo-Saxon liberty and civilisation in time of peace. 
Such mutual support and co-operation should make for world-wide 
peace and gradual disarmament. 

If the United States carry out their contemplated Panama 
policy, charging tolls to other nations and giving the free use of 
the Canal to their own ships, the Canal may become a point of 
more or less dangerous international friction. Besides, the col- 
lection of the dues in the ordinary way is costly and troublesome. 
In view of the fact that the Canal is not likely ever to become a 
paying investment to the United States it will perhaps be wisest 
and cheapest to make it free to all nations. It cannot, of 
course, be expected that the United States will make a free gift 
of the Canal to the nations of the world. The most sensible 
course for all parties concerned seems to be to free the Panama 
Canal from dues in the same way in which in the last century, 
through America’s initiative, the Danish Sound dues were 
abolished : to call an International Conference and arrange for 
the extinction of the Panama tolls by the payment of a lump sum, 
capitalising the average income to be derived from the Canal. In 
this Great Britain might take the initiative. The cost of working 
and maintaining the Canal might perhaps be shared by the United 
States and the British Empire, which are most interested in the 
undertaking. 

If Great Britain and the United States should share the cost 
of working the Canal and the responsibility of defending it, acting 
as the trustees of the world, the Canal could become neither 
a source of weakness to the United States nor a source of strife 
among Anglo-Saxon nations, as those hope who are not friendly 
to the Anglo-Saxons ; instead it would become a gage of friendship 
of two great nations, a connecting-link between the British Empire 
and the United States, and a monument of Anglo-Saxon unity. 
The proposed transaction might prove an important step towards 
that Anglo-Saxon reunion which will be the best guarantee for 
the peace and progress of the world. 

J. ELLis BARKER. 
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A VISIT TO LONDON IN THE 
YEAR 1651 


Whither, O traveller, hasten you? 
Tell me your name, your aim: 
Time and his troubles will chasten you, 

Known or unknown to fame. 


THE days and ways of our ancestors ! There is a certain fascination 
in trying to bring back to life when one can (and for a short time 
only) the people who lived before us, the men and women who 
walked through the same street, who looked at the same hill, or 
river, or house that we see every day now, as we hurry to the 
City, or as we stroll in Hyde Park, attired in the latest fashions 
of Paquin or Poole. Did Old Londoners see things as we do?— 
dressed and fed so differently, and educated so little as they were. 
Objects which they used acquire a new interest when we handle 
them. A ring from the rosy fingers of Nell Gwyn or la Pompadour 
seems to me like a mirror in which we may see the favoured friend 
who paid for the ring, and the crowd of admirers gazing at the 
beauty, as she idly plays with her jewels and listens to the wit 
or the sighs of her lovers. 

We may go to Kensington Palace now’ and see, even if we 
may not touch, the dresses and ornaments which our old ancestors 
(who were not always old) used to admire on each other. Splendour 
was the ideal of the seventeenth century, as comfort seems to be 
the ideal of to-day. Wigs powdered with gold and silver, and 
clothes of embroidered silk were worn every day, but the wearers 
had no hot-water pipes laid on to their bedrooms. Silver cande- 
labra chased with marvellous skill, and filled with bad tapers, 
lighted their rooms, but no electric lamps, of which hundreds are 
now illuminated by a touch of the thumb. 

A short time ago a document of considerable human interest 
came into my possession. It contains the carefully kept record 
of the expenses incurred by a gentleman who paid a visit to 
London in the month of June 1651 ; and in the following pages I 
have tried to bring back the writer to life (for a short time only), 
and to show the conditions of London at that period. 


1The London Museum is the commencement of a collection which will no 
doubt in course of time become representative of all periods of London life, and 
will be an interesting rival to the Musée Carnavalet of Paris. 
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Our traveller arrived on the 30th of May 1651. Whence he 
came, and at what lodgings or tavern he stayed, can only be 
surmised. Why he came, and what he did in London each day 
during the month of June, can be more easily proved by the 
interesting document which is reproduced in facsimile at the end 
of this article. It is written in characters unusually clear and 
well formed for that period, and more resembles the writing of 
Tudor time. I think the writer was a lawyer from the way in 
which ‘he notes the ‘ Easter term’ and ‘ Trinity term,’ and he 
seems to have come to London in order to pay off a number of 
debts. For convenience I shall call him Mr. Warcupp. This 
may have been his name, from the fact that he mentions in these 
accounts ‘my cosin Robert Warcupp,’ and that he buys on the 
llth of June ‘ 54 yardes of rosetta for sist. A. W.,’ and on the 
24th of June ‘an hatt and band for my brother 8. W.—000-17-06.’ 

Let us imagine his appearance. He was dressed in a Devon- 
shire kersey suit, a coat made of coarse cloth hanging as low as 
his knees, a felt hat with a high crown and broad brim, worsted 
hose of dark green colour, and leather shoes. 

In those days, when the Civil War was raging, a journey was 
not lightly undertaken nor easily made. Cromwell, who was 
fifty-two years of age, had gained a victory at Dunbar the year 
before : Charles the Second, aged twenty-one, had been crowned 
at Scone on the Ist of January of this year, and there were only 
three months to pass before Cromwell gained the ‘Crowning 
Mercy,’ as he styled the Battle of Worcester ; after which Charles 
the Second, although crowned king at Scone, was glad to escape 
from England by going down to the coast disguised as a serving- 
man to Mistress Lane. 

A traveller then ran the additional risk of being taken by the 
Royalists for a Roundhead, or by the Roundheads for a follower 
of the king. In either case he ran the risk of having his ears 
cut off and his nose split, besides being stripped of all his money 
and clothes. Provided he escaped the notice of the two armies 
and their followers and supporters, and the wandering bands 
of soldiers going to or coming from the army, he had still 
to avoid the highwaymen who infested the outskirts of London, 
especially on Hounslow Heath, and were ready to stop anyone 
of either party. Mr. Warcupp would have been an acceptable 
prisoner for these robbers, as he probably carried about him in 
gold the 6391. which he was going to pay away in London. 
Apparently, however, all these outside dangers were successfully 
passed, for our traveller arrived in London with money in his 
pockets, and therefore clothes on his back. He did not come by 
sea, though that was often the cheapest, quickest, and safest way 
to travel. 
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The roads were dreadful, no tolls having been yet started for 
their repair. Stage coaches were only just, beginning about this 
time ; their pace was three miles an hour, taking two days to go 
to Oxford from London, six days to York, and twelve days to 
Edinburgh. But the fares seem cheap—the two days’ drive to 
Oxford costing only 2s. 

London in the year 1651 was not a pleasant place in which to 
live. It was a walled town, in size about 460 acres, or nearly one 
square mile, and contained in this year about 450,000 people. 
The walls were about two miles in circumference ; inside the walls 
hideous noises of all sorts greeted the ear, and every trade or 
calling had its peculiar cry.” 

Contemporary writers note their horror of the noises. John 
Taylor the Water Poet picturesquely describes his feelings : 
‘ After a mask or play at the Court the very earth quakes and 
trembles : the casements shatter, tatter, and clatter, and such a 
confused noise is made, so that a man can neither sleep, speak, 
hear, write, or eat his dinner or supper quiet for them.’ Rather 
worse this seems to have been than a few hoots from our passing 
motor-cars. ; 

Tn 1600 London contained more itinerant musicians and actors 
than all the rest of Europe, and fifty years did not do much to 
diminish this pest. Thus the hawkers and pedlars selling their 
wares, principally the goods not sold in shops, bawled out as they 
roamed the streets, while others not less noisy stood by the stalls 
which they were allowed to erect in the streets and outside the 
markets. Many shops were built out with wooden pent-houses, 
and the owners stood at their doors crying ‘ What is’t you lack, 
gentlemen? What is’t you buy? ’ 

In addition to the above noises may be added the bawling 
watchman, and the laundresses who used to begin their washing 
at midnight, and the dentist who wandered along the streets 
armed with his ‘ dentist’s key’ and teeth, all bawling out offers 
of their services. Although in 1651 people had enough to do 
without attacking a countryman, the streets were very dangerous 
at night, for Pepys, seventeen years later, in 1668, writes, on the 
23rd of April, that he ‘was met by two rogues with clubs,’ and 
in order to avoid them he walked home quite round by the walls, 
and so ‘ home and to bed weary,’ which we can well understand. 
There were also brawls in the numerous taverns, and cries from 
parties of apprentices. The traveller on alighting from his horse 
or coach may well have been dismayed at the sounds ; and if his 


2 See the ‘Cryes and Habits of London,’ engraved by Pierce Tempest after 
the drawings of Marcellus or ‘ Old’ Laroon, published in 1688. Laroon was a 
second-rate painter, but he has preserved this very interesting series, which 
shows the dress and the utensils and gives the peculiar cries of the traders. 
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ears were wounded, his eyes and his nose had also cause to com- 
plain. Dreadful smells arose from the narrow and pestilential 
London streets, into which was thrown all the refuse from the 
houses, which remained there for dogs to devour or till the 
scavengers passed to collect it. This was enough to cause many 
diseases ; but fourteen years were to elapse before these culminated 
in the Great Plague. The houses from which this filth was hurled 
had no lavatories, and every sort of sanitary precaution was 
primitive. The river was the principal ‘street,’ and was always 
crowded with boats; on great occasions sometimes ten thousand 
were seen there together. The fare charged was sixpence per mile 
for two oars. 

Most houses in the narrow London lanes were built of wood, 
and attacks of the plague were frequent owing to the dirt and 
darkness that prevailed. The ceilings of rooms were low, the 
good habit of cleaning glasses and plates was not carefully 
observed, and most beds were small and stuffy, or, as Sir Wm. 
Davenant puts it, ‘no bigger than coffins.’ 

Not a pleasant place for a countryman to find himself in ; but 
Mr. Warcupp was a careful man, and having come up on business, 
he does not complain. He limits the entries in his accounts strictly 
to expenses, and so it is difficult to gather from them his opinions 
on what he saw. He buys London’s Dispensatory for 5s. on the 
14th of June. This and a few other entries show his interest in 
medicine. London’s Dispensatory was the name of a book very 
popular at that time, written by Nicholas Culpeper, Gent. and 
student (as he calls himself) in physics and astrology. He was 
probably the most prolific writer on medicine at this period, his 
aim being to popularise the knowledge of medicine. He accused 
the Royal College of Physicians of wilfully keeping the people 
ignorant in order to enrich their craft. His book seems to have 
contained some useful matter, but among other recipes I copy 
the following as typical of medical knowledge at that time. 

This is his remedy for cataract : 

The head of a cole black cat being burnt to ashes in a new pot, and 
some of the ashes blown into the eye every day, helps such as have a skin 
growing over their sight, if there happen any inflammation, moisten an 
oak-leaf in water and lay over the eye: Mizaldus saith (by this one only 
medicine) he cured such as have been blind a whole year. 


The following prescription is perhaps difficult to make up 
accurately, and he has forgotten to insert ‘add a little faith’ : 
‘Young swallows of the first brood, if you cut them up between 
the time they are hatched and the next full moon, you shall find 
two stones in their venticle, one reddish, the other blackish, these 
being hung about the neck in a piece of stag’s leather, help the 
falling-sickness and feavers.’ 
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He notes ‘ Apricocks are very grateful to the stomach, and 
dry up the humors thereof ; peaches are held to do the like.’ 

He finds much virtue in an amethyst, ‘ Amethist being worn, 
makes men sober and staied, keeps them from drunkennesse and 
too much sleep, etc.’ 

His first ‘ Direction’ seems very sensible. ‘ Consider that all 
diseases are cured by their contraries, but all parts of the body 
maintained by their likes ; then if heat be the cause of the disease, 
give the cold medicine apropriated to it; if wind, see how many 
medicines apropriated to that disease expel wind and use them.’ 

Another prescription : ‘Sea sand, a man that hath the dropsie, 
being set up to the middle in it, it draws out all the water.’ 

He admits that some of the things which he mentions may 
seem incredible, but he adds that they may be true, just as a man 
becomes brave on hearing a trumpet or inclined to dance when a 
fiddle is played. 

The full title of the book, which went through many editions 
between 1649 and 1698 (I copy it from the small 8vo edition 
of 1654), is ‘ Pharmacopeia Londinensis, or the London Dispensa- 
tory, By Nich. Culpeper, Gent., Student in Physics and Astrology, 
living in Spittlefields near London.” He was not above intro- 
ducing politics into his works, for the edition of 1654 bears on the 
title-page ‘ Printed by a Well-wisher to the Common-Wealth of 
England.’ 

The prices paid by Mr. Warcupp in June 1651 make it inter- 
esting to notice the difference in the price of goods then and now. 
For instance, on the 6th of June he pays a guinea for a pair of 
silk stockings. The price is the same for this article in 1651 and 
in 1912, but the purchasing-power of a guinea in 1651 was perhaps 
four times as great as it is now; so the cost of silk stockings was 
then four times as great as it is now. But even then silk 
stockings were not all of the same price ; for on the 30th of June 
he pays only 16s. ‘ for a pair of silk stockings for Robt. Warcupp.’ 
While ordinary stockings, probably made of wool, seem to have 
cost about 5s. a pair, as he buys two pairs for 9s. 6d. on the 
6th of June, and we may suppose that he obtained 6d. discount 
for cash. ‘ Stirrup-stockings, gloves, and ribband’ on the same 
day cost him 12s., but we are not able to apportion the price of 
the stirrup-stockings. He buys more ‘ gloves and ribbands’ on 
the 26th of June for 15s. 6d., but the quantity is not mentioned. 

Shoes seem to have been cheap, as he was able to buy (on the 
16th of June) ‘2 pairs of shoes for myself and one pair for beck’ 
(? Rebecca) for the sum of 11s. Leather was cheap in those days. 
An ox cost only 51. to 91. Post-horses were hired at 3d. per mile, 
and riding-horses for 2s. the first day ahd 1s. afterwards. The 
price of a sheep in 1651 was 7s. to 12s., a pig about 8s. Rice 
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was 7d. and butter 8d. a pound. Sugar 6d., candles 5d., 
bacon 7d., a leg of mutton 2s. 6d., a hand of pork 1s. 6d., says 
Besant ; while wheat was 51s. 4d., malt 22s. 7d., and oats 
23s. 10d., so that oats were dearer than malt. 

In order to earn enough money to buy his year’s provisions a 
labourer had to work forty-three weeks. 

A day’s work in sawing was to saw 100 planks, for which 
the upper man was paid 8s. and the lower 7s. per week. 

Now a farm labourer in Shropshire is paid on the average 15s. 
a week, with a cottage and field and some extras. If fed and 
lodged in the farm a labourer gets about 9s. cash. It is difficult 
to compare his wages now with those of 1651, as we do not know 
what extras, if any, were then given him in addition to his money. 

The wages of maidservants were about 31. a year and their 
gowns ; of a steward 51. ; the coachman might receive 2I., but his 
livery of fine cloth would cost 91. 

Good lodgings in London in or near Cheapside would then 
cost about 5s. to 6s. a week. On the 29th of June he enters in his 
account ‘ pd. for Costers lodging 6s.’ ; and nearly sixty years later, 
in 1710, Swift paid 8s. a week for dining-room and bed-room in 
Bury Street, St. James’s, but found the price ‘ plaguy deep.’ 

In 1651 silk stockings were still rare. It was Queen Elizabeth 
who is said to have worn the first pairin England; in France 
@ pair was worn by King Henry the Second in 1559 at the 
marriage of his sister, though silk had been manufactured at 
Lyons and Tours for nearly a hundred years. Ordinary woollen 
stockings which Englishmen wore at this time had been made by 
machinery since 1589, when William Lee, of Woodborough, in- 
vented the necessary machine ; but these were of plain web, and 
the ribbed web stockings could not be manufactured till the 
machine invented by Jedediah Strutt was made in 1758. 

The family of Warcupp used to live at Westmorland. Lei 
us suppose Mr. Warcupp to have arrived in London on the 30th 
of May by one of the gates in the north wall of the City, Bishops’ 
Gate, which guarded the road from Cambridge, or Moor Gate or 
Cripplegate or Aldersgate, to which the road from St. Albans 
came; and having paid his porter and settled in his lodg- 
ings, he goes out to see this great town. Had he arrived from 
the south he must have crossed London Bridge, the only entrance 
to the cify from that side. As he walked through the narrow 
commercial streets he saw signboards of large size swinging over 
the doors of every house. Each trader tried to have a sign more 
conspicuous than those of his neighbours, and evidence of the 
signs which were used has been preserved to us by the little 
‘tokens ’ or small change which the tradesmen issued between the 
years 1648 and 1672 in England, and for about seven years longer 
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in Ireland, owing to the want of small change which the Govern- 
ment did not coin. These tokens are of great historical interest, 
and have preserved for us evidence of the names of gates, of inns, 
of streets and lanes, and their occupiers, old names for articles of 
domestic use, such as ‘ crock,’ which was a three-legged pot ; and 
the curious spelling of the time is also preserved by them, as 
peny for penny, terbaccer, etc. The arms of almost every one of 
the great trading guilds appear on tokens still extant. They show 
what trades were the most flourishing; for instance, grocers 
greatly outnumbered others, and by the number of tokens issuing 
from each place one can judge the relative sizes of the towns at 
that time. London tokens numbered about three thousand, while 
only two are known from Brighton. 

There were many houses which bore the same signs; so we 
find ten Mitres, twenty King’s Heads, but only one Queen’s Head 
(perhaps owing to the unpopularity of her catholic Majesty Queen 
Henrietta Maria), thirty-three Maidenheads, ten Mermaids, 
thirteen Suns, eight Stars, five Angels, six Bells, etc. On the 
tokens are found the names of the streets in which the houses 
stood, as ‘The Maypole in the Strand,’ ‘The Nag’s Head in 
Cheapside,’ the ‘ Ould Swan in Thames Street.’ 

Signboards often bore part of the arms of the guild to which 
the trader belonged, so ‘Adam and Eve’ might be shown on the 
’ tokens of a fruiterer, the ‘ Virgin’ by a Mercer, and the ‘ Mer- 
maid’ by an apothecary, as these figures formed part of the arms 
of their guilds. 

Coffee-houses frequently used a Turk’s head as their sign, 
partly because the use of coffee was associated with the idea of 
Turkey, and because Solyman the Magnificent, fourth Emperor 
of the Turks, and a contemporary of our King Henry the Eighth 
and his three successors, was a hero to the public, and a sign that 
might be taken as his portrait would be likely to attract attention. 
However, Mr. Warcupp did not see these signs because the first 
. coffee-house was only opened by one Bowman in 1652, the year 
after his visit to London, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, and 
the second coffee-house not till four years later by James Farr 
at the Rainbow in Fleet Street. 

If Mr. Warcupp wished to buy ‘ a pound of tee’ he must have 
paid 60s. for it, which would be equal to 101. or 121. of our money. 
We do not find such an entry among the items of his account, and 
even Samuel Pepys did not taste any till the 25th of September 
1660, when he mentions that he sent for a ‘ cup of tee, a China 
drink.’ 

The 1st of June being Sunday in 1651, let us suppose him to 
have taken a walk through the streets of London the next day. 
Before we follow him, it is interesting to see how carefully he 
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enters in his accounts, every Sunday, his expenses for the previous 
days ; see items June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, which may show that he 
was an agent, and would be repaid for these outlays. 

He had got up at six o’clock, the usual hour for rising, and had 
taken his morning draught of light ale before he started out. 
He was careful to take in his pocket his knife and napkin which 
he would require at whatever tavern he might stop for his dinner 
at eleven or twelve o’clock. London contained a great number 
of churches and monasteries, but these he passed by, for he had 
come up on business, and except for the Cathedral of St. Paul he 
intended to visit no churches. 

Living in lodgings near Bishops’ Gate, where the Spanish 
Embassy then stood, he started his walk by going past Gresham 
College and the Church of St. Hellins, past ‘ Bedlam ’ or Bethlem 
Royal Hospital, where the unfortunate lunatics lived, who were 
chained and slept upon straw, and were shown to the cruel 
curiosity of the public, admitted at about 2d. a head. Liverpool 
Street Station now covers the site of that hospital. Then he 
walked past Lumber or Lombarde Street and the Cardinall’s Cap 
Tavern, and down Three Needle Street, past the Church of St. 
Christopher, which stood on the spot on which the Bank of 
England was built in 1733 (before that the meetings of the Bank 
were held in the Grocers’ Hall), and leaving the Church of St. 
Michael on his left he passed the Stocks, and entered the Poultry 
or Chicken Market, and thus went into Cheapside, the original 
market-place of London. As he walked along this centre of 
trade he passed by the narrow streets that branched off to north 
and south, and which then bore, as they still bear, the names of 
the trades identified with each, as Old Jewry, Ironmonger Lane, 
where the blacksmiths lived, Milk Street, for milk, and Wood 
Street, where the woodsellers bought their faggots, nearly opposite 
to which had stood the famous Cross which had been built in 1290 
by King Edward the First in memory of his beloved Queen 
Eleanor, but which after having been rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century had been pulled down in 1643, eight years before Mr. 
Warcupp visited London. 

On the south side of the Chepe he had passed Soper Lane, 
which was soon to be rechristened Queen Street in honour of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, Bow Lane, Bread Street, where 
the bakers lived, and Fryday Street, the place where much fish 
was sold on fast days; and so he passed the famous ‘ Mermaid’ 
in Chepe, which had other entrances in Bread Street and Friday 
Street near Bow Church, and was patronised by great writers— 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Cotton, Carew, Donne, Selden, and their friends; and 
he passed also its rival tavern the Mitre, in Cheapside : but these 
had now become perhaps old-fashioned. 
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At the end of Cheapside he entered Panier Alley (said to be 
the highest ground in London) ; the bread market was held here 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays, where the usual toll charged was one- 
halfpenny for each basket. Here the bakers’ boys sold bread as 
they stood in rows with their paniers in front of them. It was 
forbidden then to sell bread in bakers’ shops, though London 
bakers were allowed to keep pigs on their premises to eat up the 
bran. Panyer Alley still remains between Newgate Street and 
Paternoster Row. 

Mr. Warcupp had now arrived near the western wall of 
London, but instead of going out by the New Gate or by Lud Gate 
as he might have done, he turned down one of the narrow alleys, 
Ave Maria Lane, where the text-writers and beadmakers lived, 
and entered Pawl’s Church Yard, where stood the taverns— 
The Spread Eagle, The 3 Tunn Taverne on the north side, and at 
the west end Ye Almond Tree. He looked up and saw the great 
Cathedral in front of him. It was a pitiable sight. The statues 
of James and Charles on the west front had been taken away the 
year before, and this year a still more rigorous search was being 
made for ‘monarchical armes’ in all churches and halls. The 
fury of the Puritans had attacked this monument of the nation’s 
religion, and would have levelled it to the ground had they not 
feared the expense. As he gazed at the noble portico of the old 
Cathedral which Inigo Jones had raised at the west front 66 feet 
high and 120 feet wide, with its Corinthian columns, he saw that 
it had been turned into shelter for the small shops with rooms 
above them, where hucksters sold their wares. Half the roof 
of the south transept had fallen in. Going inside the Cathedral 
Mr. Warcupp saw the dreadful desecration to which the venerable 
building had been subjected by intolerance, hatred and fear. 
The nave had become a cavalry barrack and stable for horses, the 
east end alone having been walled off to make a meeting-place 
for those who wished to attend the lectures of Cornelius Burgess. 
The font was used as a counter for payments by merchants, and 
lawyers waited for clients at the different pillars. Mr. Warcupp 
must have sighed, if any imagination was left in his business 
mind, at the sight of what a mob can do when urged on by 
fanatics and time-servers. 

Nor had the attacks on the Cathedral been reserved only for 
its walls and roof. In 1642 all the copes and magnificent vest- 
ments had been burned, and the crucifixes and every other symbol 
of Catholic worship had been removed and destroyed. Its organ 
was abolished. In 1645 the silver plate which belonged to the 
Cathedral—such at least as had been left after the spoliations of 
Henry the Eighth and Somerset—had been seized and sold, and 
the money produced by the sale had been spent in paying for 
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artillery. In the same year Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was beheaded at the Tower, baptism was being conducted without 
the sign of the cross, nor was the ring used in matrimony. The 
people were moved by fear of the return of papacy, with the 
martyrdoms of which their fathers had been witness, and this was 
no doubt one of the mainsprings of their reactionary fury. This 
popular feeling was seized and used for their own advantage by 
popular leaders who promised all things, and then became as great 
tyrants as those whose place they had taken. 

In August 1645 an order had been made that the Books of 
Common Prayer were to be removed from all churches and chapels 
and copies of the ‘ Directory’ substituted. This was carried out 
with the violence that marked the state of mind of the people. 
Soldiers entered churches and tore surplices off the backs of 
the officiating clergy, desecrated the altars, and then carried off 
the Books of Prayer. . 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, as has been stated, was desecrated, and 
the interior was now known as Paul’s Walk, a public resort fer 
business and amusement. The pavement had been destroyed by 
the horses and the tombs by the soldiers. The fabric itself was in 
dreadful need of repair, as Sir Christopher Wren’s report testi- 
fied : the walls were spreading outwards, the roof was in part a 
ruin, the foundations were bad, the pillars were leaning six inches 
out of the perpendicular, while the outer coating of freestone was 
mouldered and flawed with saltpetre. The old Temple, which 
had dominated the city for six hundred years, in which stage plays 
had been performed by the choristers and others, was in its ruined 
age hated and despised by the people. It was never to be repaired. 
A few years after Wren’s report it was entirely destroyed in the 
Fire. 

What freedom and excess was enacted inside the walls and 
hidden from the public eyes can be judged by comparison with 
what went on outside in the churchyard. A printed notice may 
be seen in the British Museum, dated Tuesday, the 27th of May 
1651, a few days only before Mr. Warcupp’s visit. This prohibits 
disturbances, ‘ by the Souldiers and.other, calling out to passin- 
gers, and examining them, (though they goe peaceably and 
civilly along), and by playing at nine pinnes at unseasonable 
houres.’ 

Paul’s Cross, the pulpit that stood by the west front of the 
cathedral, from which so much eloquence had been poured forth, 
so many papal bulls and excommunications announced, was no 
longer to be seen. Cross and pulpit had been destroyed in 
1643. 

As it was now eleven o’clock, and about the usual hour for 
dinner, Mr. Warcupp began to consider which of the many 
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taverns whose signboards he had noticed should be favoured with’ 
this custom. Should he go to the Boar’s Head Taverne in Great 
East Cheape, neere London stone, celebrated as the meeting- 
place in former years of Shakespeare, Burbage, and Ben Jonson 
(it stood a few feet west of the present statue of King William 
the Fourth), or should he go to the Mermaid in the Cheap, or to 
the White Horse in Friday Street, where he had heard that 
playwrights, wits, and roysterers met? Then there was in Fleet 
Street ‘ Ye Hercules’ Pillars’ (opposite to the present entrance 
to Clifford Inn Passage), and the famous Mitre—and he had heard 
of the Red Lion in Hye Holborn (from which ten years later 
the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were drawn to 
Tyburn, and there hanged on a triple tree till sunset, when their 
heads were struck:off) ; and nearer to him was the Swan with 2 
Neckes in Lud Lane, Cheapside. But he had only to walk a 
short distance to reach the Mitre in Wood Street (whose owner, 
Will Procter, and his son, were both to die of the plague and the 
house itself to be destroyed in the Great Fire). He passed it 
without going in, as he feared it might be too expensive, for 
it was one of the best known taverns in London : and he walked 
on to Thames Street, where he passed the ‘ Ould Swan,’ being 
more attracted by a curious signboard in Ould Fish Street Hill 
(Upper Thames Street), which depicted two women washing a 
negro, above which were the words ‘ Labour in Vain.’ He in- 
quired of a passer-by the meaning of this sign, and the man 
explained to him that it was put up by Wil. Baggot the Brewer, 
as a boast that it would be labour in vain to attempt to equal 
the beer sold on these premises. It appears that this sign was so 
much appreciated that the street had been nicknamed Labour in 
Vain Hill. 

Mr. Warcupp went in and sat down on a bench at one of the 
tables. The ordinary, or inn dinner, which cost 8d., was being 
served. He took out from his pocket his own knife, and put his 
own napkin round him. As it was summer time fresh meat was 
handed to him with some potatoes, and the excellent cabbage 
from Holland which England had enjoyed for the last hundred 
and fifty years, but which Scotland was this year receiving for the 
first time as food for Cromwell’s army. In the winter only salted 
meat was used, for it was not till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, sixty or seventy years after the time with which we are 
dealing, that sufficient turnips were produced to serve as food for 
animals in the winter. The animals were small in those days; an 
average ox weighed not more than 370 lb., and a sheep about 
28 lb. Now an average ox weighs 700 to 800 lb., while a prize ox 
has weighed as much as 2250 lb. alive, and a sheep would be 
considered very poor which did not weigh 56 lb.; an average 
Vor. LXXII—No. 428 3D 
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yearling sheep weighs about 70 lb. dead. The meat was a chine 
of coarse beef, but it had been stewed till it was quite tender. 
Roast meat was rarely given until forks came into general use. 
It was served on a pewter dish, and a pewter plate was given to 
him. He had no difficulty in taking off the meat from the bone 
with his knife and his fingers, and with the same utensils popping 
it into his mouth. His bread was cut from a large flat loaf on 
which was stamped an X. This sign had to be placed on all 
bread in which wheat was mixed with other materials, such as 
beans, rice, rye, or barley. He laid the butter on his bread, as 
he was accustomed to do, with his thumb. 

The tavern offered a good bill of fare, and Mr. Warcupp might 
have taken several other dishes, such as tripes covered with 
mustard, or a collop or lumps of bacon, but this dish was not 
considered good for one whose stomach was weak and queazie. 
He might also have ordered toad-in-the-hole, or bubble and squeak, 
or a dish of gallimaufry, which was made of scraps from the larder, 
or a botargo sausage, made of eggs and the blood of a red mullet, 
which an epicure, one Sam Pepys, enjoyed ten years later on the 
6th of June 1661; pigeons stuffed with green gooseberries, and 
mutton stuffed with oysters, with a ‘ sallet’ of radishes. A dainty 
dish of roast pig was ready, and two sucking pigs which had been 
fed with dates and muskadine. Had he been at Pye Corner he 
might have gone to a cookshop which announced that ‘ Pigges are 
all houres of the day on the stalls piping hot, and would crie 
(could they speak) come eat me, eat me!’ Cooking was coarse 
even in London during this time of revolution, and far less atten- 
tion was paid to it than when the Tudor cooks produced their 
delicate dishes. He may have been fond of salads, as his account 
shows that on the 26th of June he paid 14s. for ‘ sallet oil, olives, 
and capers.’ He also pays 2s. 6d. for 5 ounces of cloves on the 
16th of June. Cloves cost 9d. on board ship in India at that time, 
and were sold in London at 6s. The best cloves from Penang 
now cost 13d. per oz. 

To conclude his meal there were sweets, coloured and per- 
fumed—a tansy, made of eggs and cream and the juice of the 
sweet-scented tansy herb; and an eryngo, or candied sea-holly. 
In the country he was accustomed to drink small beer and whig 
or butter-milk, but at the Labour in Vain tavern they served him 
ale in a leather black-jack, and afterwards wine in a bottle. Let 
us hope that he was served by a drawer like Mr. Robert Preston, 
whose epitaph states that he ‘drew good wine and took good care 
to fill his pots.’ There was a good choice of fruit for dessert— 
there were the Persian peaches, cherries, pears, apples, quince, 
gooseberries, plums and apricots, or aprecocks, so-called from 
proecocia, because they are early ripe about the end of spring time. 
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These were, however, but little larger than damsons : also there 
were wild strawberries and wild raspberries, almonds, filbert-nuts, 
and walnuts. 

In winter, beginning about January, oranges were sold, with 
the following cry : 

Fine Sevill oranges, fine lemmons fine, 

Round, sweet and tender, inside and rine. 

One pin’s prick their virtues shew, 

They’ve liquor by their weight you must know. 

After his meal Mr. Warcupp felt himself quite a cockney, as 
he understood the word, that is, one who is pleased with the 
dishes prepared in the coquina or kitchen, though he was born 
very far from the sound of the bells of Bow. He compared his 
good London meal with the food of the poor farmers away where 
he lived in the country. During this year the farmers lived worse 
than the prisoners in Bridewell, and but for foreign supplies the 
people would have starved. The commonest and cheapest food 
was salted dried fish, known as ‘ Poor John.’ Only about four 
million acres were under tillage in the whole of England and 
Wales at this time ; but very soon the turnip, which is said to have _ 
been introduced in Huntingdonshire by Oliver Cromwell, pro- 
duced changes of great importance, perhaps the chief advantage 
it gave was the power of feeding animals during the cold weather, 
and so having fresh meat in winter. The trade of the City 
suffered enormously, for no provisions arrived, markets were 
closed, tradesmen were away at the war, there were no banks, 
and private persons buried their treasures in the earth. 

Mr. Warcupp lighted a small clay pipe, which he filled with 
tobacco, or sot-weed, as it was sometimes called. Then looking 
round the room he was surprised to see a man at dinner at the 
further end of the table who was holding a little instrument with 
two prongs, the handle of which was elaborately carved in box- 
wood. Never had he seen such a thing before, though he had 
read in Mr. Thomas Coryate, the traveller’s book, that these 
were in common use in Italy. The man held the meat on his 
plate with the fork while he cut it into small pieces, and then 
transferred the food into his mouth without soiling his fingers. 
Several persons in the tavern were staring, and some were laugh- 
ing at this gentleman’s performance, and called him ‘ French 
dog,’ but Mr. Warcupp was much interested, and noticed that 
the use of the small fork did away with much need of the napkin. 
We find, however, in his account that he bought no fork in 
London, but on the 18th of June paid 2I. 1s. 6d. for four dozen 
flaxen napkins. 

The user of the fork was no doubt a gentleman, a ‘ spruce 
gallant,’ who had travelled in foreign countries, and his dress was 
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richer than that made by the ill country tailor for Mr. Warcupp. 
He wore a long cloak of dark velvet, a broad white linen collar that 
lay wide on his shoulders, embroidered socks that went as high 
as the calf of the leg, and were pulled over the long ‘ boot-hose’ 
that he wore from his hips to his heels. 

While ‘smoaking’ Mr. Warcupp called for a newspaper, of 
which about twenty were published every week in London, that 
he might see the latest reports of the war in the north and what 
had been said in the Long Parliament. He looked at three that 
were brought to him, one was A Weekly Diurnall, another W eekly 
Intelligence of the Commonwealth, and the third Mercurius 
Politicus, in which Marchamont Needham used to write, but in 
which Mr. Warcupp now recognised the vigorous English of John 
Milton inveighing against the Scotchmen for supporting the King. 

He took much interest in the doings of great men. He knew 
that Mr. John Evelyn had retired to Paris, that Mr. Thomas 
Hobbes the philosopher was printing his new book the Leviathan, 
that King Charles was in the North, and that Leslie was defend- 
ing Stirling on the Firth of Forth; that General Lambert with 
the Parliament Army was hurrying to meet him and a great battle 
was likely to be soon waged between them ; that General Ireton 
had been appointed Lord Deputy, and was now setting his troops 
on the Shannon in Ireland preparing to bombard Limerick, but 
Limerick held out till the 27th of October; that the foot soldiers 
were paid 8d. a day, and what a large sum the City of London had 
this year lent to the Parliamentary forces; that Mr. Faithorne, 
the engraver, was also in Paris selling his splendid ‘ proofs’ to 
the Abbé de Mayrolles. He had heard that a Navigation Act was 
on the point of being passed which would enrage the Dutch, and 
if successful would spoil their carrying trade ; that the Dutch were 
likely to make war upon us next year, but that we did not fear 
them with Admiral Blake to lead our navy, which, though small 
now, we should soon be able to make up to two hundred ships. He 
had heard also of Sir Balthazar Gerbin, who had written a clever 
treatise, appearing this year, on the advantage of having a national 
bank, by means of which our staple commodities—fish and cloth— 
could be fostered, and deprive the Dutch of this trade ; that mer- 
chants who were accustomed to deposit their monies at the Tower 
had become fearful of so doing, since the late King had seized 
all he could find there, amounting to about 130,0001., it was said, 
and that the safest place for money was in the Goldsmiths’ hands. 

Having finished his pipe and absorbed the contents of his 
newspaper, he got up, and, leaving a penny for the server, went 
out again into the street. He felt much inclined to take a 
hackney coach, of which there were nearly two hundred in 
London, but to get one they told him he might have to go as far 
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as the Maypole in the Strand (a place now covered by the Church 
of St. Mary le Strand), for it was there that Hackney coaches 
stood, the fare being one shilling and sixpence for the first hour, 
and one shilling afterwards : these cabs had no glass in their win- 
dows, but only shutters of perforated metal. An omnibus service 
was started in Paris a few years later, in 1662, and the vehicles 
were called Carrosses 4 cing sous ; but Londoners had to wait till 
1829, when a Mr. Shillibeer ran a pair of them from the Bank of 
England to the Yorkshire Stingo in the New Road, the fares 
being 1s. 6d. for the whole trip and 6d. half way ; and he provided 
newspapers for his customers to read as they drove along. 

Not seeing a hackney coach at hand he determined to wait till 
another day, when he would drive to. ‘the field near the town 
called Hyde Park ’ to see a coach race, and afterwards in the even- 
ing he would go to the Mulberry Gardens in St. James’s Park— 
these gardens of public resort were situated in the place now 
occupied by Buckingham Palace, and there countrymen were 
likely to be properly cheated. Spring Gardens, between St. 
James’s Park and Whitehall, were then open, but. soon after were 
seized by Cromwell and closed to the public. 

Mr. Warcupp strolled back to St. Paul’s, and descended Lud- 
gate Street as far as the City wall. Here he went by the Lud 
Gate, which in Anglo-Norman times was the only gate to the 
West, while Aldersgate to the North, and Aldgate to the East were 
the only other gates to the town. Afterwards Moorgate and 
Cripplegate were opened as posterns, or minor gates, and in Henry 
the First’s time New Gate, near by which was the great meat 
market and Newgate Street (where the sign of the King’s Porter 
and Dwarf swung), some time known as St. Nicholas’ Shambles, 
which led to Blowbladder Street and Cheapside. Bishopsgate * 
guarded the entrance from the great Cambridge road. The gates 
were pulled down in 1760 (except Newgate, which was burnt with 
its prison during the Gordon riots in 1780), and Mr. Blagden, a 
carpenter, paid for the old material of Cripplegate 911., for Lud- 
gate 1481., and for Aldgate 177]. 10s. Outside the walls to the 
North were moors and fens, which are preserved to present 
memory by the names of Moorfields and Finsbury, or Fensbury, 
on those sites. 

In 1651 the Lord Mayor of London was Thomas Andrews, 
and the Sheriffs’ names were Robert Tichborne and Richard 
Chiverton : they became Lord Mayor in 1657 and 1658. 


’ This had been originally built in 685 by the Bishop of London, Erkenwald. 
It was kept in repair by the Hanse Merchants in return for freedom of a 28. 
tax on entering or leaving with their goods, while the Bishop of London was 
‘ bound to make the hinges of Byshoppesgate, seeing that from every cart laden 
with wood he had one stick as it enters the said gate.’ 
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Mr. Warcupp went out by Lud Gate, and down the steep hill 
to the Fleet river, a horrible stream, which was an open sewer 
from Holborn to the Thames. He walked along the side of this 
New Canal, as it was called, that he might see Bridewell, the great 
prison near the Thames, which Henry the Eighth used as a 
palace, and which had been prepared for the reception of the 
Emperor. It was now a house of punishment ‘ for laxy idle ruffians, 
haunters of stews, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.’ He turned 
to his left and there saw the great castle called Baynard’s Castle, 
as old as the Tower of London or Windsor Castle, built by Lord 


- Baynard in William the Conqueror’s time ; it was now occupied 


by Lord Pembroke. As he thought of Lord Pembroke he 
wondered how much longer these old titles would be left to their 
holders, for the times were troublous, and Parliament had passed 
an Act (April 1651) making void divers honours granted by the 
late King since 1642 (see Scobel, vol. 2, p. 178), with fines enacted 
against those who should assume them, and even a fine of 10s. was 
decreed for giving the title in conversation or writing—a fine 
which was, perhaps, somewhat difficult to collect. Two years 
ago the Earl of Salisbury was elected, and took his seat as a 
burgess in the House of Commons on the 18th of September 1649. 
He had heard also of Lord Arundel who lived in a great house that 
covered nearly 300 square yards, so people said, by the Strand, 
who was making great collections of works of art, and at whose 
house were seen Old Parr, the long-liver, Mr. Harvey, the great 
doctor, who was about to give his library to the College of 
Physicians, and Mr.. Wencelaus Hollar, the famous Dutch 
engraver. 

As he turned back by Thames Street, he passed a tall, strong- 
boned young man, about twenty-three years of age, with stern 
countenance, high forehead, sparkling eye, and reddish hair, who 
stood staring about him, muttering imprecations and threats of 
destruction on the City. Warcupp inquired of a trader who was 
standing in his shop-door who might the strange creature be ; the 
man told him that this was an erratic creature, whose mind was 
probably distraught, that he was on one of his occasional visits 
to London from Bedford where he lived, and that he was by name 
John Bunyan. Mr. Warcupp pitied the poor young fellow, and 
walked on. 

Religious questions caused fierce debates at this time, and 
opponents would confound each other with appropriate verses 
quoted from the Bible. The parishioners paid ‘lecturers,’ who 
preached sermons of great length, the rector of the parish being 
only allowed to preach if licensed. The City had been restored to 
tranquillity three years before by Cromwell, who was to receive a 
warm welcome in a few months after his victory at Worcester, 
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for the citizens longed to give up fighting and commence their 
trading business again. 

He had not yet had time to receive letters from his home in 
the country, nor would he get them for some days. The service 
of ‘ staffets and pacquet posts’ had been greatly improved since 
the Lord Stanhope had been Master of the Posts and Messengers 
under James the First, with a fee of 100 marks and all ‘ avails 
and profits ’ belonging to the office. His rights had been infringed 
by several persons, and at last in 1633 letters patent for the 
foreign post were granted to Mr. Witherings. Letters were then 
carried by carriers and footposts, and it required two months for 
an answer to come from Scotland or Ireland. Reform of our 
postal service began under Mr. Witherings ; in 1635 a proclama- 
tion of King Charles the First commands a running post to run 
day and night between Edinburgh and London, and to go thither 
and come back again in six days. The charge for postage of a 
letter to Scotland was fixed at eightpence. The Post Office 
service, farmed by John Thurloe, produced a profit to the Govern- 
ment of perhaps 10,0001. a year; eight years later, in 1659, the 
receipts from ‘letters in farm’ were 14,0001. A Board of Ex- 
aminers, of whom were Dr. Davislaus and Samuel Morland, had 
lately been appointed under Cromwell’s Government. By them 
all letters addressed to foreign parts were read, and any other 
suspicious letters were at once opened ; so it behoved a man, under 
this Government of Oliver Cromwell and indeed for many years 
later, to use careful language in his letters to friends and 
acquaintances. 

Mr. Warcupp had now reached the Bridge and strolled on 
to it to see the houses and shops that stood on its strong walls. 
The Pins and Needles makers sold much here, and over one shop 
hung the sign of a bookseller ‘ At the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge.’” The Three Bibles forms part of the Arms of the 
Stationers’ Company. Among.the houses was one called 
Non-such house, which had been brought from Holland, and had 
been built here without any nails, only wooden pegs being used 
for putting it together. He gazed at the heads which decorated 
Traitors’ Gate at the south side, and waited while the draw- 
bridge was lifted to allow the passage of a ship going to Green- 
hithe, the port of London, smaller boats shooting between the 
narrow arches of the nineteen piers that supported the bridge, 
and plying up and down made an animated scene on the river. 
The Bridge was forty feet wide, nine hundred feet long, and 
nearly level. As he came back he admired the tower which con- 
tained the great pumping machinery that was to supply water to 
quench any fire that might occur in London. ‘London Bridge 
was made for wise men to go over, and for fools to go under,’ 
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says the proverb, because the river rushed through the narrow 
arches with great force, and it required much skill to steer a boat 
or ‘shoot’ it through the arch. The Chapel of St. Thomas 
& Becket stood on the tenth pier. 

Coming off the Bridge, he passed the end of Pudding Lane. 
This was the first of the lanes east of New Fish Street, which 
led from the Bridge into London. It was in this ‘ Puden’ Lane 
that the great Fire began a few years later, and its appearance 
was not-attractive—it was a mass of wooden houses covered with 
tar or pitch. Its name was given to it because the butchers lived 
there and made their meat puddings and scalded their hogs. 

He went on to Billings Gate, which was said to have been 
made under Belen, the twenty-third British King. It was the 
only port for fish in London, and here the ‘ civil silence of the 
mariners’ which Sir William Davenant ironically remarks, 
writing about the year 1663, was as noticeable as the language 
of the fishwives of that time and to-day. 

Continuing his walk, he arrived very soon at the Tower of 
London. He found the moat filled up and Tower Ditch, as it 
was called, covered with small and unsightly buildings. Inside 
the Tower the principal prisoners were Lord Bellasis, Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Chandos—all three accused of having con- 
spired against the person of Oliver Cromwell. They were to be 


soon set at liberty, but the Tower was to have many more victims, 


and one Christopher Love, a Presbyterian, was beheaded there 
a few weeks later, on the 22nd of August, because he was suspected 
of corresponding with the Scots. 

Mr. Warcupp left these grim walls and passed on towards 
the tavern where he intended to sup. This was the Pie in 
Aldgate—the name having been contracted from the ‘ Magpie,’ 
said not to commemorate the bird but the French magot, a whim. 

On the 30th of June, the last day of his visit to London, Mr. 
Warcupp enters in his account, ‘Given away at Southwark 
13s. 6d.’ 

There were no theatres open in the City during this year of 
civil war and Presbyterian government, but at Southwark there 
were gardens where bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and a great many 
similar amusements were allowed, and it was possibly there 
that his 13s. 6d.—equal to at least 21. of our present money— 
might have been ‘ given away.’ He must have had a ‘ bust up’ 
as a farewell to London. The name Southwark came from the 
South outworks or fortifications of the City being here. The 
word is spelled in very many ways—Southwarick, Suthweorce, 
Suthwerke, &c., &c. It had always been a swampy and wooded 
place from the time of the Lordships of Earl Godwin, 
William the Conqueror, Wm. de Warren, the Conqueror’s son- 
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in-law, the Earl of Arundel 1397, and Charles Brandon Duke_- 
of Suffolk, who married Henry the Eighth’s sister, the French 
King’s widow. It was a refuge for felons, outlaws, and others 
who had done evil deeds in the City, and who came here to 
obtain ‘ sanctuary ’ in St. George’s Church. The City of London 
had tried to get jurisdiction over Southwark for many years, and 
in 1550 the Mayor of London purchased from King Edward the 
Sixth for 6471. 2s. 1d. much of the Borough land, and South- 
wark was then made into the Bridge Ward Without. In 1650 
| Southwark petitioned to be incorporated with the City, but this 
was not done. In 1663-64 it was decided by law that the City 
| could not appoint justices of the peace here and that Southwark 
was not subject to the City, ‘ being as ancient as London itself.’ 
| Since then the authority of the City over Southwark gradually 
diminished. 

Mr. Warcupp might have crossed the river in a ferry-boat. 
On one of the old tokens we find written: ‘Over the water 
directly in the next sculler between London Bridge and Lime- 
house or London Bridge and Fox Hall 2d.’ These were the 
watermen’s fares. (Vauxhall or Fox Hall is said to have been 
named after Falkes de Breaute, an adventurer who was exiled 
in 1225.) He preferred, however, to walk over London Bridge 
i) and see the shops and houses, the Water-Wheel and corn-mills, 

} St. Thomas’ Church, the Drawbridge, the Traitors’ Gate, and 

\ the other sights, new to a countryman, which were to be met 

) with in this street over the Thames. As he passed through the 
Traitors’ Gate, which formed the northern boundary of South- 
wark, he saw fifteen or twenty heads stuck on pikes upon it, 
but he hoped that this horrid exhibition would be stopped; and 
the last head exhibited here eleven years later, in 1662, was that 
of Venner, a Fifth Monarchy man. 

In glancing over the account one may be struck by some 
unfamiliar words. On the 11th of June he buys a ‘ love-hood,’ 
5s. This was a covering for ladies’ heads, made of gauze, 
through which the hair was visible. On the 21st of June he 
buys two ‘surcingles’ and other articles for his horse at the cost 
of 21s. A surcingle is a long upper girth which goes over the 

' saddle. It is still used by our mounted infantry. On the 26th of 
June he buys a ‘ voyder knife and rings,’ 6s. 6d. This voyder 
bes was a large basket or tray, into which the crumbs and discarded 

| pieces of food were swept off the table. 

On the same day he buys ‘ hott-waters’ for 13s. 6d. This 
expression ‘ hott-waters’ was the name for what to-day we call 
‘spirits,’ probably brandy or whisky, both of which were in 
common use. There is no record till 1684 of the amount of spirits 
on which duty was paid; in that year it was paid on 527,492 
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gallons. Now over fifty million gallons are distilled in one year, 
and the Excise duty paid on them is nearly 18,000,0001. sterling. 
This Excise duty on spirits was probably first levied about 1660. 
He also buys a ‘roundlett of white wine vinegar 15s.’ This 
‘roundlett’ was a small barrel, supposed to have contained 
about fifteen Imperial gallons. 

On the 8rd of June Item pd for a Watch and Chaine 000-04-06. 
I draw attention to this entry because, with a knowledge of the 
letters of these words, most of the other items can be easily read. 

I would draw attention to an interesting List of London 
Citizens in 1651 (Harleian MS. 4778), which has been transcribed 
by Mr. J. C. Whitebrook and published by Hutchings and Romer. 
It shows the names of men who were members of twenty-two 
City Companies in the year 1651. This is the earliest list pub- 
lished at present, and among the names in that list which also 
appear in Mr. Warcupp’s account are the following : Mr. White, 
Thomas Jordon, Mr. Attwood. A Samuel White was clerk 
on the Livery of the Court of Armourers. A Meric White was 
of the Company of Founders. A Thomas Jordon was on the 
Livery Company of Free Masons, whose Master for 1651 was 
Thomas Richardson. A John Attwood was of the Company of 
Butchers. : 

I have no means of showing whether these were the same 
persons with whom Mr. Warcupp had business. I have not been 
able to identify the other persons named in his account: 
Messenger, Miller, Lewys, Mrs. Hervey, Sir W. Jordon, Bates, 
Lenthall, Lucy, Brockes, Gould Blake, Payne, Laxton, Gore, 
Crace the bargeman, Over, Mrs. Playsted, Mrs. Elwyn, Thomas 
Watts, Phipps, Bacon, Millington, Jardoe. Probably their 
names would never again have been mentioned had it not been 
for the survival of Mr. Warcupp’s dealings with them. 


Mr. Warcupp’s business was finished, and on the 30th of 
June he left the City and noted in his account that he paid ‘ for 
a coach to bring me from London, 2l. 12s.’ 


CHARLES EDWARD STEWART. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE 


THE British Association has just concluded at Dundee its annual 
session. Of the papers that were read before that distinguished 
gathering none have excited a more lively interest than those 
which dealt with the supposed origin of life and the supposed 
simian ancestry of man. And it requires no effort of the imagina- 
tion to conceive how from the ranks of the Christian ministry— 
in reply to a series of assertions without proofs and of conjectures 
ex hypothesi—a Chalmers or a Guthrie, a Whewell or an Arch- 
bishop Thompson, would have risen to the occasion and responded 
to the call. But that generation of giants is gone; and the 
modern generation, since the credit of Christianity itself is at 
stake, might well stand convicted of indifference or cowardice if it 
allowed zeal for science to eat up its zeal for the house of God. 

No one who reads the signs of the times can doubt that Chris- 
tianity is once more on her trial in her conflict with the forces of 
this world., As Tennyson anticipated, a secret and involuntary 
unbelief—whether it take a pantheist, a Unitarian, or a ‘ Catholic ’ 
form—has become the prevailing disposition of educated men. 
And scepticism—however much, as in the case of Newman, 
Ruskin, or Carlyle, it clothe itself in the language of philosophy 
or in the garb of mysticism—is scepticism still! Men believe ; 
but they do not believe the faith of the Gospel. The world was 
never so religious, Nietzsche tells us, but its religion is sincerely 
anti-Christian. And what Canon Henson has observed of Gibbon 
is far more true of Gibbon’s great forerunner Voltaire—namely, 
that he dictates by an indisputable right the common opinions 
of educated Englishmen. Even Newman went so far as to admit 
that Voltaire had won. He pooh-poohed the notion that Paley 
had vanquished the Deists. He asserted that Hume’s ridiculous 
gibes were unanswerable arguments against the truth of miracles, 
that Gibbon was ‘ our one ecclesiastical historian,’ and that there 
was ‘no cogent proof for the existence of God.’ Latterly he gave 
up even Vincent of Lerins’ famous canon as to what might be 
said to constitute the Church’s rule of faith. And if in this our 
own day it is true that ‘Catholic’ principles are once more in 
the ascendant, we have it on Newman’s authority that these 
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principles are held, not because they are true, but because, as in 
all violent times of transition, there lies an appeal to men of 
timid, scrupulous, ascetic, emotional temperament in the tradi- 
tional symbols and effete devotions of an uninquiring age ; 


Believing where they cannot prove. 


We are not of this school. The past may have had its glories. 
But we believe the present has them too. We have lived to wit- 
ness the triumphs of Physical Science. With her help man has 
harnessed to his service the forces of the universe. He has 
plumbed the earth and scaled the heavens, and bound the light- 
ning to do him service in the forms of radium and electricity. 
The telephone, the railway engine, and the marconigraph have 
enabled him at once to increase distance and annihilate space. 
The gramaphone allows him to catch and to transmit to posterity 
the perfect echoes of the human voice ; while with the aeroplane 
he has outstripped the speed of the swallow. And who shall 
reckon the triumphs over disease of a Pasteur and a Lister, or 
guess the future possibilities of the Réntgen ray? 

It is asserted that the progress of Science has tapped the 
foundations of Religion. We do not believe it. The truths of 
revelation have no fear of the fullest and freest investigation. On 
the contrary, they court it. The greatest scientists of the past— 
Bacon and Newton, Pascal and Galileo, Faraday and Kelvin— 
revolutionised the systems of their day, and they were Christian. 
And if the modern sciences sometimes overstep their respective 
boundaries in the race for precedence, what then? It is no more 
than what we should expect—that in the mystery of our present 
environment, moral beings, placed on their trial in the moral order 
of the universe, should have to face problems that call for the 
healthy exercise of those moral faculties of choice and determina- 
tion which mark all the difference between a monkey and a man. 
If ethnology has shattered the early chronology of the Hebrews, 
geology has given us back the first chapter of Genesis. If the 
higher criticism has dissolved the seeming unity of the Old Testa- 
ment documents, Assyriology has restored to us the historical 
portraits of Moses and of Daniel. And if philosophy has been too 
busy about the origins of religion, philology has tended to re- 
assure us of the fundamental unity of the human race. 

It is not from science that religion has to fear, but from 
theories put forward in the name of science. True science is 
but the registering and classifying of phenomena. It deals with 
effects, not causes ; with the outward show, not the inner reality ; 
with things as they appear, not as they are. It leaves to theology, 
to philosophy, or to metaphysics the task of ascertaining final 
causes. And the reason is obvious. Science is at best applied 
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mathematics. That is to say, its means of arriving at results are 
mechanical. The microscope and the telescope can gauge with 
precision the crust of the earth, the leg of a flea, or the relative 
distances and courses of the stars: they cannot penetrate to the 
origin of life, to the nature of thought, motion, life, reason, soul 
—to those inner springs that impel the world of animated being. 
‘ At bottom,’ rightly remarked Hume long ago, ‘ matter and spirit 
are equally unknown.’ God, Creation, Design, Consciousness, 
Will, are things outside the category of the inductive sciences. 
They can register the effects of sensation, but they cannot 
explain or reproduce the feelings of pleasure or of pain. They 
can dissect the anatomy of the brain, but they can never penetrate 
the mystery of mind. It is easy to watch the beaver build his 
house, but who can analyse the psychic instinct by which he 
builds? It is possible to refer all animal embryo to a cell, but 
what power shall yield us the principles of divergent varieties 
which those cells contain? Thus Individuality eludes the last 
analysis—that something of which all those other things, cell, 
embryo, spirit, soul and body, are made up, but which is in itself 
something more. 
It is the mind that sees: the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries. 


The worlds of spiritual intuition and sense-perception, Huxley 
candidly admitted, can never be at strife. They are on different 
planes, like parallel lines which are continuous but never meet, 
eccentric circles whose circumferences never intersect. 

Confusion of thought on this head has, we fear, brought into 
the controversy between religion and science a conjectural theory 
which is likely to damage the best interests of both. We refer to 
the theory of EVOLUTION. 

All science [Huxley tells in his Life of Hume] starts with hypothesis ; 
in other words, with assumptions that are unproved, while they may be, 
and often are, erroneous; but which are better than nothing to the seeker 
after order in the maze of phenomena. 

Evolution is such a scientific ‘hypothesis.’ It is still an ‘ un- 
proved assumption.” We hope to show it ‘erroneous’ also. But 
it has in the past supplied—like x to the mathematician or the 
invisible spot in the ocean which an admiral selects for a turning- 
point in naval mancweuvres—a point-d’appui for ‘the seeker after 
order in the maze of phenomena.’ Alas, that it should have 
become something more; that a phrase should have been trans- 

_muted into fact ; that a subjective conception in the mind of man 
should have come to be regarded as an objective reality—still more 
that it should have become the battle-cry of modern infidelity. 

The supernaturalist [says Mr. Blatchford in his God and my Neigh- 
bour] stands by creation. The rationalist stands by evolution. It is 
impossible to reduce these opposite ideas to a common denominator. 
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The specific doctrines of Christianity, adds Mr. Philip Vivian 
in his new edition of The Churches and Modern Thought, are 
‘irreconcilable with science.’ The late Mr. Mill in his Three 
Essays on Religion had avowed the same. 

And this, though it be the irresponsible utterance of popular 
writers, expresses the original design of the Evolutionist leaders. 
Darwin tells us in his Life and Letters that he had given up ‘ the 
common religious belief.” He entirely dismissed even Voltaire’s 
argument from ‘design.’ He told Haeckel in 1872 that he wished 
his ridiculous theory of ‘ spontaneous generation’ could be proved 
true. ‘This,’ he adds, ‘would be most important to us ’—‘ us 
transmutationists,’ as he called himself in a letter to Hooker 
twenty-five years before. ‘This is a great blow to me,’ he told 
Lyell, ‘that you cannot admit the potency of natural selection.’ 


I grieve to see you hint [he elsewhere adds] at the creation of distinct 
successive types. . . . Remember, if you admit this you cut my throat! 


Thus it may be seen that in espousing the theory of evolution 
science is unconsciously espousing the cause of infidelity. And 
since infidelity can never be original, science in so doing is merely 
reviving the forgotten superstitions of early paganism. 

Evolution is as old as the hills. It was the capital argument 
against creation in the superficial cosmogony of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. From the dark waters (ni) of the Nile, wherein lay dor- 
mant all the germs of life, the mighty power of Ra, the rising 
sun, ‘ evolved the present myriad forms of being.’ . The Nile rat 
was, in the opinion of Maspero, the visible symbol of their notion 
of ‘spontaneous generation.’ 

From Egypt Greece borrowed. Anaximander in the seventh 
century B.c. found in water the animating principle of life, 
and, tracing the descent of man from various animal forms 
(2& ddrrXoetdav Sowyv), is said by Plutarch, Censorinus and Euse- 
bius to have referred his ultimate ancestry to fish. 

Greece became the literary preceptor of imperial Rome : and 
every schoolboy is familiar with the strains in which Virgil, Ovid, 
and Lucretius gave mind to matter and endowed molecular motion 
with the inherent principles of self-causation. 

The literary tradition of Rome passed with the language to 
Rome’s eldest daughter, France. 

Voltaire has been credited with inaugurating the era of modern 
thought. That glory in reality belongs (as Huxley reminds us) 
to Descartes. And since France in her literary tradition has 
always reverted to the Roman type, in the seventeenth century 
French unbelief took the direction of stoicism. The leading 
spirits of that age, Descartes himself, Montaigne, Du Vair, 
Balzac, even Corneille, had become stoics reared on the writings 
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of Seneca. That age had seen the rise of the physical sciences. 
Hence it had become artificial in its' thinking. Even Pascal 
thought in terms of geometry. The religious struggle cost Pascal 
his life. Descartes succumbed to the evolutionary principle of 
Harvey (1651) and his successor De Maillet (1758). 

In the eighteenth century Buffon accepted the principle. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century it was consolidated by 
Lamarck and championed by Geoffroy St. Hilaire. In 1859 the 
theory revived in a new form by the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. The book fell into line with the rise of fac- 
tories and the immense extension of the mechanical arts. And 
thus the principles set in motion by Darwin have revolutionised 
the thinking of modern Europe. 

What is Evolution? Or what at least is the Darwinian version 
of Evolution? 

On the principle of Natural Selection [says Darwin] with divergence of 
character, it does not seem incredible that from some such low and inter- 
mediate form [as the lower alge] both animals and plants may have been 
developed, and if we admit this we must admit that all the organic beings 
which have ever lived on earth may have descended from some one prim- 
ordial form! 


How hypothetical is this hypothesis Mr. Huxley in his cham- 
pionship of Mr. Darwin’s book will perhaps explain. 


The sUGGEsTION that new species may result from the selective action of 
external conditions upon the variations from their specific type which 
individuals present (and which we call ‘spontaneous’ because we are 
ignorant of their causation)—that sucersTIon is the central rpga of the 
Origin of Species, and contains the quintessence of Darwinism. 


This is, as Shakespeare says, truly excellent fooling. Notice 
how by a stroke of the pen we find an effect turned into a cause 
by the ‘ suggestion’ that a passive ‘ condition’ of things can per- 
form the feat of ‘selective action’! Mr. Darwin is not quite so 
candid. He prefers to juggle with more ambiguous phrases. 
‘ Natural Selection,’ he tells us, is his ‘ Deity.” Now, Who, or 
rather What, does the ‘selecting’? Is it Nature endowed with 
the prerogatives of divinity? No; he tells us that Nature betrays 
no ‘design.’ Therefore, since Chance is blind and Matter is un- 
conscious and Dame Fortune reckless, it comes to this—that 
Selection selects! And what does Selection select? It appears 
to select first ‘ type,’ and then to adapt the ‘ environment ’ to the 
type selected. Consequently, in the origination of ‘ new species’ 
it (Selection) fastens on occasional ‘ variations’ from the parent 
type and transmits them to the farthest descendants. Now, 
observation has shown what Weismann has demonstrated—that 
whatever ‘ superficial variations ’ in form or colour, or even ‘ modi- 
fications’ in anatomy through accident, through disease, through 
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change of climate, or other complex unknown causes, an individual 
may exhibit, these are to be regarded as abnormal and eccentric 
departures from, and not improvements on, the original type. 
Hence they are not passed on to the offspring. The creature 
‘transmits ’ only its inherited, not its ‘ acquired, characteristics.’ 
It is easy for Darwin and Huxley to multiply phrases and accumu- 
late apparent analogies. The facts of science rest upon observa- 
tion and demonstrable proof. And when we are informed that the 
types we now see are the results of ‘ the survival of the fittest ’ in 
the ‘ struggle for existence,’ we are merely toying with hypotheses 
as irreconcilable with each other as with the facts of Nature. The 
question is, What constitutes ‘ fitness ’ in the ‘ struggle for exist- 
ence’? Now, if strength is the test of ‘ fitness,’ then the geolo- 
gical record is against Darwin. For, as a matter of fact, the 
strongest creatures became extinct in the earliest ages, and paved 
the way for the more intelligent. Thus the nine-foot glyptodon 
died ; the six-inch armadillo ‘survived.’ But in any case, if by 
the law of ‘ natural selection’ Selection selects the most favour- 
able conditions for EXISTING at all, how can we talk about any 
‘struggle ’ for EXISTENCE, or about the ‘ survival of the fittest’ to 
maintain such an unnatural ‘struggle’? Darwin cannot have his 
argument both ways. 

The truth is, the theory is the result of an illusion. Darwin 
grew up in a mechanical age, and took over from his surround- 
ings the staple of his thinking. He had learnt from reading 
Buckle’s History of Civilisation (as Emerson wittily observed) 
that on an artificial calculation from census returns one man 
in so many thousands marries his grandmother, and another com- 
mits suicide from eating shoe-leather. He had found in Malthus’s 
Essay on the Principles of Population those exact statistics which 
enable us to formulate a law for the causes of growth and decay 
of large populations. And these principles, which are relatively 
accurate with regard to man in the artificial conditions pre- 
sented by the life of great cities, Darwin quietly transferred to 
the natural conditions of life enjoyed by the wild denizens of 
our streams and jungles. He saw in London and New York a 
‘ struggle for existence’ and a ‘survival of the fittest’; and he 
supposed that these laws held equally good of Nature in her 
freedom. He watched new races of animals artificially bred 
from the intermixture of domesticated varieties ; and it ‘ satisfied 
his imagination’ that Nature, left to herself, could have done 
the same! Thus extraordinary effects were put down to 
ordinary causes. The laws of artificial selection were confused 
with those of ‘ Natural Selection,’ and the ‘ superficial variation ’ 
of certain types called the ‘origin of species.’ Such are the 
triumphs of the new philosophy ! 
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But a theory like Evolution must rest on something better 
than on what Huxley calls a ‘suggestion,’ an ‘idea,’ a ‘hypo- 
thesis.’ Nature proceeds by law. That is to say, she must 
have some known manner of working. And if according to the 
evolutionist matter is ‘eternal,’ and the laws of Nature are 
‘fixed’ in the unbroken ‘ uniformity’ of their operation, then 
we can at once proceed to put the theory of evolution to two 
practical tests. 

Darwin has defined his theory as ‘the change of species by 
descent.’ And since species are produced by individual variations 
from the parent type, this can only mean a crossing of species— 
that is, on the part of two families which have some recognised 
form of divergence, however closely in fundamental charac- 
teristics they may be allied. This can easily be demonstrated 
or refuted by (1) the testimony of present experience, and (2) the 
testimony of the geological record in the past. 

1. As a matter of observation, Nature breeds no hybrids and 
all hybrids are sterile. Now, however artificial may be our present 
classifications of species, which we owe to Linnzeus (and he made 
them extremely wide), and whatever similarities (‘homologies ’) 
in their anatomy individuals of those different species may present 
to each other, yet observation assures us of one indisputable 
fact—that there are, running through the ascending scale of 
animal creation, certain ground forms and permanent types 
(‘ fixed species’ Cuvier called them) which preserve intact the 
family pedigree. For example, the wolf and the jackal belong 
to the same tribe or genus, Canis, but they refuse (except in 
captivity) to mate. The various species of hares which in 
Scotland, Sweden, and Russia have been observed to cover 
the same area have never once been observed to inter- 
breed. It is the same with the black, the hooded, and 
the mantled crows in France, which hibernate together. The 
domestic and the tree sparrow in England live side by side, but 
never mate. What Addison noted of the chaffinch is true of the 
wrens, the tits, the gulls, and their sub-species ; they mate only 
with their very next-of-kin. Of 288 varieties of pigeon no two 
are known to copulate. Even among our domesticated sheep the 
Lincoln and Norfolk breeds will rarely mix, and will hardly feed 
together in the same meadows. This is still more true of the 
wild animal in its natural state. The wild pig, horse, and cattle 
neither herd nor mate together. Like the widow of Shunem, 
they prefer to dwell among their own people. And it was ever 
so. The evidence of geology is conclusive. The apteryx—strange 
apparent compound of reptile and bird—has come down to us 
from the Secondary era, but its earliest ancestor is an archae- 
opteryx still. The discoveries in Egypt have revealed exquisite 
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old frescoes and examples of stuffed animals embalmed as gods, 
but since 3000-2000 B.c. the ibis and the serpent and the hippo- 
potamus have remained the same. 

And if it is a law of Nature that she breeds no hybrids, it 
is no less a law of Nature that hybrids are infertile. The mule 
is sterile. The horse and the dog in Europe are the products 
of artificial selection on the part of man. Remove them from 
their present environment and they either die or revert to type. 
In the same way the cabbage, the sweet pea, the garden rose 
are the results of artificial, not natural, selection. It is only 
the presence of the artificer—man—that sustains them in their 
stationary varieties. Nor does it need the genius of a Weismann 
to observe that, whatever modifications of colour and form an 
animal through change of climate or forced migration or the 
pressure of artificial conditions may acquire, Nature transmits 
only the invariable, and not the accidentally acquired, charac- 
teristics. The stoat of summer becomes, it is true, the ermine of 
winter. The little green birds from China wrecked on the coast 
of Atalantis have become the yellow canaries. The European 
fox is in Canada the Arctic fox. The alligator of small rivers is 
said to diminish in size from the native of the Nile, the Ganges, 
and the Mississippi. But the alligator has never become a croco- 
dile nor the wolf a jackal, nor the Indian elephant known to 
breed with its African cousin. And the Egyptian fellahin, tanned 
for five thousand years by the same sun and surrounded by the 
same conditions as their pure African neighbours, have never 
taken on the pigment of the negro. Man is not the victim of his 
environment. Species are not the result of ‘selective condi- 
tions.’ And Natural Selection, whatever wonders she may per- 
form in the dark, has never yet ventured to perform them in 
the open. ; 

2. The geological record is fatal to any theory of transmuta- 
tion. There are no ‘ missing links.’ Geology has now been at 
work for a hundred years in the bosom of the earth. Paleontology 
has since Cuvier enlarged the original 156 with some 6000 species. 
But still there is no missing link. Out of the several thousand 
imperfect samples that Nature must have flung forth before she 
arrived at the fixed type not one has come down to us. Only 
the finished forms have reached us! 

It is easy for evolutionists to talk about ‘ gaps’ in the record, 
or to say with Darwin that we have only the last pages of the 
book of Nature before us. If science is merely a branch of guess- 
work, like the metaphysics of the Alexandrian theologians, we 
might be allowed to postulate unverified hypotheses and then to 
travel backwards on conjectures from the unknown to the known. 
But if science rests, as Buffon maintained, on ascertained demon- 
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strations, then till the ‘gaps’ are filled let us not talk about 
the facts of evolution. 

Nor are they ever likely to be filled. And though the evolu- 
tionist craves for more time, all the time in the world would 
not help him. The law of ‘correlation’ put forward by Cuvier, 
like the law of ‘equilibration’ demanded by Spencer, shows 
that the anatomical constructions of Nature are at once so perfect 
and so delicately adjusted to the peculiar conditions of each 
organism that a single disturbance—the loss or addition of any 
essential part of the structure—would enfeeble or kill such half- 
way types as the hypothesis of evolution assumes. 

Nor is time required. In several instances, if geology is to 
be trusted, whole families of animals arrived together, the sup- 
posed ancestor along with his descendant, whom in some cases 
he survived. If we trace the elephant through the mammoth, 
the mastodon, the dinotherium, and the tapir, we shall find 
ourselves involved in a quarrel between the relative claims of 
several independent parallel family trees. For example, the 
dinotherium met the mastodon in Miocene times. And the short 
limbs and four tusks enclosing the elongated snout of the masto- 
don are, anatomically at least, as much a variation from the 
walrus-tusked dinotherium as they are a slander on the huge 
and shapely mammoth. Nor have we yet established the descent 
of the Indian stegodon or the dwarf elephant of the Mediter- 
ranean islands. 

The same holds good of the quadruple ancestry of the horse. 
Behind its more immediate ancestors range a whole family of 
hipparions—eo-hippus, meso-hippus, and palaeo-hippus—that 
have established upon paper their ingenious claims to parentage. 
But the original ancestor of all is said to have been the tapir—so 
that the tapir has thus the double honour of being father to both 
the horse and the elephant, and of living long enough to watch the 
miraculous fortunes of its divergent offspring. Not less mar- 
vellous was Darwin’s derivation of a bear from a whale, in 
which Mr. Spencer already detected the ‘back legs.’ And if 
Lamarck’s giraffe ever lengthened its neck by stretching for 
higher prizes than ever fell to the lot of its great-grandmother 
the sheep or its grandmother the llama, Natural ‘Selection in its 
case wrought a more than ordinary miracle in adding, by the 
mere effort of stretching, a whole series of new bones and sinews 
to the vertebral column which composes its neck. Solvuntur 
risu tabulae. 

As a set-off against this some modern evolutionists have pre- 
ferred the simpler theory of the modification of certain organs 
with a view to functional adaptation. For example, of the 


original five toes of the horse two are said to have disappeared, 
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and the hoof is but the middle toe of the three remaining toes, 
two of which are represented in the splints on either side of 
each limb. Again, fishes born under the shadow of a great rock 
are known to lose their eyes in the course of many generations, 
and it is probable that if the rock were removed and the light 
could be introduced again into their dwelling they would recover 
their eyes ; while the few small bones under the skin of a whale 
look like rudimentary organs that refer him back to an amphibian 
ancestor. Now, these ingenious speculations may contain some 
truth, or at least probability. But if the first and last were 
proved, the law of atrophy would surely be a poor substitute for 
the evolutionist requirements of perpetually progressive adapta- 
tion ; while the second, if true, would merely illustrate the law 
of recovery of a lost or maimed organ, not the addition of a new 
one. Again, Darwin first applied to the eye the Lamarck 
theory of gradual adaptation from simple to complex. LE.g. the 
agnostus of the Cambrian seas was blind. But geology has over- 
turned even the inference from this. The eyes of our oldest 
crustaceans, insects, and even fishes like the palaeoniscus, which 
go back to the Lower Carboniferous strata, have the highly 
organised compound facetted eye of the modern fly; while the 
ichthyosaurus and pterodactyl were gifted with eyes as large 
and quick-sighted as the modern crocodile or vulture. And the 
dredgings of H.M.S. Challenger proved that crustaceans living 
at the same depths were blind or keen-eyed according to their 
particular needs, irrespective of their particular environment. 
How completely geology has killed evolution has been shown by 
M. Depéret, himself an evolutionist, in the eighth chapter of 
his recent work on the Transformation of the Animal World : 


The haste which would transform a palaeotherium into a horse and an 
amphicyon into a bear does not correspond to the reality of facts. Nearly 
all these pretended pedigrees, built up on the deceptive appearances of the 
modification of a single organ by functional adaptations, are artificial. We 
are able to show that the natural phylletic [i.e. family tree] branches of 
the mammals are extremely extended and run parallel to each other with- 
out touching, up to nearly the beginning of the Tertiary period, and 
probably further back still. 


And if this difficulty be felt with regard to the ancestry of 
mammals, how much more completely does the geological record 
interfere to prevent our belief in the simian ancestry of man! 
Science refers the origins of all animals to a cell (or the multiple 
of a cell), and all mammals to a similar formation in the embryo. 
The young elephant reproduces the oblong head of his short- 
trunked ancestor. Man himself is related to the dog in his caudal 
appendix, to the fish in his gill-like structures, to the bird in his 
wrist-bone, to the monkey (so Goethe discovered) in the pre- 
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maxillary bone. Even his blood can be transfused without apparent 
harm with that of the chimpanzee. But let us not be misled by 
seeming ‘ homologies.’ Nature’s works are perfect. She does not 
willingly improve on her original design. The propulsion of a bird 
through the air or a fish through the sea is analogous in principle. 
And Nature in these cases has only to adapt the leg of a quad- 
ruped, the arm of a man, or the paddle of a cetacean in encoun- 
tering the same force of gravitation. And that man, built on 
his physical side of the same clay as the rest of creation, should 
have points of correspondence and links of sympathy with the 
brutes he rules is an unconscious tribute to design. Chance 
scatters herself and multiplies methods; and merely mechanical 
design would, like Sir Isaac Newton, cut one hole in the door 
for the entrance of the cat and another for her kitten. Nature 
does nothing in vain. She has merely to vary her original design, 
whether for flight or breathing, and adapt it to the peculiar 
functions of the animal as it requires. For analogous functions 
she adopts homologous limbs. 

But from these facts of homology we cannot infer descent. 
Still less can we leap the gaps that separate man from the ape. 
What Haeckel has done in this way has almost brought embry- 
ology itself into contempt. Out of his twenty-two stages of the 
evolutica of man from the fish and the worm the first nine stages 
are entirely unknown, and the tenth, eleventh, and fourteenth 
doubtful. At the fifteenth stage he solves the first origin of the 
mammal by imaging at one bound two hypothetical types without 
any analogy, and accepts without the shadow of a proof a whole 
series of intermediate forms, between the earliest monera and 
their supposed descendants, between the molluscs and the 
octopus, between marsupials and placentals, between lemurs and 
the Primates, between the apes and the pigs. And, alas! for the 
very foundations of his theory, the Eozoon canadense of Dawson 
turns out to be a mineral, not an animal; and the four great 
orders of early molluscs—the gastropods, cephalopods, brachio- 
pods, and acephala—are found characteristically differentiated 
from the very lowest strata of the Primary era. 

Let us not be misled by seeming analogies which as excep- 
tional facts are still beyond our explanation. The geological 
record has up to the present overturned the proofs on which the 
theory of evolution rests. The complete extinction of a whole 
fauna almost simultaneously in both worlds before the next fauna 
appears is a fact of geology which no evolutionary hypothesis can 
circumvent, and for which no theory but that of successive crea- 
tions can account. The geological fact that groups of forms 
retain their permanent characteristics, notwithstanding certain 
links of similarity with other species, is a proof of fixity of species 
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that no theory of transmutation can overcome. And this science 
itself has at last been driven to allow by its latest theories of 
petaxivnors or ‘ rapid evolution,’ and of polyphylletics or parallel 
family trees. 


The sudden apparitions [says M. Depéret again, in his twenty-fifth 
chapter] of groups and the absence of transitional forms... are such 
general phenomena in the history of the development of fossil animals. . . 
that at the present day we are utterly unable . . . to explain, otherwise 
than by simply theoretical views, the fundamental diversities which separate 
the orders, classes, and great ramifications of the animal kingdom, 

If we appeal to paleontology [he tells us in his eighth chapter] it must 
be admitted that the ontogenetic method—i.e. the study of embryonic 
characteristics—is by no means verified. It is at present only a theory. 
- . - Science aspires above all to truth. 


It is clear, then, that the study of the geological record has 
killed evolution. And if we study the history of the theory we 
shall discover that the leading evolutionists have never been 
serious students of geology. When Geoffrey St. Hilaire cham- 
pioned Lamarck’s theory of transmutation, which passed from 
simple forms to more complex, from molluscs in the water through 
flying fish to birds, and thence through mammals to man, he 
received from Cuvier’s paleontological methods so crushing a 
defeat as to have deferred for fifty years in France the cause of 
evolution. What Cuvier did for France Agassiz did for America 
and Owen for England. To the Recherches sur les Ossements 
Fossiles des Quadrupédes of 1821-24 succeeded in 1833-42 the 
Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles (which later included the 
molluscs) ; while in 1861 the monograph on Paleontology com- 
pleted the series by including the birds and reptiles, as the result 
of an anatomical examination of every ancient and modern 
species of the animal kingdom. In 1859 a discussion of the 
entire subject was started anew by the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species by Natural Selection—a curious misnomer, not 
only for an author confessing (to Hooker) that ‘ we are profoundly 
ignorant of the causes of variation,’ but for a book which con- 
futed its own argument by admitting that ‘we cannot prove 
that a single species has changed.” The book, however, was 
timely born. It crystallised various transformist theories that 
were in the air. Twelve years before, the Whig historian Hallam, 
in the third volume of his Literature of Europe, had remarked 
that ‘if man was made in the image of God, he was also made 
in the image of an ape.’ Only two years before, Newman had 
struck out in the Roman Church’s interest an evolutionary hypo- 
thesis with regard to the gradual reconstructing of the Christian 
creed ; while in the same year Buckle—‘ the very best writer of 
the English language that ever lived ’—had published his artificial 
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and epigrammatic History of Civilisation; and in the following 
year Wallace, after explorations in the Malay archipelago, sub- 
mitted to Darwin his own theory of a ‘ natural selection.’ From 
Malthus’s Essay on the Principles of Population Darwin drew 
his theory of the ‘ struggle for existence.’ Herbert Spencer—who 
was (for Darwin) ‘ perhaps’ the greatest philosopher who had ever 
lived—supplied him with the phrase, ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
Haeckel gave him ‘ spontaneous generation.’ His own observation 
of the results of artificial breeding led him to take up the notion of 
“natural selection.’ With these foster-parents the book was 
ushered into the world. It took it by storm. It entirely revolu- 
tionised the popular thinking, and has since affected every 
branch of science. But it had first to capture the scientific world. 
The botanists were first solicited in its’ favour—Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Dr. Asa Gray. Huxley became its popular cham- 
pion. But it was impossible to convert the geologists. ‘ Owen,’ 
Darwin bitterly exclaimed, ‘is dead against us.’ Agassiz, another 
‘ weighty name,’ was still more inaccessible. Virchow, the chief 
scientific name in Germany, in the course of a presidential 
address in 1877, scattered his thunderbolts of indignation and 
contempt. Lyell wavered, altered with discriminating ambiguity 
some parts of his earlier editions, but, to Darwin’s dismay, still 
clung to the principle of successive creations, and to his dying 
day, as Huxley asserted, ‘laughed at the pithecanthropoid 
ancestry of man.’ The reason was obvious. Lyell was a geolo- 
gist. And, as M. Depéret reminds us, even Lamarck, Darwin, 
Haeckel, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire were ‘very weak’ in paleon- 
tology. Darwin keenly felt this infirmity in his theory. Of 
Huxley, when he first appeared in public defence of Darwin’s 
book, Darwin himself remarked, ‘ His geology is obscure’ ! 

It may not be impossible with the help of geology to reconstruct 
a map of the original condition of our globe. Everything in 
nature argues design. As we ascend from the molluscs of the 
pre-Cambrian formation we are led by slow and steady steps 
through the fish of the Primary era, the reptiles and amphibians 
of the next age, the birds and smaller mammals succeeded by 
the larger mammals of the Tertiary era, till in the fourth and 
last epoch of the series 

The diapason closes full in man. 

How admirably does every stage prepare for its successor! 
How completely is the animal kingdom linked together in orderly 
succession in the ascending series! A chemical affinity unites in 
some respect even the minerals with man. And as each order 
of the series arrives upon the predestined scene of its activity it 
carries with it some ‘reminiscence’ of the stage that is past or 
some ‘ prophetic echo ’ of that to come. 
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To the world of waters succeeds a world of vegetation for 
the amphibians’ life. To the world of ferns and plants succeeds, 
before the arrival of the birds, the kingdom of the fir, the cypress, 
and the palm. By the monsters of the primitive times the world 
was bruised and beaten into shape for the smaller animals that 
were to follow. 

That world was very different from our own. Nearly all that 
now is land was then water. And much that is now water once 
was land. And when the reptile hosts were lords of the creation 
a mild and equable temperature diffused itself over the globe ; 
while between the extreme northern and southern continents 
weltered a waste of waters, of which the Mediterranean and 
Caspian are the shrunken relics. But other forces, those of 
climatic change, were at work breaking up the hard crust of that 
rough earth for man’s future home. Before the arrival of the 
greater mammals an Ice Age intervened and covered Atlas and 
Lebanon with perpetual snow. And this was succeeded in 
Miocene times by the Flood of the Loess, which altered the fore- 
shore of North Africa, parted our islands from the mainland of 
Europe, and closed the Tertiary period before the coming of man. 

Philology and mythology alike point to Central Asia as the 
original cradle of our race. Passing southward, the great world- 
builders came by way of Chaldea about 4000 B.c. They 
were in Egypt and in Crete and Canaan by 3500, leaving behind 
them in stone and pottery and fresco traces of their high civilisa- 
tion. The Pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty in Egypt and 
the excavations in the Sinaitic mines prove that bronze, though 
known, was despised by a generation that could rear such 
memorials without it, and even shave (as some fellahin do still) 
with razors of stone. 

The bolder spirits became pioneers in the wild West. The 
skulls and skeletons of Tilbury and Galley Hill, of Nean- 
derthal and Spy, and of Gibraltar, prove that in Western 
Europe men were found of short and sturdy build, of 
massive brain and heavy jaw, to contest with the bear and tiger 
their domains, in some of which they have left behind them 
drawings of the elk and mastodon which they had driven from 
the homes. By 2000 B.c. there was bronze found in Britain. 
In 700 a short, thick-set race of strangers from the Alps were 
known to cross the Tweed. The reindeer then roamed, as it 
did late into historic times, as far south as the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine. The mammoth and the rhinoceros ranged over Europe 
and Asia, from London to Siberia and Hindustan. And we know 
from the monuments that the elephant and lion were in the days of 
Thothmes and Nebuchadnezzar hunted as much by the Tigris as 
the Nile. 
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Thus have the marvels of geology, aided by the sister sciences, 
unfolded to us the gradual preparation of the world for man. 
For some millions of years has the globe been preparing for his 
advent. For some thousands only can we trace his appearance 
since the Tertiary era closed ! 

But from the first occur chasms in the series of ascending 
stages which warn us that life upon this planet is not self- 
sustained. And if geology disclose breaks in her apparently 
uniform countenance—just as the uniformity of history is inter- 
rupted by miracles which herald and attest the coming of the Son 
of God—if the occurrence of what scientists call ‘ sport’ seem to 
interfere with the mechanical evolution of species—if the presence 
of genius prove the superiority of mind to matter—if the world 
of spirits have at last been allowed to be not explained by the 
world of sense-perceptions—then the divine faculty of speech in 
man—nay, of conscience, reason, will—must for ever separate 
him from the brute. 

And if it be true, as Huxley maintains, that all modern think- 
ing goes back to Descartes, whom Hallam proclaimed the first 
metaphysician of his age, then to Descartes let us go. From the 
intuitive conceptions of man’s mind Descartes postulated an 
eternal, infinite, intelligent First Cause in God, Whose power he 
deemed as necessary for the preservation as for the creation of 
this world. Thus has philosophy come to the aid of science, and 
metaphysics taken up the thread at the point where it was dropped 
by physics. Thus, and thus only, do the several parts of the 
creation reconcile themselves into that ordered whole which has 
man for its crowning-point and God for its goal. Deny this, and 
the grim logic of a remorseless fatalism grasps us in the iron 
embrace of an irremediable despair. Grant this, and the scheme 
of a purely physical evolution, of a stream of tendencies without 
design—a concourse of atoms without a purpose—vanishes into 
air. 


A. H. T. CLARKE. 
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‘“HUMOURS OF IRISH SERVANTS 


I BELIEVE that in the years that have gone by since I left Ireland 
the world below stairs in that country has changed a good deal, 
and has even become rather dull and commonplace, and in many 
ways assimilated to English manners and customs. Yet even 
now there are to be found here and there throughout the country 
a few Irish servants of the old school. In the following article 
I can, anyhow, fall back upon memories of bygone days. 

Let me for once disregard the golden rule of ‘ Women first,’ 
by beginning with a brief account of the most remarkable serving- 
man I have ever known. This was a certain Edward Edge, who 
was ‘on the gate,’ as he himself phrased it, for twenty-five years 
at St. Patrick’s Deanery, my old home in Dublin. The following 
extracts are mostly taken from Edgiana, a collection of some 
of the sayings of Edward Edge, compiled by my brother, H. H. 
West, and privately printed. 

Edge was born in the County Wicklow of old Protestant stock 
—‘a rale ould Prodesan’ County Wickla’ family,’ some of whom 
had ‘ come over wid William ’ to the Siege of Derry. Some of the 
name rose to high position, and some even won titles ; others, like 
our Edge, dropped down in the social scale. Without being an 
Orangeman, Edge exemplified strongly the old inherited Protes- 
tant feeling in Ireland; a certain half-scornful sense of 
superiority to Roman Catholics as such, though he was ready to 
admit that there were ‘Rogues Prodesan’ as well as ‘ Rogues 
Roman,’ and that a ‘ dacent Roman man’ was not infrequently to 
be found. He prided himself on his knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history ; and he really had got hold of a few names and dates, 
among which ‘ Nayro,’ ‘the Council o’ the Latther Ann’ 
(Lateran), ‘ the Council o’ Thrint,’ ‘Pope Hiliary-Bran’ (Hilde- 
brand) used to crop up. Edge’s self-esteem was unassailable ; his 
own opinion was always the right one ; and he was never surprised 
at anything you might tell him : ‘ he knew all about it.’ ‘ Sure, 
hadn’t he seen or heard tell of something five times as big, ten 
times as good, in the County Wickla’?’ In that beloved place 
of his birth he had passed the first fifty years of his life ; and here 
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he had grown up, from a ‘ pup of a lad’ to an able nodget,’ and 
so on through successive stages of life until at fifty he hai entered 
the service of my father, who was at that time Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. In our service he remained for twenty-five years, a 
devoted servant in his own odd way, loyal and true to ‘the 
masther,’ to whom he looked up with deep attachment always. 
When, on the resignation of the Dean, the time came for Edge 
to ‘quet that,’ and he learned that he was to have a pension, 
‘Well, there’s no use in talkin’,’ said he, ‘the masther can’t 
be bet.’ He and ‘th’ ould wan’ (his wife) removed to a cottage 
at Bray, and later on to a small annexe to a house occupied by 
a member of ‘th’ ould Dane’s family.’ This annexe happened 
to have sham Gothic windows, which were a joy to Edge, who 
‘ accused it to be some kyind of an ould place o’ devotion the’ made 
in the time o’ the Danes’ (but this refers to another kind of 
Dane !). Old age had by this time begun to steal on. ‘Aw, sure, 
I’m thinkin’ I’ll not live a great while,’ he would say. But 
even then he might be seen ‘ puttin’ down kyabbages agin’ anny 
man in Ireland,’ or ‘ scooflin’ the gravel mountains high ’ before 
the house. Later, when on his deathbed, he would scarcely 
listen to the clergyman who came to see him. ‘ Aw, sure, he 
knew the weighty-two-thirds of it already.’ Doubtless he felt 
that ‘for the likes of a Dane’s man, an’ he afther follyin’ the 
Conthrovarsy? all those years,’ all must be well in any future 
world. Seeing a photograph of J. H. Newman, Edge exclaimed : 
‘Faith I’d like to see that ould fellah an’ he follyin’ the Con- 
throvarsy ; three minutes is all Misther T. id ask, an’ me Roman 
lad was down offa the platfawrum.’ 

It is impossible to give more than a few of his utterances in 
the limited space of this article, but here are some samples. 
[Since a question may well be raised as to the accuracy of the 
following quotations, I may mention that my brother took them 
down fresh and hot from the speaker’s lips without his having 
a suspicion that a second Boswell had appeared in history. ] 
Of his second wife: ‘That wan ’ud never ax fur te stir out of 
the gate, barrin’ it ’ud be for a ha’porth to crame the tay.’ His 
opinion of bold scenery: ‘Is it Powerscourt? Hethan,’ I 
wouldn’t give fippence for the whole of it! Sure, what the 
blazes else is in it, barrin’ ould thordnbushes, an’ a dirty ould 
mountainyous rubble o’ rocks! There’s more val-ya anny day 


1 (Note from Hdgiana.) ‘Nodget’ almost certainly=‘ nugget’ in disguise; 
the notion is of something lumpy and compact, here used of a solidly built 
thick-set youth. 

2 Public discussions between certain Evangelical clergymen and Roman 
priests. 

8 A contraction of ‘I’ faith, then.’ 
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in Curdlan [Colonel] Tottenham’s place, wid forty acres o’ the 
grandest grass-land as flat as a kyarpet.” On foreigners: Observ- 
ing a photograph of the Apollo Belvedere on the wall, he peered 
into it with a puzzled air. ‘What is it atall-atall? Hethan, 
is it aman ora woman? ’Gorrah, I’m thinkin’ it must be some 
kyind of a fawrdner [foreigner].’ Then, turning away, he dis- 
missed the subject with ‘Sure, the breed o’ them ould fawrdners 
does be mostly mixed, just the same as it might be cows or sheep.’ 
‘I do be seein’ lots o’ them comin’ furta see Pathrick’s [the 
Cathedral] in the summer time, an’ there’s some I dunna what 
the divil th’ are. The’ must be some kyind of an ould fawrd’n 
prence [=foreign prince].’ 

Of menservants in general Edge had a poor opinion. ‘ Aw, 
sure the weighty-two-thirds o’ them ould butlers is head-vilyains ! 
Divil save the thruppence o’ work the’d do. The’d mix up 
crocus. an’ godthrift [some mysterious preparations in use in 
the pantry], an’ sthrip the divil off o’ the silver, an’ divil a hair 
the’d care, only away wid them to the Coombe.* Ould Tommy 
Strahan [a former butler at the Deanery] was the grandest 
man at all at the silver; howsomever, he’d put the 
work off on me! ‘‘ Bloogan’ounds, Edge,’’ he’d say, “‘if 
ye’ll do the silver for me, dammyskin but I’ll stan’ ye a pint.’’’ 
Of an old pensioner of the Dean’s (whose real name, by the 
way, was Weldon) Edge used to say, ‘Ould Waldo is great on 
Puseyism. Bedambut I’m thinkin’ he’ll turdn Roman at the 
latther end! Hethan he went through all furta become a 
ministher, but whatsomever divilment it was, he couldn’t pass 
the Bishop.’ Of a friend sacked for drinking : ‘I always thought 
he was a dacent man that could hould a sup without lettin’ on.’ 
(This saying became proverbial of a discreet person not given 
to blurt out secrets.) Of ablutions: ‘Sunda’ mornin’s is times 
enough for anny man to wash his hands; sure, a man that ud 
wash his hands more nor that ’ud have no industhry. It’s of 
a Sathurda’ night I’d always tear the heavy scoom [=scum] off 
o’ me puss [face] wid an ould razor.’ The Frog-eater : ‘I knew 
a great able nodget once, an’ he used t’ ate frogs. Says he to me 
wan day, “‘ Did y’ever see a man ate a frog? Bedad, I'll ate 
three dozen for a penny apiece!’’ So we made a conscription, an’ 
got divil a ha’porth less nor three or four shillin’s in coppers, an’ 
me lad sets to work swallyin’ the frogs, an’, I give ye me throth, 
he swallied seventeen o’ them down his ould neck, an’ they tearin’ 
an’ scrawmin’! Bedambut he was bet afther that!’ Of him- 
self and ‘ the Quality’ : ‘ Of all the Quality in an’ about Dublin, 
the very finest does be continyally rowlin’ by in their carriages 
of a Sunda’, wid’ tundherin’ fine horses, an’ th’ all know ME 
—an’ why wouldn’t the’? An’ me, afther houldin’ the gate for 


4 A low slum near St. Patrick’s, abounding in public-houses. 
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five and twenty year for the masther, an’ he comin’ out o’ the~ 
choorch’ (St. Patrick’s Cathedral). 

Edge thought to do credit to ‘the Dane’ by looking fat and 
well-liking ; and with this object in view he would stuff the 
legs of his trousers with hay, and strut about outside the wicket- 
gate of the Deanery garden on Sunday afternoons, so that ‘ the 
Quality ’ pouring out of the Cathedral after service might have 
occasion to notice him, and to say, ‘ Begorrah, th’ ould Dane’s ould 
fellah’s gettin’ yoong again, the Dane’s man’s properly fed!’ 
(This was the language he would put into the mouth of the élite 
of Dublin !) 

No record of Edge would be complete without some mention 
of his wives, of whom there were no fewer than three (there 
would doubtless have been more had time and opportunity per- 
mitted). When Mrs. Edge No. 2 was on her deathbed her 
greatest grief was, not the parting from husband and friends, but 
the fact that she had just bought a new pair of boots, which of 
necessity would have to be left behind for the inevitable No. 3 
to wear. And sure enough this came to pass. Returning from 
her funeral in the mourning-coach Edge broached to my brother 
the subject of getting a suitable successor without further delay. 
“It ’ud never do,’ he said, ‘for the masther to be widout a 
woman on the gate: if it ’ud be a thing that Mr. D. could be 
wrote to, to get me another ould wan, of a good old Protestan’ 
family, out o’ the County Wickla’.’ This was soon done, and 
the courtship did not take long, for Mrs. Edge No. 3 was 
wooed an’ married an’ a’’ within a month or two of her pre- 
decessor’s death. Edge might well have echoed the words of a 
certain other oft-widowed Irishman, who is reported to have said 
at the funeral of his fourth wife, ‘ What wid’ bringin’ them home 
cheerful, an’ sendin’ them out dacent,’ he had found marriage 
rather a costly business. Edge, however, remained so far faithful 
to this second wife of his that he always considered her greatly 
the superior of her successor, in whose presence he would loudly 
assert this. ‘Th’ other ould wan,’ he would say, ‘ was betther 
nor three o’ this wan. She could ha’ taken this wan an’ 
thrown her over the wall—fired her over Patthrick’s, so she could. 
Sure she could ha’ lived on the clippin’s o’ tin.’ Her husband’s 
successes with the fair sex were a source of pride to No. 3. She 
used to say, ‘Aw it was niver anny throuble t’ Edward to git 
wives ; he always had plinty of them.’ Edge himself was indeed 
serenely conscious that he never could be long at a loss in that 
respect. ‘Sure,’ he would say, ‘if this woman was to die on me 
tomorra’, all th’ ould wans in the Coombe ’ud be boxin’ for me.’ 

It is difficult to know where to leave off when once started 
on the subject of Edge, but I must pass on to speak of some 





memes essa 
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others whose sayings are scarcely less worthy to be recorded. 
Some cousins of ours in King’s County had an old gardener 
named Ennis, who died a few years ago. He was a milder 
edition of Edge, and of him some striking and noteworthy phrases 
are recorded. Here are a few of them. Of a certain weed: 
‘Them’s a weed I do be persecutin’ an’ mortifyin’ from wan 
end o’ the garden to th’ other, but the’ do be always growin’ on 
me.’ Of a fruit tree which awoke and blossomed all of a sudden 
one year : ‘ It’s a wondher to see that pear like that, an’ it afther 
bein’ silent these twenty year.’ (The narrator thought this a 
remarkably poetical and even Wordsworthian touch.) He would 
talk of wasps coming out of a hole in the wall and ‘ challenging’ 
him. One summer an English ‘locum tenens’ with his family 
came to occupy the Rectory for a month or two. They were from 
the manufacturing districts, and ‘ didn’t know a ha’perth about 
gardening.’ Ennis felt a fine contempt for them, and thought it 
was because they were English that they were so ignorant! 
When the family returned he showed them with pride some 
bushes laden with Cape gooseberries, telling his mistress ‘I’ve 
kept them safe for yiz by tellin’ them English the’ was the 
rankest o’ pison.” (And those poor innocents had believed him !) 
He went on to say ‘In the regyard o’ them English I never 
seen a family have sich recoorse to salad*; if the whole o’ the 
King’s County was planted wid salad, it wouldn’t ha’ satisfied 
them.’ An underling of Ennis’ once said to his mistress, 
‘ You’re betther to work undher, Ma’am, than Mr. Ennis in the 
regyard o’ cursin’,’ for he got no curses from that gentle lady, 
whereas Ennis could be terrible in his vituperations. 

The same boy when shown a rare and beautiful butterfly, 
brought from Switzerland, exclaimed ‘ Well I niver seen nor 
witnessed sich scenery!’ and when shown a curious caterpillar 
which had certainly some odd contours suggestive of a dog’s head, 
he said ‘It’s for all the world faytured [featured] like a grey- 
hound.’ Irish gardeners seem to be especially prolific in good 
sayings. The following was said by one of them about the rather 
vulgar daughter of a neighbouring rector. She had given great 
offence to the servants of the ‘ Big House’ by her impersonation 
(in some charades) of a lady’s maid. ‘Is it Miss Walsh, ma’am? 
I’m thinkin’ it’s the quare sort of a lady she is! Sure she hasn’t 
got the polished levity of the raale Quality!’ 

The last gardener story on my list is that of one who wrote 
from Mullingar applying for a situation. He stated that he had 
testimonials from persons of all classes, or as he phrased it 
‘ranging from the nobleman to the common curate.’ 

Of menservants I can remember a succession in my own 

5 Undressed lettuce is always spoken of as ‘salad’ in Ireland. 
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home. The characteristic of most of these was an inordinate 
love of doing odd out-of-the-way and utterly uncalled-for jobs; 
bits of work which had nothing on earth to do with that for which 
they had been engaged ; things which any self-respecting English 
butler would have died rather than be found doing! There was 
one of these whose chief joy was gardening, to the neglect of 
his duties within doors. His plate would remain tarnished, and 
callers would be found slipping their cards under the hall door and 
turning away in despair after successive peals of the door-bell 
had failed to evoke any answer; and no wonder, for Butler 
(which was his proper name) would be away down the garden 
digging potatoes or watering the flower-beds. Butler was a man 
of dignified bearing, and his manners (so far as we saw them) 
were perfect. It was a distress to him if any of his fellow- 
servants fell short of his own high standard. He once com- 
plained to his mistress about the cook’s bad manners. ‘Mrs. 
Coyle, ma’am, is under an hallucination with regard to me, and 
speaks with frivolity concerning my conduction.* She went so 
far, ma’am, as to call me a low agriculturist and a common 
garden boy!’ (For Irish servants, male and female, invariably 
use the longest and most unsuitable words they can get hold 
of.) Another manservant of ours used to spend most of his time 
in making and sending up rockets and catherine-wheels and other 
fireworks, to the delight of the inhabitants of Stepaside,’ a village 
near which we sometimes spent the summer. Yet another 
butler used to beguile the leisure hours which he was so obliging 
as to allow himself by keeping tame rabbits. These he would 
stow away in all manner of unsuitable places, such as my doll’s 
cradle, or an armchair in a corner of the dining-room ; and once 
on a cold Sunday morning, when the cook’s back was turned, he 
even went so far as to deposit five unfortunate baby rabbits in the 
oven, which seemed to him at the moment to be of suitable tem- 
perature. Unluckily the cook (all unwitting) returned and pro- 
ceeded to heat the oven for her Sunday luncheon. Result : five 
baked rabbits—done to a turn—discovered by Charlton on his 
return from morning service. 

The two following stories were told me by a friend of a butler 
in his service. This man having fallen downstairs one afternoon 
while carrying a load of the best china, priceless and impossible 
to replace, arrived at the bottom amid a sea of broken cups and 
saucers. The noise of the crash was audible as far as the 
drawing-room, and Mrs. S. rushed out calling in a voice of agony 

6 ‘Conduction’ used thus for ‘conduct’ was applied by a Dublin policeman 
to one solitary old apple-woman at the street-corner. ‘What are ye accumu- 
latin’ here for? Can’t ye have some conduction in yerself?’ 


7 Stepaside was once mentioned in a leading English newspaper as ‘ St. 
Epaside,’ 
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to ask what had happened. She was met by the comforting 
assurance : ‘ Ma’am, dear, ye needn’t say wan word, so long as 
I’m not hurted meself.’ The same man on another occasion was 
asked what had become of the whiskey which had obviously 
decreased in a bottle left in his charge. His explanation could 
not be considered altogether satisfactory. ‘I’m thinkin’, sir, it 
must have dhried in in the night.’ (This possibly explains the 
broken china in the last story !) 

But time and space are limited, and I must go on to speak 
of some of the women-servants I have known either in Ireland or’ 
hailing therefrom. Foremost among these is one who came with 
me to Eton and was my maid for several years. All her early 
life had been spent in Ireland, and England was to her rather a 
terra incognita ; but she set herself with her whole heart and soul 
to do credit to the old country, and she succeeded quite admir- 
ably. Yet in spite of this I could see plainly enough as the days 
went on that all was not well with her; however, I said nothing, 
knowing that she would speak out in due time. At last one day 
the storm broke, and she burst into a hurricane of words. 
*Ma’am, dear, what sort of a quare place have we got to at all 
at all, you an’ me? livin’ in a house wid a front door like a back 
door, and a gentleman that gets up at six o’clock in the mornin’, 
for all the worrld like as if he was a worrkin’ man.’ Und so 
weiter. Now these indictments were both strictly true, and one 
felt quite apologetic both for the inadequate front door and for the 
gentleman who daily issued forth from it at the unearthly hour 
of 7 a.M. Coming straight from Dublin, where all Protestants 
are of the Evangelical school, Condon found it hard to stomach 
the ornamental ritual which she found in England, and she would 
hold forth by the hour about the differences in that respect 
between the two countries. She would explain to me at great 
length how ‘there’s things, ma’am, that does be done in the 
Puseyite churches over here, an’ th’ all come from the Mosic 
[Mosaic] Law.’ What she meant by this we never could 
discover ; but she had a great command of language, and a fine 
flowing diction. 

Of a temporary manservant whose sobriety was in question 
she thus expressed herself to me. ‘All I can say, ma’am, is 
that I met him last night an’ he comin’ down th’ avenue, an’ 
his language was quite illegible.’ If she could not hit upon the 
right word the moment she wanted it, she would use the nearest 
she could get to it. ‘England isn’t as picturextrical as our 
country, ma’am, if ye’ can understand me!’ she said once. On 
another occasion Condon was overheard recounting to a friend 
over her cup of tea how she had cheered a former mistress at a 
trying moment. ‘Says I to me lady, ‘‘ Ma’am dear, if Eve 
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hadn’t have ate that apple, it’s you wouldn’t be lamentin’ -your- 
self there this minnit! ’’’ 

In this context I should like to do what I can to dispel one 
illusion prevalent in England—+t.e. that all Irish servants are 
hopelessly untidy and ramshackle and happy-go-lucky. Not in 
England itself have I ever come across a servant more scrupu- 
lously neat in appearance than was Condon, or more businesslike 
about her work ; and her precision of manner almost amounted to 
primness. But the women-servants of lesser degree, who have 
never arrived at the dignity of ‘the Room,’ must not be left out. 
Among these I have known some who had come straight from their 
village homes in the country parts of Ireland, without having pre- 
viously learnt much of the work they had to do, but their inborn 
cleverness made them quick to see what was expected of them in 
their new surroundings. Some Irish friends of ours living at Cam- 
bridge had for love of the old country imported from the wilds of 
the County Clare ‘a little captive maid,’ whose experience of 
English civilisation was limited. To appreciate how truly start- 
ling the following question must have sounded, one must bear 
in mind the innate refinement and modesty of the Irish peasant 
woman. Appearing at the door of the dining-room after 
breakfast on her first morning, she accosted her astonished 
mistress with the truly startling question: ‘ Will I sthrip, 
ma’am?’ (Anglicé: Shall I clear away?) I believe it was 
this same girl who at a later stage of her career was taking 
round thick and clear soup. . Suddenly she asked a red-faced and 
red-haired major: ‘ Are you the Mulligatawny, Sorr?’ 

Surely, only in Ireland could the following parting between 
the cook and her underling have been heard (in fervent tones) : 
‘Good-bye, Mary, an’ I’ll niver forget ye’, for it’s you has been 
the Heart-Scald to me, both be day an’ be night since I first set 
me eyes upon ye’!’ Or what English housemaid left to ‘ answer 
the door’ in the parlourmaid’s absence, and having forgotten 
both the name of the caller and the whole of the important 
message left by him for her master the vicar, would have 
cudgelled her brain as did this poor Mary Anne in her efforts to 
atone for her forgetfulness? ‘ Mebbe it was Higgins or mebbe 
it was Elephant ; but [sobbing] if ye’ was to kill me for it, I can’t 
tell ye’ any more nor that.’ Great was the scorn and disgust of 
Bridget Bannister, once housemaid at St. Patrick’s Deanery, on 
seeing the denizens of the nursery tucking into bowls of ‘ stir- 
about’ (as porridge is called in Ireland). ‘ Annything that ’ud 
go into a beggarman’s wallet yiz ’ud ate!’ was her caustic 
comment. 

The rich and expressive language in use among the servant 
class in Ireland is worth noticing. A relation of mine once told 
Vou. LXXII—No. 428 3F 
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me that her cook had complained to her that she had to send 
back the cabbages the greengrocer had sent that morning, because 
they were ‘ that dissipated lookin’.’ What a picture for a carica- 
turist! The group of ‘dissipated’ cabbages being shown the 
door ! 

The same cook used to speak of ‘ dissecting ’ the clothes that 
came from the wash. [Query, did she mean ‘inspecting’ or 
what? ] 

Irish women-servants are seldom given to flirting, but a friend 
once told me she had had to speak sternly to her very pretty 
young housemaid for ‘ carrying on’ with two swains at the same 
time. Kate took the scolding meekly, and promised to amend 
her ways. ‘Sure,’ said she, ‘I’d marry Perkins to-morra’, if it 
was a thing that I could take me mind aff o’ Tinkler.’ I tell the 
tale as ’twas told to me, but their patronymics certainly suggest 
that both wooers were from ‘beyant in England,’ and perhaps 
native coyness had not been proof against the seductiveness of 
the ‘ English accent,’ since the richest Camberwell or Brixton 
tones would be swallowed and admired by any Irish peasant— 
man or woman ! 

Perhaps I may be allowed to record here a few sayings of 
some who were not, strictly speaking, domestic servants; such 
as car-drivers, tramway conductors, policemen, painters, &c.— 
but who, as ‘servants of the public,’ may well find a place in 
this article. A volume might easily be written about the sayings 
and doings of the Dublin car-drivers, but I have room for only 
a few. 

Mr. Gladstone used to tell how an English lady, a friend of 
his, chartering a cab for the day in Dublin, said to the driver, 
‘You won’t mind if I take you for the day?’ ‘Is it me mind, me 
lady?’ was his gallant reply. ‘Sure, I wouldn’t mind if ye 
tuk me for life!’ ‘Noone but an Irishman could have said that 
without giving offence,’ was Mr. Gladstone’s invariable comment 
on the story. 

Gallant and gay was the answer given by yet another Dublin 
carman to an English friend of ours, whom he had driven across 
the town, and from whom he, after the manner of his kind, had 
asked double the fare due to him. ‘It’s too much,” said she. 
‘Give me your name and address, and I’ll find out what the right 
fare is.’ ‘I'll give ye me addthress, ma’am, an’ welcome, but 
I can’t give ye me name ; sure, didn’t I give that to another gairdle 
[=girl] before ever I seen yerself?’ 

A propos of Dublin car-drivers, the late Dean Dickinson used 
to tell a story about a parishioner of his—Mr. Barnardo (brother 
of the late Dr. Barnardo, of philanthropic fame), who was a 
partner in the firm of furriers of that name in Dublin. He was 
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said to have rather prided himself on his military appearance, and 
the car-drivers of Dublin used to humour this small foible by 
addressing him as ‘ Major’ or ‘ Colonel,’ or even ‘ General,’ in the 
hope of getting an extra shilling or two out of him. He told Dean 
Dickinson how he had once, just for the fun of the thing, offered 
a cabman his legal fare (which happened to be sixpence). The 
man, who had recognised Mr. Barnardo, had been piling on 
military titles all the way along, and was confidently expecting 
to receive at least half-a-crown ; he was therefore rather disgusted, 
and gave free vent to his feelings. ‘Gineral indeed!’ he sneered. 
‘ Faix, you’re no Gineral! no nor Colonel nayther! Yer’ nothin’ 
but an ould Boa-Consthructor! that’s what y’are.” This was 
not so much a term of abuse as a plain statement of fact. But 
there was evidently some confusion in the man’s mind between 
a furrier, or person who constructs-boas, and the big serpent of 
that name; and the man clearly wished to convey an impression 
of scorn and derision. 

An English traveller, new to the country, was driving on a 
car from Kingstown to the house where he was to stay, a few 
miles inland. ‘Were you born in Dublin?’ he asked the car- 
man. ‘Not altogether,’ was the immediate reply. Another 
carman, driving a fare through the streets of Dublin, was asked, 
on passing a distinguished-looking lady in a carriage-and-pair, 
‘Is that ‘“‘ her Ex.’’?’ ‘Itis not,sorr! Begorrah! I’m thinkin’ 
that’s her ‘‘ double X.’’’ 

I can vouch for the truth of the following: A rich American, 
travelling in Ireland, had heard much about the exorbitant 
demands of the Dublin car-drivers. He was told that no matter 
what you gave them, they always asked for more! Thinking to 
test the truth of this, he handed the man half-a-sovereign for 
a five-minutes’ drive. The driver was equal to the occasion, 
and, concealing his ecstasy, he merely observed, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘ Sure, your honour wouldn’t have me break that wid 
dhrinkin’ your honour’s health?’ Let us hope the hint was duly 
taken. 

But I have known even a Dublin carman outwitted. A 
Mr. L., returning from Cambridge, took a car at Westland Row 
to drive to his home in Fitzwilliam Square, a couple of hundred 
yards distant. His beautiful English (as the old song says) must 
have led the carman to take him for a visitor to Dublin; for he 
drove him half-way round the town, pointing out the various 
objects of interest on the way. Mr. L. played up, and feigned 
the deepest interest in all he was shown and told, but, on arriving 
at his destination after an hour’s pleasant drive, he handed the 
man the legal fare from Westland Row to Fitzwilliam Square, 
observing as he did so, ‘ The next time you’re up to your tricks, 
3F2 
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my man, you'd better make sure it isn’t a Dublin gentleman 
you’ve got hold of.’ 

I believe it is commonly supposed that no Irish man or 
woman ever opens his mouth without letting fall some 
pearl of price in the shape of a ‘bull’ or other unconscious 
witticism. This is perhaps a slight exaggeration, but one does 
now and again come across a genuine specimen. I once had the 
good fortune to overhear one myself. Two working-men were 
walking close behind me in Stephen’s Green, and one said to 
the other, ‘I niver seen sich times! What wid the cowld, an’ 
what wid wan thing an’ another, there’s people dyin’ now that 
niver died befower.’ Bulls are certainly in the very air one 
breathes in Ireland, and that among all classes. A friend once 
explained to me how that ‘my mother was the only one of my 
aunts who was ever married.’ She could see nothing amiss with 
the sentence, and was decidedly annoyed at the smiles which 
greeted it. (But, after all, as a ‘bull’ was it any worse than 
Milton’s ‘ fairest of her daughters Eve,’ or the remark of Thucy- 
dides that the Peloponnesian War was the greatest of those that 
had gone before?) My husband was one day trying to find a 
place in the electric tramway from Portrush to the golf-course, 
but was told by the conductor, ‘ Sure, there’s no seats here barrin’ 
ye’d stand.’ A friend sends me the following small ‘ bull,’ which 
he considers only worthy to be called a ‘ calf’: ‘ A day of down- 
pour comes back to me when the lane I had thought of taking 


as a short cut had become the bed of a mountain torrent. ‘‘ Can 
I get across to Annamoy, my good woman?’”’ I asked of a cot- 
tager. ‘‘ Ye can, sorr, an’ ye’d have it fine an’ dhry too, sorr, 


barrin’ that it’s rainin’.”’’ 

Native courtesy extracted another ‘calf’ from an Irishman 
whom Mr. Balfour once accosted on a country road. He had, I 
believe, noticed the Irish peculiarity of always assenting to every- 
thing that is said, and he set himself to get a contradiction out 
of the man by observing to him, ‘ It’s a fine day, Pat’ (when it 
was raining cats and dogs). ‘ Well, it is, yer honour, but it ’ud 
be finer if it wasn’t rainin’,’ was Pat’s reply. 

The sanguine Irish nature is well exemplified in the follow- 
ing utterance of a Dublin house-painter, who was being called 
over the coals for some crooked lines which he had painted on a 
decoration he was working at. Dumbfounded, and scratching his 
head in much perplexity, he suddenly had a happy inspiration. 
‘Sure, mebbe they'll dhry sthraight.’ Doesn’t one sometimes 
entertain similar hopes about things in life that have gone askew? 

A lodge-keeper’s wife, who was on bad terms with the steward, 
and was given to vivid expressions, was asked whether So-and-so 
was unpopular in the neighbourhood. ‘Well, sir, it’s just this 
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way ; if Mr. —— was to get on fire, there isn’t a man or woman 
in the counthry that ’ud waste a spittle to put him out.’ The 
same woman had a quarrel with another woman about a boundary. 
The master visited the premises, and decided the matter against 
the first woman. Both women were vociferous in their gratitude 
to the master for his kindness in making up their quarrel, and 
at his request they shook hands there and then, thanking him 
again and again. Then the defeated woman said, ‘I thank you, 
sorr, wid all me heart, but it’s sorry I am that your honour has 
decided the matther in favour of a hell-sarpint like her.’ There 
comes to my mind the saying of an old coachman in the country 
about a spindle-shanked young squire who usually wore knicker- 
bockers. ‘ Faith, I’m thinking that young gintleman must have 
the courage of July-us Sayzer to go about in them legs.’ The same 
old coachman prescribed a remarkable cure for a cold. ‘Ye’d 
just take as much butther as ’ud fit on a sixpence, an’ ye’d mix 
it up in a glass o’ punch, an’ swally it down hot an’ sthrong, an’ 
1 give ye me word, if ye could see into th’ inside o’ ye, ye’d see 
that butther an’ that punch dhrivin’ the could forenint them 
through yer intherdles like a fog.’ 

For English readers who may be ignorant of suburban Dublin 
geography the following story needs some explanation. ‘The 
Rock’ is a familiar appellation for ‘ Blackrock,’ a township 
which, being distant some five or six miles from Dublin, is one 
of the resorts for ‘ bona-fide travellers’ entitled to be served with 
drink on Sunday. The speaker, a Dublin charwoman, was giving 
evidence in the magistrate’s court about an assault made upon 
her by her husband. ‘O’ Sunda’ night, yer honour, Himself * 
come back bonafied out o’ the Rock, an’ went fur t’ open me 
head wid a plate ’—treating the two Latin words as one : a single 
trisyllabic past participle like ‘ purified’ or ‘ pacified.’ 

The following may be commended to the leaders of the ‘ suffra- 
gette’ movement (or to the anti-suffragettes, whichever way 
the reader likes to take it). A scuffle was going on among a 
group of slatternly washerwomen down a side alley. A bystander 
inquired of the policeman at the corner, ‘ What’s the matter 
down there?’ The policeman, in a voice of lofty contempt, 
replied, ‘ Och, sure, the women in these parts is gone to blazes 
intirely since the Recordther gave their husbands three months’ 
for batin’ thim.’ 

My closing story has no particular raison d’étre, but is too 
characteristic to be omitted. It is merely an Irish servant’s 
description of his master’s first attempt at driving a motor. ‘ He 
run full tilt into the face o’ the wall, an’ the shoffer’s face got 


8 The head of the family is generally alluded to (by his wife only) as 
‘ Himself.’ 
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as yalla’ as a duck’s leg, an’ the stepney wheel was huntin’ the 
schoolchildher down the hill.’ 

But it is high time to bring this rambling and discursive 
farrago to a close ; and I have only to apologise to any reader who 
may have struggled thus far for the rather disjointed nature of 
the thing. It is difficult in so limited a space to avoid merely 
cataloguing the various good sayings without touching, as one 
would like to do, upon the nature and character of the men and 
women who uttered them. One would have liked also, had time 
permitted, to try and dispel one at least of the beliefs current 
among Anglo-Saxons about all the Celtic races (more especially 
the Irish), that they habitually wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. This is very far from being the case. No Englishman 
ever gives credit to Irish folk for the depth of the reserve which, 
in all classes, lies below the apparent outspokenness. Such re- 
serve one has learned—whether rightly or wrongly—to consider 
as a special attribute of the educated in both countries, but in 
Ireland it may be said to exist among all classes. It anyhow 
helps one to realise that the Irish servant, whichever sex he 
belongs to, is a thorough gentleman; with which diminutive 
‘calf’ I will conclude. 


CAROLINE A. LYTTELTON. 











BEHIND THE PURDA 


Now that the mind of England has been thoroughly stirred up 
on the subject of reforms in Indian administration, there is 
perhaps an opportunity for drawing attention to certain evils 
about which no clamour is, or in the nature of things can be, 
raised, but which nevertheless affect very grievously the happiness 
and welfare of millions of our fellow-subjects in that country. 
There are in India a vast number of women, widows and 
minors, many of them owning a large amount of property, who 
have no adequate protection in their rights and who are often 
subject to outrageous swindling and oppression. It should be 
understood that a large proportion of Indian women are what 
is styled purdd-nashin, or purdi-women, i.e. ‘women of the 
curtain.’ These are women who are above the class of the 
ordinary coolie or working-woman, and who live in seclusion. 
The practice extends with more or less strictness through the 
whole of India, but chiefly over the North, the United Provinces, 
and the Native States. The purda lady is withdrawn from the 
outer world to an extent hardly to be understood by those who 
have never lived in the East. She cannot be seen unveiled by 
men, except very near relations; she cannot appear outside the 
house, except closely wrapped up with her face carefully covered. 
If it should be absolutely necessary for her to have an interview 
on business with one of the opposite sex, she can only converse 
with him while she is behind an opaque purda. Besides this, 
living from childhood in the seclusion of the zenana or women’s 
portion of the house, equivalent to the Turkish harem (forbidden), 
she grows up curiously ignorant of the conditions of ordinary life. 
Marriage in India is universal ; consequently the number of 
widows is very large and they now amount to more than twenty- 
five millions. The number of minors who have lost their fathers 
or are orphans must be also very great. According to the custom 
in India any property owned by these classes is managed by men 
called mukhtars or native agents. These men, who are often 
extremely dishonest and unscrupulous, naturally find a door 
widely open to fraud and chicanery in the conditions of zenana 
life. It is true that the law will help the purda woman if she 
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will present herself as a suitor before the court, but how is she 
to get there? As a purdanashin she cannot appear unveiled 
before a number of men; to do so would be almost the same as 
for an English lady to appear in the street without any clothes 
at all. In the East some customs are often stronger than laws, 
and this is one of them. 

The purdanashin cannot call at the house of a solicitor or 
male adviser. Timid and ignorant, owing to the circumstances 
of her life, she knows not how to take proceedings. The native 
trustee may be robbing her flagrantly, in which case it can hardly 
be supposed that he will instruct counsel against himself. She 
may be well aware that she is in the toils of a rascal, yet her 
access to the outer world is so limited that she cannot free her- 
self. Let us suppose she could send for a counsel by some faith- 
ful servant, she could not see him without the knowledge of the 
mukhtar, or agent. He would probably take care to be present, 
and be it remembered she could not interview counsel, even should 
she be able to employ one, unless through the inevitable opaque 
curtain. In such circumstances the difficulty of establishing 
identity can be easily conceived, besides that of guarding against 
intimidation, misrepresentation, coercion, and substitution, for 
some or all of the other zenana women may be in the pay of the 
mukhtar. 

Some years ago Miss Cornelia Sorabji, an Indian Parsee lady, 
seeing the extent to which purd& women are subject to fraud, 
considered that the matter should be brought before the British 
public. She therefore wrote two very able articles on the sub- 
ject, one in the Nineteenth Century of November 1898 and 
one in the Asiatic Quarterly of April 1903; in them the posi- 
tion of the zenana women and the urgent need for protection 
which is called for were accurately explained, as the following 
extracts will show : 

1866. In Soondur, Koomaree Debia, and others, a Hindu woman signed 
a deed giving away her whole property to her physician. 

1877. In Asghar Ali v. Delroos Bano Begum (I.L.N. 3 col., 324), a 
purdanashin lady professed to execute a deed in Persian (she knew no 
Persian) transferring all her property to religious uses. 


Miss Sorabji also draws attention to the custom prevailing 
in the zenana of women being called on to sign blank cheques 
as well as documents the real meaning of which they do not 
in the least understand. One case is mentioned in which a purda- 
nashin found when too late that her trustee had been making 
her pay him rent for a house which was her own property, so that 
as time ran in his favour he might make himself doubly sure 
in taking possession of it. In another case it was discovered 
that a trustee had compelled a transfer to himself of almost all 
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a purda lady’s proprietary rights. An instance is besides recorded 
in which actions at law (all of them absolutely without foundation) 
were taken against a purda lady. They were all ‘ arranged’ by 
the lady’s trustee, but it was subsequently discovered that he 
had actually managed to finance her adversary’s litigation, and 
that he himself had secured a heavy percentage for his supposed 
mediation. 

As the writer of the articles from which I have quoted re- 
marks, ‘the danger of this position of trust lies naturally in 
the fact that there is no one to oversee it. If the trustee abuses 
his trust, it is primarily and often solely through himself that the 
woman must complain.’ 

Very significant are the opinions coming from the judicial 
bench on the purd% woman’s disabilities. The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Knox, of the Allahabad High Court, stated on one occasion : 


I am fully satisfied that purdanashin [owners of property] often are in 
great straits whenever it may be necessary to have recourse to the Courts of 
Justice. There may be cases in which there are old family servants who are 
staunch and faithful, fewer cases still in which relations can be trusted. 
But I hold these cases to be exceptional. I know of more than one instance 
in which I am satisfied that the family agent or relation has been bought 
over by the other side and has played into their hands. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Blair, of the Allahabad High Court, 
stated : 

During my ten years’ judicial experience I am continually dealing with 
cases in which it is manifest that women have been more or less robbed by 
their male relations. Yet the number of cases which are instituted by them 
to obtain redress is quite infinitesimal. There seems to exist between them 
and the fountain of justice an almost insuperable bar. 


Sir William Markby, an ex-Indian Judge, confirming this, 
stated : 

The cases are, I am afraid, numerous in which women in India, living 
in seclusion, are surrounded by persons who do not deal honestly by them, 
and being only able to communicate with the outer world through those 
self-same persons, they are practically helpless. That the evil exists. . . 
is wholly beyond dispute. 


In order to afford some relief, functionaries are appointed 
to examine the cases of those women and minors who happen 
to be wards of court. This sounds well in theory, but in practice 
the effects are almost nugatory. ‘The official’s duty only lies 
with those women or minors who happen to be wards of court, 
and not with the purdanashin in general. The functionaries 
have other duties besides, the geographical areas in which they 
work are very large, and they may only visit any given locality 
in which a ward may live once or twice in a year. Then there 
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are all the obstacles to be encountered which I have before 
stated, such as the difficulty of identification, the utter ignorance 
of the ward, the fact that she is always in company with women 
who may be, and often are, in the pay of the agent. Even if 
@ case does come into court, the purd# lady, an intellectual babe, 
must feel nervous and frightened at the unwonted situation. 
She is confronted by her adversary, a wily, unscrupulous native 
who supports his case by easily arranged perjury, forged docu- 
ments, or others signed by the plaintiff without understand- 
ing what she was doing. The overworked judge, fully believing 
the woman has justice on her side, has to wade through a quag- 
mire of fraud and duplicity so ingeniously arranged that some- 
tumes it is eventually triumphant. 

As a remedy for an evil so widespread, so productive also of 
injustice and distress, Miss Sorabji made a very sensible proposi- 
tion. She proposed that lady advocates having a distinct official 
position, and being in fact officers of the court, should be 
appointed to examine into and conduct the cases, not only of 
wards of court but also of all purda ladies who might wish to 
avail themselves of services by which they could be so effectually 
shielded from the generally successful chicanery to which they 
are at present continual victims. 

The arguments for this measure were so indisputable that the 
Indian authorities adopted it in principle, and Miss Sorabji was 
herself appointed to hold the position of legal adviser to purda- 
nashin ladies under the Court of Wards in 1905-06. This 
talented lady’s efforts in the performance of her new duties 
have been greatly appreciated by Government; the experiment 
has proved an eminent success, in evidence of which I may 
quote from a report on wards and attached estates in the Lower 
Provinces for the year 1906-07 : ‘The Board have much pleasure 
in recording their appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by Miss Sorabjji.’ 

In fact, it has been fully recognised that a gigantic evil, 
most far-reaching in its sinister results, exists through the length 
and breadth of India. It affects disastrously a very large 
portion of taxpaying British subjects, who by their peculiar 
position are debarred from the protection of the law which they 
contribute to maintain. The system of natives acting as agents 
to purd@ ladies has called into being a class of men who make 
it a profession to live on the proceeds of gross corruption. 
While this evil has been recognised and the remedy applied 
with great success, though in a very partial manner, it must 
seem strange that the remedial measure has not been as yet 
extended over the entire country, where it is so urgently needed. 
As it is, only one lady has been appointed as legal adviser over 
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a territory containing 315,000,000 of people, covering an area 
of 1,766,000 square miles, and it is obvious that the services of 
many more ladies occupying positions similar to that of Miss 
Sorabji are required. 

I would suggest that such appointments should be made, 
supported by adequate salaries, in the different Presidencies. 
Were this decided on, there would be abundance of applications 
on the part of ladies who had studied law in the Universities, 
either at home or in India. The nominees should be carefully 
selected, and should have a recognised position as officials of the 
court. Considering the very great numbers of purdanashin and 
minors who are owners of property, I believe that in the interests 
of justice it would be very advisable to establish a separate court 
in each Presidency for the purpose of dealing exclusively with 
questions of landed or house property owned by purda ladies or 
minors, who should, I think, become in every case wards of 
such court and be duly scheduled as such. The official lady 
advocates should be appointed to each district in numbers accord- 
ing to population of such area, and each advocate should have 
the right to communicate officially with the District Judge on 
questions concerning property of those who, as I have said, 
should by their positions become wards of court. It would, 
besides, simplify matters very much were all purdanashin 
property subject per se to a special tax, from which the salaries 
of the lady officials of the court could be defrayed. In questions 
of litigation law costs would, of course, be paid as at present, 
subject to revision and taxation by the court. Were a plan on 
these lines to be adopted by Government the advantages would 
be : (1) That a great deal of useless and vexatious litigation would 
be avoided ; (2) single ladies and minors would retain their pro- 
perty under absolute—i.e. Government—security ; (3) the de- 
terioration in value of purdanashin property which now exists 
in consequence of insecurity would be arrested; (4) a most de- 
moralising system, which maintains a horde of dishonest native 
agents, would be rendered inactive; (5) both single women and 
minors would be freed from the gross system of fraud to which, 
on account of their helpless position, they are at present exposed. 

The position of the purdanashin women of the native feuda- 
tory States is even worse than that of the same class living in 
British territory. Under direct British rule the female pro- 
prietor enjoys a species of protection which, however illusory it 
may be in general practice, still theoretically accords her equal 
rights with men before the law. In the Native States this is 
not so; the native lady, perhaps the widow or some relation of 
the late ruler, may have been left a large income, but the pay- 
ment is practically at the discretion of the present ruler and his 
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Durbar or native court acting under his directions. In reality, 
therefore, the luckless legatee receives just as much or as little— 
usually it seems as little—as the ruler chooses. 

A passage which I quote from Miss Sorabji’s article in this 
Review * will of itself allow the English reader to see the helpless 
position of the purdanashin lady, even though she may be a 
princess in a Native State. A native chief, when remonstrated 
with gn account of his unjust treatment of a purda lady, said : 


No! were I a subject I should certainly agree with you, but, being as 
I am a Thakar, what is justice? For me justice is my will. After all, 
why does anyone trouble about these ladies? They age every year, they 
have few inducements to live, in course of time they will die. 


(This is an almost verbatim report of an actual conversation.) 
And there the matter ends. For, if you sue the Thakur in the 
Durbar Courts, his justices simply postpone the case each time 
it comes on for hearing, until the suit has to abate by reason of 
the death of the plaintiff ! 

The helpless position of the purda ladies is so thoroughly 
recognised that, in order to protect them from future fraud, 
rulers of Native States frequently leave favourite ladies of their 
families particular lands or villages, the rents of which are 
supposed to go to the legatees. In most cases when this occurs 
the succeeding ruler petitions the British Government to grant 
him the right of resumption of the property, on the ground 
that ‘it does not tend to the good management of a State that 
a@ woman should hold landed property.’ In most cases the 
British authorities grant the right of resumption on condition 
that an equivalent of the annual rent should be paid to the 
legatees. The condition is accepted cheerfully, but the process 
places the unfortunate ladies completely in the power of the 
native Durbar, with the results already described. 

Every native prince or chief in India is a feudatory, holding 
his territories at the will of the British Government, and on 
the distinctly understood condition of his governing in accord- 
ance with justice and humanity. Each native ruler acts under 
a certain supervision of the Central Government, which, when 
necessary, can and does enforce its decisions. In view, there- 
fore, of the well-known and widespread injustice perpetrated on 
purdanashin ladies who, being British subjects, have an un- 
doubted right to protection, our Government would be only 
acting justly in securing them by adequate safeguards. Miss 
Sorabji considers this could be effected by means which she 


2 «The Legal Status of Women in India,’ Nineteenth Century, November 1898, 
p. 862. 
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indicates in the article to which I have before alluded, and her 
proposals are summarised in the following paragraph : 


These considerations lead me to suggest as remedy a lady land-agent 
or manager—a woman trained to business, who might, in instances where 
Thakrdnis have lands of their own, be appointed to supervise and over- 
see these, to audit accounts, and act generally as intermediary between 
the Indian Karbhari (man of business) and the Thakraéni.? Her salary 
could easily be met from the lady’s income independently of the Darbar, 
the depreciation of the land would be prevented, the need for resumption 
eliminated, and all the consequent litigation and misery saved. Did such 
lady agents exist, tho British Government might be approached on the 
subject of recommending their services to the Darbars petitioning for re- 
sumptions, and such a recommendation would naturally be a great help. 
For the rest, all that would be needed would be the Thakrdni’s consent— 
of which one might be almost positive. Perhaps the best way of working 
would be to open a Central Land Agency Office in some large British town, 
adjacent to a group of Native States, which would employ the agents who 
would go at regular intervals, say once a month, to audit accounts and 
receive rents, etc. But this would be a question for consideration in the 
future. And I would remind intending practitioners that Indian accounts 
are kept on a most elaborate and peculiar local system, which would need 
careful study.® 


Miss Sorabji goes on to say : 


Any lawyer (particularly one within reach of Native States, or working 
in North-West India) will tell you that a large proportion of his cases are 
purda, ie. they involve the business incapacity of some purdanashin 
lady, e.g. a deed duly registered is alleged to bear her signature or 
affidavits have been produced to the effect that a certain man has had 
authority to act in her name, in transactions found to affect her adversely. 
Or, again, she has commissioned her agent to erect a house in a certain 
locality. For a while all goes well, the house exceeds her expectations, 
the agent is suavity itself, she feels self-gratulatory. On his well-earned 
retirement she discovers that the house is not her own but her agent’s, and 
that she has been paying him rent for it for perhaps the last twelve years. 
Due instructions were given by him to her lawyer, but, owing to the fact 
that this same agent was her only means of communication, the land was 
acquired and the building contracts were made out in the agent’s name 
alone, albeit the lady’s coffers met the expense. 


Usually in cases of this kind the purda lady has to put up 
with her loss or ruin, and for this reason: the unprincipled 
agent has taken good care to have all his papers in perfect order. 
It is the common habit of these men to induce the lady to sign 
blank papers on the ground of urgency, and it is needless to 
expatiate on the facility this practice affords to successful fraud. 

It will be evident from the preceding pages that there exist 
in India, as purda ladies and minors, two classes of property- 
holders who from the peculiar circumstances of Eastern life are 

* Thakrani is feminine of Thakir, a prince or chief of Rajput descent. 


* ‘The Legal Status of Women in India,’ Nineteenth Century, November 1898, 
p. 365. 
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exposed to perpetual spoliation and even ruin. The first division 
are those who live under direct British rule; the second are 
subjects of the feudatory princes whom our Government hold 
responsible for a just rule in their territories, and for securing 
the liberty and proprietary rights of their subjects, who are thus 
ours also and have therefore a just claim on us for protection. 
As matters stand, it is unquestionable that adequate protection 
is not accorded to those who, owing to.their secluded position in 
the zenana, are unable to take their part in the circumstances 
of life. Large property questions are in these cases often in 
dispute, and consequently remedial measures are urgently called 
for. The remedy has been found; it has been tested, and has 
prove] an unqualified success so far as it has been applied in 
the appointment of Miss Sorabji. Why, then, should not our 
Government take immediate steps to extend a system which 
even in its limited application has already achieved such excellent 
results? As I have shown, English officials holding judicial 
appointments, and consequently in the best position to judge 
of the circumstances involved, have expressed their distinct 
opinion that a widespread hardship exists. It seems, therefore, 
somewhat surprising that the authorities in India have delayed 
so long in instituting measures for relief; to continue that delay 
would argue unaccountable and even culpable apathy. 

If trained lady advocates are so urgently needed in the pene- 
tralia of the zenana, the presence of another educated lady is 
even more generally called for in Indian household life. The 
population of our Eastern possessions, amounting to about 
315,000,000, must contain approximately 157,000,000 females, 
but it is a lamentable fact that the great bulk of these are 
debarred from the benefit of efficient medical attendance in 
cases where it is most needed. Few Europeans who have not 
resided some time in the East can realise how the mind of the 
Indian female revolts at being medically attended by one of the 
opposite sex in certain cases—for instance, childbirth. Not only 
this, a purdi lady, even in her most serious illness, must not 
be attended by a medical man unless throughout the entire inter- 
view she remains behind the curtain. He must not see her face, 
and even if it should be necessary to feel her pulse he can only 
do so by her putting her hand through a hole in the curtain.‘ 
It must be obvious that a large number of women in India die, 
and probably a much larger number are condemned to lifelong 
pain, unhappiness, ill-health, and discomfort, for want of some 
ordinary medical or surgical treatment which, if applied in time, 
would have effected a complete restoration to health. 


* On a rough estimate, based on certain statistics in my possession, I should 
say these superior caste women number about thirty-five millions. 
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The doors of the zenana open readily to the lady doctor ; her 
presence there is very beneficial, and she is received with the 
heartiest good-will. It is much to be regretted that, since the 
time of our first occupation of the country until now, our Govern- 
ment has not fully recognised the widespread necessity which 
exists of placing medical aid, in a manner which could be 
accepted, within reach of so many millions of British subjects 
who are now absolutely deprived of it. The want has been ever 
existent. It was always evident to the best-informed Euro- 
peans in India; yet it must be said it is only, comparatively 
speaking, recently that our authorities have taken steps to deal 
with it, and the measures are very inadequate remembering the 
vast Asiatic population under our sway. Some years past the 
desirability of providing female medical attendance for Indian 
women was so far recognised that the local Indian Governments 
engaged a few lady doctors to practise in some of the larger 
towns. So far as it goes, this movement has been attended 
with most beneficial results, but a very wide extension of the 
system is urgently called for. 

A late English physician, Dr. de Garrequer Griffith, when 
residing in India in 1879, was struck with the urgent need 
which was apparent for the services of lady doctors and, as a 
corollary, for the establishment of a female medical college, 
together with a hospital for women and children. 

At that time there was no medical training school for ladies, 
and, so far as I am aware, there was not a single British lady 
doctor in India. As Dr. Griffith inquired further into the matter 
he found that the consequences of this disgraceful neglect were 
simply appalling. He therefore determined, in conjunction with 
some friends of his, to found a hospital and training school in 
England where ladies could receive the necessary education to 
enable them to afford medical attendance in those Eastern lands 
where only women can attend on women and children. The 
movement was initiated by him in 1880, and a training school 
and female hospital, under the name of the Zenana Medical 
Mission College, was established at 9 Lupus Street, S.W., under 
the direction of Dr. Griffith himself. Numbers of ladies, having 
prosecuted their studies there, went in the capacity of medical 
missionaries to Egypt, Turkey, India, China, and Burma, where 
certainly much good work has been done. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that the institution is only kept up by 
voluntary subscriptions, and it is a fact that all the efforts of 
the Zenana Mission ladies and others hardly suffice to touch 
even the fringe ef the pitiable conditions to which so many 
millions of the Hindu women are subject. 

In order to show the extreme necessity for the presence of 
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lady doctors in India, I should explain that such knowledge of 
obstetrics as Indian women possess is not based on trained 
scientific study, and is indeed of the rudest kind. Midwifery 
is practised by a distinct class of ignorant, low-caste women, 
whose skill is very rudimentary and whose fee is about 3d. It 
may be admitted that in simple cases they perform their duties 
fairly well, but when matters are critical they are utterly help- 
less. Another class of Hindu women comprises those who are 
ordinary sick nurses. As such their reputation is not good, 
their practice is purely empirical; it is mixed up with super- 
stition and the use of charms or incantations to drive away the 
evil spirits who are supposed to afflict the patient. 

The Indian wife is frequently a mere child when she enters 
the married state, and difficult child-birth is by no means un- 
common. The degree of professional knowledge attained by 
the Hindu midwives may be judged from the fact that in these 
cases it is their practice to stuff cow-dung into the mouth and 
nostrils of the patient.* This is not all, nor is it the worst. I 
have it on the authority of an English medical man, a several 
years’ resident in India, that in the seclusion of the zenana 
medical practices are carried out so cruel and revolting in their 
nature that they would be unfit for publication in any but a 
technical journal. 

The woman in India in the seclusion of the zenana has no 
way of making her voice heard, yet many millions of them from 
childhood to old age suffer under the deep-felt want of proper 
medical attendance when seriously ill, the consequence of this 
frequently being hideous suffering. In fact, many of the real 
circumstances connected with zenana life are unknown in 
England; perhaps I might say there are many which are 
thoroughly recognised by but few Europeans residing in India. 
The latter rarely have a full knowledge of any native language 
beyond what is required in the routine of their official duties. 
Natives and Europeans belong to two separate camps, between 
which there is a barrier impalpable but generally impassable, 
and, as the purda lady very rarely appears in society, much 
that calls for attention escapes the observation of the Govern- 
ment official. If the charitable and philanthropic British public, 
however, were only aware of the real facts connected with some 
circumstances of Indian social life, remedies would be quickly 
found and promptly applied. 

I think the necessity to which I have called attention might 
be dealt with by the Government greatly increasing the appoint- 
ment of lady doctors in the principal stations and country 
districts where their services would be most obviously required. 

* This practive is based upon the sacredness attributed to the cow. 
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Female hospitals for the most urgent cases, as well as dispen- 
saries, should also be increased in number, the whole being under 
the general control of the medical authorities in the Presidency 
towns. The payment of an adequate fixed salary would cer- 
tainly attract numerous applicants for the posts, as, in addition 
to Government pay, the lady doctors would doubtless in time 
acquire considerable practice amongst the upper classes of the 
zenana ladies. These women would be very averse from enter- 
ing a hospital, the patients in which would be women of the 
inferior castes. 

A well-arranged female medical service on a much more 
enlarged scale than that which exists at present is absolutely 
needed in India; its establishment would prove of incalculable 
benefit to many millions of our fellow-subjects. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the Indian Government will lose no time in 
taking measures to deal with the situation. 


CHARLES J. ROLLESTON. 


Vor. LXXII—No. 428 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LOST INDUSTRY OF NOVEL-WRITING 


THE six-shilling novel is dead. The stone that rolls downhill 
always gathers velocity as it rolls, and the novel which has been 
going downhill for a long time now has performed the last gallop 
to the bottom with a rapidity which leaves the professional novelist 
rubbing his eyes with surprise to find that his occupation is gone. 
Only three years ago I was calling attention to the fact that 
the writing of novels had ceased to be a profession and become 
a speculation. Although it had ceased to be an occupation in 
which there was the remotest chance that a certain amount of 
conscientious and effective labour would meet with a fair reward, 
proportionate in any way to the actual literary value of the pro- 
duct or the labour and skill expended upon it, there was still a 
chance that through fortunate choice of a subject, through skilful 
or merely accidental advertisement, or through the ‘ popularity ’ 
of its writer, one novel in five hundred would meet, not with a 
fair reward, but with a reward far in excess of its merits. Writers 
risked the probability that they would not be paid enough for 
their work on the chance that they might be paid too much. 
But that was three years ago, and the possibility of that 
unanimous demand for a six-shilling novel at the libraries and the 
bookshops which was necessary to make it ‘pay’ has become 
already remote. For the desire to possess the particular novel 
which everybody at the moment is talking about, is met and 
satisfied by the knowledge that a very slight abnegation, a very 
short period of waiting will enable one to obtain it tastefully bound 
and fit to put on one’s bookshelves for sevenpence or a shilling 
instead of four-and-sixpence. The difference is too great for 
anybody but a millionaire to ignore it, when the market of seven- 
penny reprints is crowded with books probably by the same 
author, and in any case of equal value, whether one considers 
actual literary worth or the popular estimation of the moment. 
New six-shilling novels are still being published and adver- 
tised. To the undiscerning observer it may appear indeed that 
the publishers’ lists are as full of them as they ever were. But 
a careful scrutiny of the lists will explain how the supply of a 
commodity which has ceased to pay its producer can be kept up. 
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To begin with, you will notice the predominance of stories 
that before appearing as six-shilling novels have already served 
their purpose and gained their reward as serials in the newspapers 
and magazines. Now the writing of books and the writing of 
serials are absolutely distinct arts, although it is quite possible, 
of course, to cut a novel into lengths and use it as a serial, and 
quite easy to print a serial in one volume and sell it as a novel. 
The story that was written for a book and the story that was 
written for a serial retain their characteristics whatever the form 
in which they appear. In the one you work up slowly and with 
increasing interest to a culminating situation. In the other you 
begin, if possible, with the culminating situation, and having 
secured that the first chapter shall be the most interesting in the 
story, aim henceforth at dividing the interest as equally as possible 
among the others. In the novel you may describe life as it 
presents itself to you. In the serial you are restricted by the 
knowledge that your presentation must not seriously differ from 
the views of life taken by a particular set of readers represented 
by the regular subscribers to the magazine for which your story is 
written. For a novel the writer takes sole responsibility, for a 
serial he shares it with an editor, and must necessarily make 
concessions to conventional views. ; 

If one examines, then, the six-shilling novels of the moment, 
with these distinctions in mind, one realises, I think, that the 
majority of them are merely serials in book form, and so long as 
the library circulation of a republished serial is sufficient to pay 
the printer and give a small fee to the publisher, there seems no 
reason why the publishers’ lists or the supply of new books at the 
circulating libraries should ever grow smaller, even though the 
real novel may be as dead as the dodo. For the writer of the 
serial has been paid for it as a serial, and it is a convenience and 
pride to him to see it in covers, and hear the babble of the Press 
over it, although he receives no money for the transaction. 
Besides, it increases the chances that his book will reach the real 
book market, the market, that is, for sixpenny, sevenpenny, and 
shilling reprints. 

The trade in six-shilling novels is a trade in ‘ dumped’ goods 
—goods which have already made their profit in another market, 
or are being sold at a loss (so far as the producer is concerned) in 
order to secure another market, that of the cheap reprints. 

We may add to the republished serials, in explaining the 
publishers’ lists, the works of those established writers whose 
circulation at the libraries brings in a certain reward; since 
their novels have ceased to sell in six-shilling form at the shops, 
they are strenuously trying to keep up their income by increasing 
their output for the libraries. This is a tendency so marked that 
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the libraries in their own defence have been obliged to limit the 
number of novels that they will receive from any one writer in a 
given period of time. 

You may add to these the new or occasional writers who are 
still nursing the fond illusion that the writing of novels is a 
profession, and that if it does not immediately give them a living 
wage, the fact is due only to the disabilities of the apprentice who 
must work at a loss until he has become competent in his trade. 
These may still find among the publishers some who are still 
looking upon the six-shilling novel as a speculation in which the 
probability of loss is set off against the possibility of a very great 
profit. It is, as the almanac shows, quite a short time since the 
unknown writer’s book, bought for a song, proved a gold mine to 
its discerning publisher. 

But the fact that neither writers nor publishers may have 
realised fully yet that the industry in six-shilling novels is dead 
does not make its death any the less a fact. 

The six-shilling novel is dead simply because it ought never 
to have been born. Its history furnishes a most interesting 
example of a measure which after being debated in theory has 
been allowed to test its soundness completely in practice. What 
eighteen years ago was a matter of theoretical debate among those 
interested in fictional literature, has now been tested by experi- 
ment, and what eighteen years ago were logical anticipations now 
present themselves as established and apparent facts. In similar 
fashion, if the proposals of the Tariff Reformers were adopted in 
this country one would be able to look back eighteen years later 
and say with some certainty whether the anticipations of the 
Tariff Reformers or of the Free Traders are the more logically 
sound. For the most interesting lesson from the failure of the 
six-shilling novel is that a measure based upon a faulty theory is 
predestined to failure in practice, however much it may commend 
itself to the expediency of the moment. Fortunately for the 
purposes of the lesson, the decay of the six-shilling novel has been 
so rapid that one is able to remember the theory with which it 
originated, even perhaps the arguments for and against the new 
departure. 

The theory with which it was inaugurated was that it is 
possible to decide on a price for a new novel which shall be a 
fair and convenient price for the circulating library to pay for 
a volume which it circulates among some fifty readers, and at 
the same time a fair and convenient price for the private buyer 
who purchases it for his own individual use. 

Up to the year 1894 the practice had been to publish a new 
novel first for the libraries in three volumes at a price (a guinea 
and a half) which practically prohibited its sale in the book-shops, 
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and, if its reception by the Press and by the library readers 
justified the venture, to publish a second and distinct edition a 
little later for the private purchaser. The popular book-shop 
price varied from two to six shillings, and in order to make the 
library price and the book-shop price the same, it was necessary 
to take the maximum book-shop price, although, even then, it 
made the library price ridiculously out of proportion to anything 
the libraries had previously paid. In a word, it was impossible 
to increase the price for the private buyer to any appreciable 
extent, so in order to make the two prices uniform it was neces- 
sary to drop the library price abruptly to less than a fifth of 
what it had previously been. 

The advantages claimed for this drastic change, and the dis- 
advantages urged against it, have been so completely exemplified 
in practice that to repeat the arguments used at the time of the 
change is simply to say what has actually happened. 

It was claimed that it would increase the number of novel- 
readers, and make novelists richer. It has increased the number of 
novel-readers, and even more distinctly the rate at which novels are 
consumed. It has given a fortune to several novelists. It was 
urged that it would make novelists poorer and kill the art and 
profession of novel-writing. It has made most novelists poorer. 
It has killed, as we have seen, the art and profession of novel- 
writing. 

I have said that the theory on which the change was based 
is unsound, and I do not think any reason can be found in equity 
and fairness why the circulating library should pay the same 
price for a novel as the private purchaser. If the attempt to 
make the price the same for both is unfair in practice, the only 
protest, of course, would come from the purchaser who paid too 
much. The library that paid too little would remain silent, as 
the libraries have done. While the dearness of novels in the 
shops has been the subject of a constant outcry ever since the 
cheap library book was instituted, the fact that the library book 
is too cheap has been allowed to prove itself without comment 
in action. 

The proof is found, among many other evidences, in the 
fact that the libraries can afford to sell off surplus copies of the 
books they purchase, at a nominal price, a practice which reached 
its culminating point in the action of the Times Book Club. 
The memory is comparatively fresh of that struggle between the 
Club and the publishers, and its conclusion in an undertaking on 
the part of the Club not to sell books as cheaply as it could 
afford to do, as a kind of concession to the actual people from 
whom it bought them and who had the power of fixing the price 
at which they should be sold to the Club and to all other libraries. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than that position? The 
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wholesale vendor, the publisher, agrees to sell his wares at a 
certain price to the middleman, the library, and then is obliged 
to go on his knees to him to beg him not to retail his wares 
at the low price which those terms enable him to place upon 
them. 

The fact that novels are sold too cheaply to the circulating 
libraries is as apparent to the careful observer as the fact that 
the six-shilling novel is too dear for the individual buyer, and 
the two facts are intimately connected. It is not only that the 
surplus of the libraries enters into competition almost as soon as 
a book is published with the novel in the shop. What is more 
important is that the fee demanded by the library forms the 
basis on which the just price of a novel arranges itself in the 
public mind. With the lending library wiped out of existence 
the just price of a novel would be anything that it cost to pro- 
duce, allowing a fair reward to its author and publisher. If that 
price were a sovereign, the reading of novels would be no doubt 
a luxury limited to a comparatively small wealthy class, but 
nobody would say that novels were too dear. To say that 
demands a basis, and the lending library’s fee supplies one. The 
question before the book-buyer is this: If by waiting my turn 
1 can read the book I want for twopence, and by waiting a little 
longer obtain a more or less new copy of it for anything from 
a shilling to half-a-crown, what is the price that I ought to pay 
to obtain ‘ae book at once from my bookseller? And the answer 
given by the average reader, an answer which the publishers 
have to find out by experiment, seems to be that a novel intended 
for reading and not for keeping is worth threepence or four- 
pence halfpenny, and a cloth cover to make it more permanent 
is worth an extra fourpence. I do not think there is any doubt 
that if the library fee is further reduced, as it could be, these 
prices would appear too high. I do not think there is any 
doubt that if the library fee had remained higher, these low 
prices would never have been demanded. 

The two things, the library fee and the bookshop price, are 
absolutely dependent on each other. Because the libraries 
could purchase a novel for six shillings, it became impossible to 
sell a novel for six shillings in the shops. If on that account 
the price of the novel is reduced to two shillings, it will follow 
as inevitably that because the libraries can purchase a novel for 
two shillings, it will be impossible to sell a novel for two shillings 
in the shops. Except in the case of those novels which one 
wishes to read again and again (and how many are published 
in the course of a year?) a book will always be too dear to pur- 
chase so long as it is possible to obtain it from the library without 
difficulty for a fee appreciably less than the book-shop price. 
The decision to publish new novels simultaneously for the 
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libraries and the book-shops (which necessitated, of course, that 
the price should be the same for both) was destined inevitably, 
whatever the actual price arranged, to make the libraries more 
active and prosperous and kill the book-shops. But that is. the 
least of the evils which it was possible to foresee as inevitably 
destined to follow the change, for the booksellers have all started 
circulating libraries to ward off their ruin. 

Let us look first at the advantages claimed for the change. 
It was anticipated, and the anticipation was fully justified, that 
@ simultaneous demand for a novel at the libraries and the 
book-shops would make the demand greater in both places. Under 
the old system, when the publication of a particular new novel 
excited a wide public interest, there was always a chance that 
this interest would die away before the book-shop edition 
appeared in the shops. And this danger was greatest when 
the interest which the new novel aroused was accidental or 
manceuvred rather than when it was due to any intrinsic merit. 
The advantages of the change have reference to the ‘ booming ’ 
of a book, not to its steady sale, and the result of the change 
was to make the history of the novel for the last eighteen years, 
a history not of steadily growing reputations, but of sudden un- 
foreseen ‘booms.’ For the writer or the publisher of a new 
novel to gain compensation for the lessening of the price paid 
by the libraries in the shape of a larger order, it was necessary 
that the public demand for the book should be immediate and 
simultaneous; for it is apparent that quite a small number of 
copies will enable the circulating libraries to satisfy the demands 
of a very large number of readers, so long as that demand is 
slow and continuous rather than simultaneous. In order that 
a novel should ‘ pay’ under the present system, it is not enough 
that a great many people shall want to read it, but that they 
shall all want to read it at once. And it is apparent that this 
simultaneous demand which constitutes a ‘boom’ is as likely 
to be gained by a novel of accidental or ephemeral interest as 
by a novel of lasting worth, or perhaps more so. If one looks 
back at the ‘boomed’ books of the last eighteen years, one 
recognises among them no doubt some works of solid worth which 
deserved the instant acknowledgment they received, but even 
more others which leave one wondering now by what necromancy 
they were once singled out as the books worth reading. 

To make the success of a work of art depend quite as much 
on good advertising as on good workmanship is to put a discount 
on good workmanship and render advertisement more and more 
blatant, and the advantage claimed for the institution of the six- 
shilling library novel was calculated, and I think has proved, to be 
an advantage for the blatant advertiser rather than for the good 
workman. 
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A.system of publishing which makes it necessary that a novel 
shall succeed instantly or not at all must have the effect of making 
the title of a novel more important than its contents, its subject 
more important than its workmanship, the novel and bizarre more 
remunerative than the seriously valuable; and I think you will 
be able to find in the writings of every established novelist a 
tendency towards the startling and the flamboyant. 

The libraries, besides having to defend themselves from a 
surplus of novels, are compelled to defend themselves against a 
natural tendency of writers under the circumstances to gain for 
their works the advertisement generally given to the ‘ improper.’ 

It is a tendency almost inevitable under a system which 
makes the immediate attention of a large reading public all- 
important, and the deliberate verdict of literary judges of no 
importance at all. 

The custom of reviewing novels seriously with a view to 
deciding their value as contributions to literature or to the under- 
standing of life is dying out. It is strange that it should linger 
at all when the serious and deliberate review has no longer power 
to affect the fate of a novel. Even as a guide to the library sub- 
scriber the review has ceased to fulfil any purpose, in a day when 
the library subscriber no longer chooses his books but takes them 
by the dozen to dip through as quickly as the reviewer himself. 

The sound literary judgment of the publisher has become as 
unnecessary as that of the reviewer, because it is as inoperative. 
Instead of deciding whether a work has sufficient serious worth to 
win its way to recognition with the aid of the reviewers, the 
publisher of to-day is asked to decide whether there is anything 
in its title, its subject, or its authorship to promise that it shall 
be in instant demand at the libraries. And not a few publishers 
have frankly retired from speculation on titles and subjects, and 
admit that the novel itself is nothing: the only grounds which 
justify them in publishing a book is that the author of it has 
already published others, and that his name guarantees a certain 
order from the libraries for any book, good or bad, that he cares 
to put on the market. The day is arriving, if it has not already 
arrived, when every publisher will similarly retire from a specula- 
tion which the disappearance of the six-shilling novel from the 
bookshops renders hopeless, and the art of novel-writing will be 
killed absolutely by the failure of any means whatever by which 
the new novelist, be he a Hardy or a Meredith, can present 
himself. 

Under the old system, which ended eighteen years ago, the 
publisher, the bookseller, the reviewer, and the novelist all had a 
vocation. 

It was worth while to the novelist to write literature, because 
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the success of his work decided upon its actual worth more than 
upon the whim of the moment or the ability of an advertiser. The 
publisher, conscious of the same fact, judged his book with 
acumen, and published what he thought was good work. If the 
reviewers, who considered it as seriously, agreed with him in his 
judgment, the people who in those days got books from the circu- 
lating library to read, and not to skim them, ventured to demand 
it; and their demand meant that the library circulation of the 
book paid for its publication, and justified the publisher in printing 
an edition for the shops, an edition for which there was a sale 
among readers who knew that they could not buy a copy from the 
libraries until that copy was practically worn out. 

It was a good system for the writer of lasting worth, whether 
he was a new writer or an established one. It was a bad system 
for the meretricious writer who could manage to arouse a momen- 
tary excitement about his work, only to find its effect blocked by 
the slow method of the library, and the excitement fizzled out 
before the book which caused it was on sale in the shops; and it 
is strange to think that the change which, whether it has had 
that effect or not, was so clearly calculated to benefit the ‘ boomed ’ 
novel at the expense of novelists as a class, to destroy the art and 
the dignity and the profession of novel-writing, was instigated and 
carried out chiefly by the Society of Authors—a society which is 
supposed to watch over the interests of novelists as a class and 
raise the dignity and the status of the profession. 

Now that every result which could easily have been anticipated 
from the change has been exemplified in practice, and even the 
‘booming’ of a meretricious novel has become difficult, the 
Society might well consider afresh what the price of a new novel 
ought to be. 

If it does not arrive at the conclusion that every evil which it 
has to consider is the direct and inevitable result of its own action 
in making the library price of a new novel too cheap, it is difficult 
to imagine what remedy it will suggest to revive the lost industry 
of novel-writing, and make the calling of a novelist once more a 
profession. 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 
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CONVENTS IN ENGLAND 


4 PLEA FOR STATE INSPECTION 


In view of the multiplication of religious houses in our midst, 
and the large increase of convents in this country within the 
last few years, considerable interest has recently been aroused 
with regard to the need for inspection of these institutions. 

As far back as 1872 a petition, signed by over 55,000 persons, 
in favour of inspection of convents was introduced into the House 
of Commons, and 169 petitions have been presented up to this 
date from various quarters dealing with this question. An inter- 
esting appeal presented to the late Queen Victoria in January 1898 
contained the signatures of 336,250 women of Great Britain. The 
latest petition, which was brought before the House in November 
1908, contained no fewer than 750,000 signatures of men and 
women. But so far the State has not passed any legislative 
measure for the inspection of convents in this country. While in 
Roman Catholic countries restrictive laws and State supervision 
are exercised over all monastic institutions, Great Britain has not, 
hitherto, seriously considered this question. When inspection 
was advocated in the first instance, the number of these institu- 
tions was inconsiderable compared with the number existing in 
Britain at the present time. In 1870 there were in England 
(apart from Ireland and Scotland) 285 monasteries and convents ; 
in 1905 there were over 1000 monastic institutions in Great 
Britain. In 1909 there were 823 ‘ religious’ houses for women 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, containing over 10,000 nuns, 
and 313 communities for men. 

Where do they come from, these alien ecclesiastics, who are 
permitted without question, without restriction, to settle in our 
country, to teach our children, to compete industrially with our 
own tax-paying people? 

They come from France, where the authorisation of Govern- 
ment is indispensable for the legal establishment and existence 
of monasteries and convents, and they are subject to the super- 
vision of the legal power. 

They come from Italy, where all such institutions have been 
suppressed ; from Belgium, where ‘ the only conventual establish- 
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ments recognised by law are those which have for their object the 
care of the poor, and where each inmate retains full ownership of 
her property and income.’ 

They come from other European countries, where convents are 
more or less under State control and strict supervision. 

The stories of cruelty and brutality, the scandals alleged con- 
cerning convents, cannot all be accepted as facts. Many of them 
are exaggerated, some are untrue, fabrications emanating from 
the fevered imagination of people who revel in scandalous horrors. 
But, at the same time, it cannot be denied by any unprejudiced 
person that inspection of convents, convent schools, orphanages 
and laundries is an urgent necessity at the present time. 

First, on humanitarian grounds, for the protection of the thou- 
sands of children and women who work as seamstresses, lace- 
makers, and laundry hands in these places. For the protection of 
the nuns themselves, who have cut themselves adrift from their 
friends and who are forced morally and spiritually to yield unques- 
tioning obedience to the Superior of their Order, who has not to 
recognise any external civic or State authority. 

Secondly, on health grounds, to obtain information with regard 
to the health of the inmates and reliable statistics of the preva- 
lence of tubercular disease, mental affections, and other ailments 
generally associated with such congregations of people living a 
sedentary, enclosed life, in buildings uninspected by the proper 
sanitary authorities. 

Thirdly, because moral principles are involved. 

Nuns are divided into two large classes—the Closed, or 
Cloistered Order, who give themselves up to a life of perpetual 
prayer and silence, to the crucifixion of the flesh by scourgings, 
disciplines and penances ; and the Active Order, who are bound by 
the same perpetual vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, but 
who lead an active life in the world outside. The majority of 
the nuns enter upon their novitiate when mere children; they 
can take final vows at sixteen years of age, after one year’s 
novitiate. 

By the vow of poverty the nun surrenders all personal property 
to the Order she joins. By the vow of chastity she renounces 
all human love. By the vow of obedience—the most far-reaching 
of the three—she yields will, conscience, freedom of action, and 
even thought, to the head of her Order. She is a virtual prisoner 
behind bolts and bars, by reason of her vows and the regulations 
she has sworn to obey. The Decrees of the Council of Trent 
explicitly state : ‘ Let no nun come out of her monastery under 
any pretext whatever, not even for a moment.’ Further, ‘If 
any pretend that fear or force compelled them to enter the cloister, 
or that the profession took place before the appointed age, let 
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them not be heard, except within five years of their profession, 
and then they shall not bring the case before any except their 
own Superior and the Ordinary, but if any put off the frock of 
their own accord no allegations shall be heard, but being compelled 
to return to the convent they must be punished as apostates.’ 

So that a nun who has taken the vow cannot obtain her free- 
dom, cannot even obtain a hearing, until five years have passed. 
Then; broken in spirit and will, the only appeal she can avail 
herself of is to her Superior and the Ordinary. She may have 
taken the vow when scarcely more than a child ; she may long for 
liberty in vain. It may be said that under the Habeas Corpus 
Act no individual can be detained in any place in the United 
Kingdom against her will. But how can the will of a nun, who 
is not permitted to see her relations, be ascertained? The 
cloistered nun is dead to her friends. The active nun, engaged 
in outside work, what of her? 

Granted that freedom is possible, what does it entail? 
Rebellion against the all-powerful Church, the curse of priests, the 
shrinking horror of friends and relatives, terror of the hereafter, 
the hell which awaits the apostate nun. In spite of real fear of 
the unknown hereafter and the consequences of leaving the 
Church, a few have escaped and freed themselves from convent 
life. And these state emphatically that many nuns would be 
thankful to come out of the convents if they had any place of safety 
assured to them. As it is, the world outside offers no refuge ; 
friends and parents turn with horror from the nun who has proved 
unfaithful to her vows, the poor victim of superstition who has 
to face shame and reproach from all her world. 

These young girls have sacrificed everything—friends, youth, 
worldly interests and duties, the innocent pleasures which are the 
birthright of youth, the possibility of happy wifehood and mother- 
hood, for a religious ideal. They do not dream that the life they 
are going to may be empty and unsatisfying ; they do not realise 
what the long years of silence, prayer and meditation, and the 
loneliness, entail. How can they—mere girls, with no experience 
of life, no realisation of their own possibilities of human passion? 

How terrible if the ideal should prove unsatisfying, if they find 
themselves in the years to come unfitted for the cloister, because 
they are virtual prisoners for life, physical prisoners, mental and 
moral prisoners. They can have no will, no thought, no desire 
apart from their convent life. The heart which should be filled 
with pious ecstasy and mystic love may be bursting with rebellion, 
with smouldering desire for freedom, which is sacrilege in itself. 
They cannot escape, they must live their life behind the grille 
until the end. Many are satisfied, assured of their own salvation 
and happy in the belief that their mode of life, their prayers, are 
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helping to save the souls of those who never breathe a prayer for 
themselves. But many others, after only a few months, realise 
miserably that they are quite unsuited to the life. What of them? 
Are they not prisoners in a free country? They are cloistered 
nuns and the world cannot hear their cries, cannot know of their 
longing to escape. Are we not called upon to help them? Is it 
not the duty of the State to extend to them the same protection 
as is afforded to the inmates of our prisons and asylums? . Can 
it not be made an illegal act for any Order to retain a nun who 
has stated that she desires to return to the world? 

Imagine the effect of convent life upon the physical and mental 
health of these girls. The nervous tension generated by penance 
and perpetual prayer, the physical suffering entailed by the scourg- 
ings and disciplines, the insufficient diet, the lack of exercise and 
fresh air, all contribute to undermine the health. Many of the 
nuns are neurotic and highly strung in the first instance; they 
belong to the type which dreams dreams and sees visions, the type 
which, in suitable environment, develops the delusions and 
hallucinations of religious mania. 

A certain number would be certified as insane by any medical 
man who examined them. That cases of insanity do occur in 
convents is acknowledged by the authorities. In such cases the 
fate of the girl is entirely in the hands of her Superior. She may 
be kept for years a prisoner in her cell, like Barbara Ubryk, the 
Carmelite nun of Cracow, who was imprisoned for twenty-one 
years in a filthy dungeon of the convent, a report of which 
appeared in The Times of the 26th of July 1869. She may be 
conveyed to any of the asylums for insane nuns which are under 
the control of nuns. No outside opinion need be asked ; no certi- 
ficate of insanity obtained from unprejudiced medical authority. 
It rests with the abbess or the priest to call a refractory nun 
insane, and to decide upon her fate as they please. 

With regard to tubercular disease, the Roman Church recog- 
nises that the death rate from phthisis and other pulmonary 
affections is high in convents. In the Daily Chronicle of the 12th 
of December 1906, a statement appeared to the effect that the 
Pope had decreed the abolition of the conventual law of strict 
enclosure in the case of religious communities of nuns engaged 
in educational work, obliging the Sisters to take walks abroad at 
least twice a week. ‘ The motives which produced this order were 
mainly hygienic : ‘ Evidence amassed at the offices of the sacred 
congregation reveals the prevalence of sickness and an appalling 
death-rate among women leading a cloistral life, particularly from 
consumptive diseases.’ In view of the infectious nature of 
consumption and the need of isolating all cases for treatment, 
inspection of convents is urgently required. 
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And when deaths occur in convents what happens? In many 

cases no report of the death is issued ; no inquest requires to be 
held when the cause of death is unknown. The present unsatis- 
factory state of the registration of deaths and burials is one of the 
most important arguments in favour of initiating inspection and 
control of these places. At the present time there is no specific 
report of the deaths in monastic and conventual institutions. 
Nuns-can be buried in secret without any interference from the 
State, and there can be no doubt that the existence of private 
burial grounds belonging to such institutions presents facilities 
for concealment of crime which should not be allowed by the 
State. 

In the second place, inspection is required in order to protect 
the interests of the women and children who are associated with 
the Active Orders of nuns, the laundry hands, the seamstresses, 
the orphans, the children in the Convent Schools. 

There are nearly 200 different orders of active nuns, and in 
connexion with these orders are schools, orphanages, and peniten- 
tiaries for fallen women, who are generally occupied in laundry 
work. Many of these places are paying commercial enterprises, 
carried on by means of unpaid labour, and sources of profit to the 
order with which they are connected. As the convent authorities 
pay no money wage for work done, they can compete unfairly 
in trade and manufacture with companies who contribute to the 
taxation of the country. The competition of richly endowed and 
charitably assisted convents seriously interferes with the earnings 
of working women, and adds to the growing industrial problem 
of the present day. They compete against our schools and 
teachers, our seamstresses, and the large number of widows and 
married women who ‘ry to make a living for their families by 
‘taking in washing.’ Inspection under the Factory Acts is 
called for in justice to the women against whom they compete. 

Further, as convents are free from inspection, the health, 
welfare and happiness of the girl and child workers associated with 
them are entirely dependent on the Superior of the Order. So 
long as convent workers are not under State protection, sweating 
and overcrowding can exist without hindrance. The workers may 
be employed under the most adverse conditions of health and 
sanitation. The Superiors are untrammelled by State regulations 
and the Factory Acts, and have the power of employing labour 
under any conditions they please. The laundries are maintained 
by the unpaid labour of penitents, fallen girls, whose penitential 
toil in many cases is but one degree removed from hard labour 
for life. They can be compelled to work at any hour and for as 
many hours as the nuns in charge may desire, in insufficient space, 
in ill-ventilated, insanitary buildings; they can be kept washing 
till nine o’clock at night, shivering in the wet and cold. 
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It may be said that the Superiors of convents are good women, 
who would not take advantage of their unrestricted authority. 
But the very essence of their religion is to ignore physical suffer- 
ing if spiritual benefit may be attained, to aim at enrichment of 
their Order and the good of the community at the expense of the 
individual. Further, in all such communities, even when the 
majority are women of fine character, there are necessarily some 
of lower type in whose hands undisputed authority is a dangerous 
weapon. What is to prevent sweating under such circumstances? 
Who is to safeguard the interests of the young girls engaged in 
needlework, and to undertake that permanent damage to their 
eyesight will not result from sitting hour after hour making the 
fine garments and exquisite laces which can be so cheaply bought 
from the convents in this country? Some of these convents are 
insanitary, with insufficient bathroom and lavatory accommoda- 
tion. The sleeping accommodation and the bedding would not be 
permitted to exist in our workhouses and prisons, and the health 
of the girls and the orphan children suffers as a result. Many of 
the children are tuberculous, but no steps are taken to isolate and 
properly treat even the worst and most infectious cases. Anemia 
and malnutrition are also prevalent in consequence of the seden- 
tary life, the insufficient food, and the lack of fresh air which exist 
in a large number of these places. In 1902 an inquiry was made 
concerning an English convent by the Local Government Board, 
and it was found that of 212 Poor Law children sent to the con- 
vent only forty-nine were free from ophthalmic disease, and nearly 
all were suffering from malnutrition, from body sores and 
verminous heads, as a result of neglect. The matter was put 
right, but that such a condition of affairs is even possible offers 
forcible illustration of the need for strict inspection of these 
places, so that steps may be taken to prevent children of ten 
and twelve years spending hours daily at eye-destroying tasks, 
and at work, such as washing and scrubbing, which is beyond 
their strength. 

The best way to ensure adequate protection of the convent 
worker, and the nun as well, is by efficient and regulated 
inspection of-all such institutions. The only inspection of con- 
vents at present existing relates to convent laundries, and as the 
law provides that no inspector can examine an inmate of a 
convent laundry save in the presence of the Superior or the 
priest, it is an inspection not worthy the name. 

Inspection of convents ought not to be a party question. 
Many votes depend upon the maintenance of secrecy, but the 
tactics of party should not be allowed to retard this humane 
reform which is so urgently needed at the present time. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSEB. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE WEST AFRICAN SLAVE TRAFFIC 


BRITAINS DUTY TOWARDS ANGOLA AND SAN THOME 


THERE appears every probability that the next few months will 
witness a vigorous effort to rouse public opinion to a sense of 
our national duties and responsibilities towards what has been 
described as the ‘labour question’ in Portugal’s West African 
possessions. An examination of the problem and of the British 
connexion with it may not, therefore, be amiss at the present 
juncture. 

The Portuguese possessions in West Africa consist of a vast 
area, more than half a million square miles on the mainland, 
known as Angola, the small enclave of Cabinda and the volcanic 
islands of San Thomé and Principe—these latter of remarkable 
luxuriance and fertility, eminently suited to the cultivation of 
tropical products. The administration of so large a dependency 
as Angola would, under any circumstances, involve considerable 
effort and expenditure on the part of a first-class Colonial Power 
able to draw freely upon a trained body of public servants. The 
decay of Portugal’s national genius, her inability to keep pace 
with modern requirements, and her increasing poverty, combine 
to emphasise the hopelessness of a task beyond her capacity or 
her means. Portugal lies charged to-day with grave maladminis- 
tration in her West African domains. But fairness compels the 
admission that this maladministration is less deliberate than 
inevitable and is deplored by many honourable Portuguese. No 
one who has seen Portuguese at work in Africa can contend that 
the spirit of resolution and initiative is lacking in individual 
Portuguese. Similarly the allegation of cruelty for cruelty’s sake 
often made with regard to the Portuguese treatment of the native 
is not, in the opinion of the writers, just. In some respects 
the Portuguese, like all the Latin races, have a keener sympathy 
with and understanding of the native mind than the average 
Anglo-Saxon. . Their outlook is less rigid, more patriarchal, often 
better fitted to ensure simple conditions of happiness among 
native races. But it is as a Government that Portugal fails, 
through weakness and lack of money, to ensure protection for 
her subjects or respect for her laws; and nowhere in the world, 
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perhaps, does a weak hand at the helm facilitate abuses to the 
extent which is the case in tropical Africa. 

In the days of the oversea slave trade Angola was probably 
no worse than other parts of West Africa. Nor were practices 
which, through the growth of education among the nations of 
the West, have come to be regarded as immoral, more reprehen- 
sible or widespread when carried out by the Portuguese. Our 
own share in that hideous traffic should make us lenient judges 
of the past. But where other nations have either eliminated 
slavery from their administration in Africa or—as in the case 
of the Congo Free State—invented new forms of it, Portugal 
has not had sufficient energy to do either. Slavery is as rampant 
throughout Angola to-day as it was in the fifteenth century. It 
may be well to define precisely what the statement conveys, for 
the word is much abused. The slavery here meant is not the 
‘domestic slavery’ which is part of the social structure of most 
African races and which, of course, exists in Angola. Neither is 
it a replica of the old Congo Free State system, probably the 
most ingeniously destructive form of human servitude ever applied 
in the history of man’s inhumanity to man. It is the old- 
fashioned slavery, the slavery of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries : the raiding and kidnapping and purchase of human 
beings for plantation labour, and the maintenance of the enslaved 
upon European plantations either on the mainland of the con- 
tinent or in the neighbouring islands ; although, as far as trans- 
port from the mainland to the islands is concerned, the horrors 
of the ‘middle passage’ are entirely absent. As the demand for 
slaves has never ceased in Angola itself, to which, from the 
earliest times, was added an external demand from the Brazils 
and subsequently for San Thomé; so native society in the 
Angolan hinterland to-day is in the same hapless condition as it 
was in other parts of West Africa when the slave trade was 
regarded by all the Powers as a legitimate form of human activity. 
What existed in those parts then exists in Angola to-day. Every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. No man is safe. All the 
vices of primitives are encouraged and intensified. 

Such is the situation on the mainland where the sugar estates 
and many of the large trading stations are run by slave labour. 
One need not go beyond Portuguese evidence. It is abundant, 
especially since the British agitation began. Many Portuguese, 
as we have said, detest the traffic. Several prominent Portu- 
guese officials or ex-officials have denounced it—such, for example, 
as Captain Paiva Couceiro, a retired Governor-General of Angola. 
With singular courage and persistency, one Lisbon paper and 
one paper printed in Loanda, the capital of Angola, protest in 
the name of Portuguese honour, and expose facts in the name 
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of humanity. But their efforts are of no avail. The inertia of 
centuries, political troubles, powerful vested interests, popular 
ignorance, and that capacity for self-delusion which is so pro- 
minent a national characteristic, combine to keep the citadel of 
slavery immune from breaches. The Governor of Mossamedes, 
in Southern Angola, declared in the Lisbon Seculo not later 
than March of this year that he had seen ‘hundreds of natives 
with their arms cut off and fingers covered with scars, the result 
of tortures inflicted on the plantations.’ He further stated that 
he found it almost impossible to find a free man in the town even 
to serve in his own household. A year ago one of the writers 
had a conversation in Lisbon with a planter who had recently 
inherited his father’s estate in Angola, slave labour being a valu- 
able part of the property. He had given the men their freedom 
and re-employed them as day labourers ; and he remarked that to 
the best of his knowledge it was the first experiment with free 
labour in the district. 

During the last quarter of a century the slave traffic of Angola 
has received a fresh external impetus, while remaining unchanged 
on the mainland. From the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the close of the seventeenth the sugar-cane was largely grown 
on San Thomé by slave labour imported from Angola. From the 
early part of last century down to about 1885 coffee took its place. 
From 1885 onwards cocoa has been the leading agricultural pro- 
duct. The industry increased by leaps and bounds, and viewed 
as a triumph of personal enterprise on the part of white men in 
the African tropics it would be hard to equal. But the curse 
of slavery hung over it. If Portuguese brains and capital sup- 
plied the motive force, slave labour furnished the material energy. 
Slaves were imported from the mainland in many thousands. 
They were not called slaves but servigaes—contracted labourers. 
A solemn farce was enacted at the mainland ports to show that 
they left the continent of their own free will. Engaged for five 
years, they left never to return—we shall see presently in what 
numbers. As Auguste Chevalier, the great French expert, whose 
valuable monograph on the industry is familiar to all students 
of the subject, puts it: ‘A well-known proverb says, ‘‘ There is 
a door by which to enter San Thomé : there is none by which to 
leave it.’’’ To this aspect of Angolan slavery public opinion at 
home has been almost exclusively directed. It offers something 
tangible. The circumstances of the long march to the coast 
along roads strewn with shackles and with bones; the shipment 
at the ports ; the crossing ; the passage beyond the portals which 
close for ever upon the ‘ emigrant ’—these seize the imagination. 
And rightly so. But the slavery on the mainland is the root of 
the evil. It, too, involves raid, kidnapping, or sale in the far 
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interior. It, too, entails the long agony on the roads, and if, at 
the end of the journey, there is no muster outside a curator’s 
office ; no distribution of gay clothes and metal discs ; no crossing 
(which, as already stated, is free from abuses); there are other 
things. Near the towns there is a noisome compound with its 
high spiked walls. In the country plantations more freedom 
exists, perhaps, than in San Thomé. But the bondage to the 
taskmaster is the same, and there is less care for human life, less 
deterrence to human cruelty, than in San Thomé, as the market 
price of the slave is lower and the supply closer at hand. The 
production of cocoa by slave labour on the islands of San Thomé 
and Principe is, therefore, but one section of s much larger 
problem which affects, as will be shown, the national responsi- 
bilities of Great Britain and the good repute of civilisation. 

Until a few weeks ago our information of the state of affairs 
in these West African possessions of Portugal was entirely 
derived from unofficial sources, in so far as it was non-Portuguese 
evidence. For this information the public was indebted mainly 
to Mr. Henry Nevinson, Mr. Joseph Burtt—who was-sent out 
independently in 1905 by the principal British cocoa manufac- 
turers to investigate conditions in the islands and on the main- 
land—and, more recently, to the Rev. John Harris. As already 
stated, M. Auguste Chevalier’s monograph, while written under 
French Government sanction and avowedly with an economic and 
scientific object, is confirmatory of the chief counts in the indict- 
ment so far as San Thomé is concerned, although he praises—as 
nearly all observers have done—the ability and energy of the 
individual Portuguese who have built up the industry. That the 
Foreign Office had long been aware from its Consuls of what was 
going on it is difficult not to believe. But, as in the case of the 
Congo until the public agitation induced a change, the policy of 
silence has prevailed. The subject was systematically tabooed 
until 1902. For ten years following a brief reference in a con- 
sular report published that year, no papers had been issued until 
the other day, and these, to which we shall now refer, go no 
further back than 1909. Before coming to them, one may ask 
what had the public agitation in this country effected and what 
was the position, as publicly but unofficially known, when these 
papers saw the light at the end of last month? From 30,000 to 
40,000 slaves from Angola remained in the islands. A few hun- 
dred had been repatriated. Open shipments from the mainland 
had been suspended for two years, but their renewal was believed 
to be imminent. The planters had begun recruiting in Mozam- 
bique under better conditions—virtually free conditions—and the 
Mozambique recruits, aware of their legal position and not 
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crushed as the Angolans, had resented, on one occasion with 
violence, all attempts to recontract them against their will. It 
was not much. But it was something. On the other hand, the 
situation on the mainland remained unchanged. No undertaking 
had been given that shipments would not be resumed. No pro- 
visions had been made to ensure that even the few repatriated 
slaves were returned to their original homes or, if that were not 
always possible—and obviously it could not be in many cases— 
to guarantee their settlement and safety. Reckoning the number 
of slaves on the islands at 30,000 and the mortality, taking the 
two islands together, at 10 per cent., it will be seen that these 
people, although mainly in the prime of life when ‘ recruited,’ are 
dying out at the rate of 3000 a year, which means that in a 
decade they will have totally disappeared. The mortality is, in- 
deed, probably greater than 10 per cent. It is that, admittedly, 
in San Thomé. But Principe is infested with sleeping sickness, 
and, according to Chevalier, mortality there has even attained 
20 per cent. An ex-Judge of Principe, writing to a Portuguese 
paper last year, sums up the matter thus : 


For a servical to settle in the islands of San Thomé and Principe is as 
good as a sentence of death. In San Thomé the number of servigaes alive 
at the expiration of the first five years’ contract is 53 per cent. of those 
who are landed. The birth-rate does not anything like compensate for the 
decrease, 


It is not pleasant to think of 30,000 African natives lying 
under ‘sentence of death’ and of, at the very least, an equal 
number who have already served that sentence on the islands. 
If the Powers, and especially Great Britain, were prepared to 
do the duty imposed upon them by Treaties—a duty which 
Portugal herself is not in a position to perform—these natives 
would be liberated, provided for in properly organised establish- 
ments on the mainland failing the possibility of repatriation in 
the true sense of the word, and guaranteed from molestation. 
But until the Augean stables in Angola are swept clean, the 
opening of the San Thomé portals to liberation will be of small 
benefit to the servicaes. Dumped on the mainland and left to 
shift as best they can, they may well find themselves in worse 
case than on the San Thomé plantations, where treatment at least 
as good as a stock farmer would mete out to his cattle or to any 
other valuable beast in his stud is palpably required in the 
planter’s own interest. 

We may now turn to the official despatches. The corre- 
spondence opens with a despatch from Sir F. H. Villiers, 
then British Minister at Lisbon, dated 15th of July 1909, re- 
porting an interview with the Portuguese Minister of the day, 
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in the course of which the latter stated that the ‘new regula- 
tions’ for recruiting labour on the mainland were almost ready. 
Until they had been brought into effect no further recruitment 
would be permitted. He added the expression of a hope that 
the British public ‘‘‘campaign’’ against the administration 
of the province would cease.’ A few months later we have a 
promise that these new regulations will ensure adequate protec- 
tion for natives on their way to San Thomé, and also ‘on their 
return journey to their homes.’* This promise may be borne 
in mind as we proceed. The new regulations duly figure 
in the White Book, of which they take up many pages. Sir 
Edward Grey observes that they do not provide for obligatory 
repatriation, and regrets that 


although the renewal of contracts is to be effected in public, the actual 
engagement of labourers is not. 


The year 1909 closes with renewed discussion over the new 
regulations—talk around the improvement of a system constitut- 
ing in itself a negation of justice and law. How the discussion 
savours of irony throughout may be estimated by a perusal of 
Article 3, which prohibits the recruitment of minors under fifteen, 
and postulates that ‘children under seven must accompany their 
mothers.’ It is surely mere mockery to pretend that an Angolan 
mother would voluntarily leave her home with her children for a 
far-distant land which has absorbed countless thousands of her 
countrymen and whose very name has long inspired the utmost 
terror when sounded in the ears of these unhappy folk. A dis- 
section of the ‘ new regulations’ is rendered unnecessary by the 
crushing analysis and exposure of them received by the Foreign 
Office early in 1910 from its experienced Consul, Mr. Mackie. 
It is unfortunate for the victims of this traffic that Consul Mackie 
should have been removed to another sphere of activity shortly 
afterwards. The Foreign Office thereby lost the advice of a man 
who had followed the subject with infinite patience and tact, and 
had formed, on experience, a mature judgment which in the 
nature of the case could not be passed on to his successor. The 
Consul’s despatch is too long to reproduce, but the main counts 
in his indictment may be noted. He points out that these 
regulations, like previous ones, are useless so long as the natives 
of Angola are left ‘in complete ignorance of their rights.’ The 
Angolan native, ‘contracted in a wild state,’ is so ‘ convinced 
that he is a slave’ that nothing short of repatriation, ‘ which 


* The expression is curiously reminiscent of Lord Ellenborough’s, when 
opposing in the Lords in 1910 Romilly’s Bill to abolish the death penalty in 
cases of theft. Ellenborough spoke of transportation as ‘a summer airing 
by an easy migration to a milder climate.’ 
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should, therefore, be compulsory,’ will convince him that he is a 
free agent. Mr. Mackie remarks scathingly that it 


would be useless to argue that the servical is not a slave merely 
because he is provided with a legal contract, renewable at the option of his 
employer, in which he is officially proclaimed to be free. 


The Consul goes on to emphasise that the servical is 
brought down to the coast without having entered into any con- 
tract. -It is important to realise what this actually means. Men 
and women, the latter often accompanied by little children, are 
brought down to the coast—it may be from 1000 miles in the 
interior; it may be for a journey of 100 days—flogged by day 
if they fall out of line; shackled by night. And when, crushed 
and broken, incapable of either moral or physical resistance, they 
reach the end of their enforced pilgrimage, they are taken to 
the curator’s office, where—according to the legal fiction—they 
voluntarily contract! The regulations, the Consul observes, make 
no provision for the return journey should the victim object to the 
terms of contract. Penalties are, however, provided in the event 
of ‘an escape without justification’ on the way down to the 
coast. Therefore ‘it can only be inferred that personal dis- 
inclination is not a sufficient excuse for not entering into the 
contract.’ The Consul adds : 


The only guarantee I can find that the servigal is not to be treated as a 
slave from the time he leaves his chief’s hands is the word of a curator, 
who is to draw 1l. for every labourer he contracts. 


The Consul comments upon the stipulation that the unclaimed 
wages of a deceased ‘labourer’ shall pass into the hands of the 
‘Labour Department,’ remarking that this is ‘an alien institu- 
tion from which the Angolan native can derive no advantage.’ 
He insists upon the fact that 


while a large proportion of the women shipped from here are mothers having 
infants on their backs, no provision is made for the repatriation of these 
children or subsequent offspring born during the parents’ term of service. 
It appears that these children are regarded as natives of the islands, 
and are destined, it would seem, to spend their lives on the plantations on 
which they were bred and born. It therefore follows that parents claiming 
repatriation must abandon their children. 


Consul Mackie supplies a table showing that in the past twenty- 
two years 67,000 Angolans have been shipped to the islands, 
“exclusive of minors under twelve and infants accompanying 
their parents.’ 

Two years and a half have elapsed since this despatch was 
received. It has only now seen the light, and the White Book 


an 
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contains no internal evidence that its specific and unanswerable 
criticisms were pressed home upon the Portuguese Government. 

In July 1910 we find Sir Edward Grey inquiring if ship- 
ment of servicaes for the islands has been renewed. Consul 
Drummond-Hay replies in the negative. By September of that 
year thirty-nine servigaes had been repatriated, out of 67,000 in 
twenty-two years! In November Sir Edward Grey expresses the 
opinion—which may be contrasted with Consul Mackie’s—that 
the new regulations ‘are admittedly excellent in spirit,’ and 
continues : 


If it is seen that labourers are regularly repatriated and enabled to 
reach their own homes, and fresh men are still ready to take their place, 
public opinion in this country will be most favourably impressed. 


One may be pardoned for hazarding that the italicised passage 
suggests that Sir Edward Grey has hardly grasped the funda- 
mental character of the problem, which is that while present 
conditions exist in Angola and while the terror of San Thomé 
lingers—and it is bound to linger for many years—there can be 
no such thing as voluntary contracting on the mainland for the 
islands. Meantime Consul Drummond-Hay is paying a visit 
to the islands. In some respects his despatch is not a happy 
document. He questions the servicaes through an interpreter. 
Most of them declare their wish to be repatriated. ‘They 
evidently,’ the Consul adds, ‘ wish for the novelty of a journey.’ 
Equally misplaced would appear the remark that in the Consul’s 
opinion the ‘servical enjoys more freedom in San Thomé than in 
his own country.’ By a similar process of reasoning any slave 
system in the world might be justified. The observation is the 
more painful reading inasmuch as it immediately follows this 


significant paragraph : 


There is no doubt that the question of the repatriation of these 
servicaes to Angola is a most difficult one. In the event of any of them 
being repatriated and landed at Benguella or Loanda they would be at 
a loss to know where to go, and would, no doubt, eventually be caught by 
their own people, robbed, and sold again as servicaes before they could 
proceed very far up country. 


But could words convey a greater condemnation of the Portuguese 
administration of the mainland or of the entire system? In 
Principe the Consul found sleeping sickness so prevalent that 
in one month there were fifty-six deaths from it out of a popula- 
tion of 4000. And yet a very large proportion of that population 
consists of Angolan slaves, kept on this island, condemned to 
rapid death in order that private enterprise may profit from 
their labour. A year later we find the Consul reporting that 
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‘sleeping sickness at Principe is rapidly decimating the 
population.’ * 

We now come to 1911, when it transpires from the White 
Book that the new Governor of San Thomé has, illegally, taken 
upon himself to issue a regulation making repatriation compul- 
sory. This augurs better things, but the Colonial Minister at 
Lisbon is disturbed. A provisional note is drawn up for sub- 
mission to the Cabinet providing for the repatriation of ‘ all the 
natives desiring it, at the end of their contract,’ those who elect 
to remain being re-engaged for one year. Recruiting in Angola 
is to be resumed on an eighteen months’ contract. As will be 
seen later, the action of the Governor at San Thomé was dis- 
avowed, and repatriation is no more compulsory to-day than it 
ever has been. In February, Consul Drummond-Hay reports the 
arrival of sixty-nine repatriated servicaes, including eleven small 
children. Nothing is said of what became of them. In April 
Sir Edward Grey reports a conversation with the Portuguese 
Minister in London, in connexion with the demand that we 
skould recognise the Republic. The despatch is obscure, for 
while Sir Edward Grey says in one place that he told the Portu- 
guese Minister recognition would certainly be granted, in another 
place he says he told the Portuguese Minister that 


after the elections in Portugal, British public opinion would recognise 
the Portuguese Government most willingly if the labour recruiting was 
entirely free. 


For reasons previously explained, ‘entirely free’ recruiting is 
impossible in the nature of the case. By the end of April, sixty- 
one adults and sixteen children had been repatriated. An instruc- 
tive despatch from Consul Drummond-Hay in May (1911) shows 
that the Administration had taken no steps to ensure the return 
of these people to their homes, or their adequate settlement else- 
where. The Consul admits that the Islands are held ‘in bad 
repute’ by the Angolans, which illustrates the futility of the 
hope of ‘entirely free’ recruiting indulged in at the Foreign 
Office. In August, an illuminating message from Acting-Consul 
Smallbones, accompanied by an article from the courageous little 
Reforma of Loanda, discloses several significant facts in con- 
nexion with a further batch of returned servigaes. Many of these 
unfortunate people, ‘ who have done twenty years’ hard labour,’ 
arrived in ruined health, and ‘some of them died soon after- 
wards.’ Their children had not been repatriated with them. 
Some of them arrived without a copper. The Acting-Consul 

* In the Official Bulletin for San Thomé, January to July 1912, it is stated 


that 1500 labourers are needed for Principe, exclusive of those taking the place 
of repatriated labourers ! 
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also draws attention to the fact that, according to the Officiak 
Bulletin published in San Thomé, recontracting of time-expired 
servicaes is frequently taking place. He recalls Consul Drum- 
mond-Hay’s statement that most of the servigaes he interrogated 
desired to return, and concludes that ‘ pressure of some kind is 


being brought to bear.’ 

In November (1911) the Portuguese Administration swims 
out upon the tide of full reaction. The British Consul is informed 
that ‘ recruiting’ is to begin again, on two years’ contracts, and 
that there is to be no compulsory repatriation. The first batch 
of twenty-four is, indeed, despatched. A few days later the 
Consul reports an interview with the Acting-Governor-General. 


He writes : 


In continuation of my despatch of the 24th instant, I have the honour 
to report that at his interview with the Vice-Governor-General on the 
15th instant Mr. Vice-Consul Smallbones inquired how repatriation had 
been working. The Acting-Governor-General said that it was ‘ une mauvaise 
affaire,’ and had practically failed in its object. Men had been not 
repatriated, but expatriated. The standard of living in San Thomé was 
higher than that amongst the natives of Angola, and the repatriated 
servicaes, some of them quite old men, could not get used to their new 
surroundings. He repeated that the only solution would probably be to 
send back large batches of servicaes, and to settle them in separate 
villages. 

The chief items of interest contained in these tables are: Out of a 
total of 163—97 men and 66 women—only in twenty-eight cases was it 
possible to give their age and the time of their residence in San Thomé. 
The average age of these twenty-eight works out at just below forty-two 
years, and their average stay at San Thomé at about thirty-one years. Of 
these twenty-eight, however, seven were born at San Thomé, and, if they 
are deducted, the average age for the remaining twenty-one works out at 
forty-seven years, and their average stay at San Thomé at just over 
thirty-four years. 

In thirty-seven cases the birthplace of the servigaes was unknown, 
and, consequently, it was impossible to say where they were returning to. 

Twenty-two stayed in Novo Redondo and one in Benguella, those places 
not being the place they were born in. 

Six received no bonus, three received 2l., three received 21. 14s., one 
received 101. 10s., one received 301., the rest received 31. 

The only case of repatriation in the tables for 1911 of a kind likely to 
induce a free stream of emigration seems to be No. 40. 










































The man who received 301. was fifty-five years of age, and had 
been forty years in the island. No. 40 (above referred to) had 
served five years, and was thirty-one years of age. The youngest 
of the 163 was eighteen years of age, and no children returned 
home, though it will be remembered that Consul Mackie in 1909 
referred to the fact that most of the women sent had infants 
clinging to their backs, of whom no mention has ever been made 
in contract notes, and no contract fees paid. Further details of 
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the manner in which the renewed shipment of slaves, reported 
by the Consul, has been conducted, are given by the Reforma, 
proving that by no possible means can they or their country of 
origin be eventually identified when their contract has expired. 
‘How can these people be later repatriated,’ the Reforma asks. 
In this connexion Sir A. Hardinge, our new Minister at Lisbon, 
remarks : 


It is obvious that, if this is the case, the law of the 13th May is 
being broken, or has been in the case of the men conveyed by the Malange, 
and it appears probable that if this is allowed to happen two or three times 
with impunity the old abuses will speedily revive. 


Sir Edward Grey replies [the 7th of March 1912] : 


I consider it desirable to point out that it will be necessary for the 
Portuguese authorities to be careful to avoid the development of abuses 
of the nature indicated in the future. 


Consul Drummond-Hay, in March 1912, reports the result 
of repatriation in the latter half of 1911. The official table 
attached gives, in the large majority of cases, no destination ; in 
twenty-nine cases the paper naively states under the heading of 
destination ‘ his native place.’ The Consul, in a covering letter, 
states : 


I beg to draw attention to the length of time these servicaes have 
spent in San Thomé and Principe. If in the case of those where it is 
stated that they spent from ten to twenty years on the islands, the mean— 
i.e. fifteen years—is taken, the average stay on the islands: for 143 
servigaes works out at over nineteen years. It may be assumed that in 
the case of the other thirty-six their time of residence on the islands is not 
given because they and their employers have forgotten how long they have 
been there. The average of nineteen years would, therefore, probably not 
be reduced if they could be included in the calculation. 

It may seem desirable that those who have been longest on the islands 
should be the first to benefit by repatriation, but, in my humble opinion, 
they are the least likely to induce others to contract freely to go to San 
Thomé and Principe, and the longer they have been away from their 
homes the more difficult will they find it to start life in Angola. 

I also beg to draw attention to the fact that 122 servicaes out of a 
total of 179 received no bonus. This seems impolitic and unjust, and 
cannot further the ends of repatriation. 


It is now sufficiently clear why repatriation is ‘ une mauvaise 
affaire ’ and has practically failed, a result frequently forecast and 
earnestly desired by the San Thomé planters. Even the Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister himself virtually proclaims what we have 
sought to make clear in this article—viz., the inability of Portugal 
to cope with the problem. In conversation with Sir Arthur 
Hardinge (the 16th of March 1912), we find the Minister 
admitting that ‘the Governors whom he had sent out to give 
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effect to instructions had been to a great extent paralysed by 
the power of the vested interests, European and native, which 
in effecting the necessary reforms had been arrayed against them.’ 
The same month Consul Drummond-Hay foretells the failure of 
repatriation for analogous reasons : 


The idea of a colony or of new villages for them, though excellent in 
itself, and although it seems to have been accepted in principle by the 
authorities, will take a long time to be realised, because it is bound to 
entail some expense, and there is no money in this colony. 


The reactionary forces at work, both at Lisbon and in San 
Thomé, are visible in subsequent despatches. In April 1912, the 
period for which Angolans can be recruited is again raised from 
two to three years, and contracts of five years are permitted ‘ for 
apprenticeship in the arts and crafts’—a thoroughly typical 
example of obvious dishonesty. Lists furnished by the Acting- 
Consul show 637 Angolans recontracting in San Thomé in the 
months of February and March, confirmatory of that official’s 
previously expressed opinion that pressure is being applied at the 
San Thomé end. The final document of any importance in the 
White Book is a despatch from Consul Drummond-Hay, of which 
one is compelled again to remark that it reads strangely in the 
light of the grim realities of the situation. The Consul, who 
describes a further visit to San Thomé, praises the workshops, 
the hospitals, the staff of nurses ‘in their white overalls,’ and so 
on. Even if these things were ten times as conspicuous, would 
they suffice to palliate a system of slavery which admittedly 
numbers its victims by the thousand? It is, perhaps, worthy of 
remark that the Official Bulletins published by the San Thomé 
Administration—published at the time of the Consul’s visit—con- 
trovert in many cases the latter’s account of the hospital accom- 
modation provided for the slaves. For instance, the Bulletin 
referring to the Rio do Ouro plantation, particularly selected for 
praise by the Consul, says of its hospital that : 


it is of wood, a bad material for such buildings, and is too small. 
It has 208 beds, though there is only room for 156. The size and wealth 
of this plantation and the position of the owner demand a new hospital 
of brick and tiles, which could be disinfected. 


This is one of the show plantations exhibited to visitors. The 
Official Bulletin of the period passes some harsh criticisms upon 
the condition of other plantations. Of the Pinheiro plantation, 
the hospital ‘ lacks air: a new one is imperative.’ Of the Santa 
Margarida, the hospital is ‘ quite unsuitable for the purpose.’ Of 
the Bemfica, ‘ the sick are nursed in a cocoa shed with the dust 
and smell and hum of the machinery. Incredible but true.’ Of 
the Mesta Antonio, ‘ No hospital.’ Of the Montes Herminios, 
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‘Neither créche nor hospital.’ Of the Nova Olinda, ‘No créche 
and the hospital is everything that is bad and horrible,’ etc.‘ 

What, then, is the result of the last three years’ representa- 
tions, or more accurately, perhaps, occasional observations of the 
Foreign Office as set forth in this long-delayed White Book? 
Practically nil. Some hundreds out of as many thousands of 
slaves have been ‘repatriated,’ but where to and what has 
become of them no one knows, neither the Portuguese Admini- 
stration nor the British consular staff. The system remains 
untouched. ‘ Recruiting,’ which as we have seen began again 
last November, is apparently going on under the old conditions, 
but to what extent the White Book is silent. 

Let us now examine the national responsibilities of this 
country, beginning with a brief reference to the Treaties dealing 
with slavery. By the Treaty of the 19th of February 1810 the 
Portuguese Government agreed not to carry on the slave trade in 
any part of the West Coast of Africa not belonging to Portugal, 
and where ‘ that trade has been discontinued and abandoned by 
the Powers which formerly traded there.’ Portugal, however, 
reserves her right to continue the traffic in her own African 
domains. In the Convention of the 21st of January 1815 Britain 
undertakes to pay 300,000l. to Portugal ‘in discharge of claims 
for Portuguese ships detained by British cruisers previous to 
the first day of June 1814 upon the alleged ground of 
carrying on an illicit traffic in slaves.’ A separate Treaty 
signed a day later follows the main lines of the Treaty 
of 1810, Portugal agreeing once more to restrict her slave 
trade operations in West Africa, south of a certain line where it 
is to continue ‘ during such further period as the same may be 
permitted to be carried on by the laws of Portugal and under the 
Treaties subsisting between the two Crowns’; and pending the 
advent of the ‘ period at which the trade in slaves shall universally 
cease and be prohibited throughout the entire dominions of 
Portugal.’ In consideration of the above the British Government 
agrees to remit ‘such further payments as may still remain due, 
and payable upon the loan of 600,0001. made in London for the 
service of Portugal.’ An additional Convention signed on the 
28th of July 1817 provides for mutual steps to prevent an illicit 
traffic in slaves. In 1836 Portugal officially suppresses the slave 


“ Particularly instructive, perhaps, is the comment of this Portuguese 
official document upon the Aqua Ize plantation, a very large one employing 
1607 Angolan servigaes and 565 Mozambique labourers. The hospital is de- 
scribed as ‘ good,’ but the destruction of the isolation hospital and the immediate 
erection of a new one is recommended. In this plantation, with its ‘ good’ 
hospital, the average mortality of the adult Angolan servicaes in the past three 
years is given at 14.9 per cent. It is worthy of note that the average mortality 
of the Mozambique labourer for the same period is only 3.23 per cent. In the 
one case the workers are slaves; in the other case free men. 
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trade in her domains. On the 3rd of July 1842 a Treaty is signed 
designed to put ‘an immediate end to the barbarous and piratical 
practice of transporting the natives of Africa across the sea for the 
purpose of consigning them to slavery.’ It declares that the prac- 
tice aforesaid ‘is and shall for ever continue to be a strictly pro- 
hibited and highly penal crime,’ and elaborates various measures, 
including the appointment of mixed commissions, for its suppres- 
sion. A Convention signed on the 18th of July 1871 puts an end 
to the mixed commissions. In 1890 Portugal joined the fifteen 
Great Powers at Brussels in finally agreeing to exterminate the 
African slave trade both by land and sea. Clauses XV., XVII., 
and XVIII. of the Brussels Act are particularly applicable to the 
present state of affairs in Angola and San Thomé. The first pro- 
vides that convoys of slaves on the march shall cease ; the second, 
that the sale or shipment of slaves at the ports shall be stopped ; 
the third, that liberated slaves shall be protected and repatriated. 

Thus, for over a century a series of public engagements have 
been entered into by Portugal with Great Britain, designed 
gradually to restrict the area of Portugal’s slave trade operations, 
and finally to abolish the slave trade in Portugal’s African 
possessions themselves; engagements characterised, it would 
seem, on certain occasions by financial assistance given by 
Britain to Portugal. But this by no means represents the full 
case. 

As we have seen, Sir Edward Grey in his conversation with 
the Portuguese Minister in April of last year appeared to have in 
contemplation the placing of a price upon the British recognition 
of the Portuguese Republic : that price to be ‘if the labour recruit- 
ing was entirely free.’ At least the despatch conveys this impres- 
sion. But if this were Sir Edward Grey’s intention at one time 
he did not pursue it. Britain recognised the Republic immediately 
after similar action had been taken by France. An opportunity 
for proving to the Portuguese Government Great Britain’s earnest- 
ness in the matter was, therefore, lost. But if that weapon has 
been abandoned, an equally potent one remains. From 1373 
downwards a series of political Treaties have united Britain and 
Portugal. We have it from the lips of Sir Edward Grey himself 
that the ‘ Treaty of 1661, which is still in force, binds this country 
to defend and protect all conquests or colonies belonging to 
Portugal against all her enemies.’ The Portuguese Premier and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs declared in the Chamber in March 
last that these Treaty obligations were again renewed in 1899. 
He read to the Chamber the seventh clause of this Treaty, which, 
translated, runs as follows : 

If the territories of one of the allied parties were attacked or invaded 
by enemies or rivals, or if the latter attempted, intrigued, or menaced in 
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any manner to attack or invade them, the other party shall, when 
solicited, provide assistance in men, arms, ships, etc., for the defence of 
the territories in Europe belonging to the party attacked, or of all the 
dominions of the latter against which an invasion might be contemplated. 


As no one will be disposed to contend that the Treaty safe- 
guards any interest but that of Portugal, a situation is reached 
which has been set forth with courage and unanswerable force by 
the Spectator, a periodical which cannot be accused of hostility 
to Sir Edward Grey’s handling of foreign affairs. This situation 
is, briefly, that we are to-day guaranteeing the integrity of African 
territories whose entire administrative and economic machinery 
is worked by slave labour. 

Either [says the Spectator] the Portuguese must put an end to slave- 
owning, slave-trading, and slave-raiding in the colonial possessions which 
we now guarantee to them, or else our guarantee must at once and for 
ever cease. It is utterly intolerable that we, the nation which has always 
held, and rightly held, that the noblest thing in our history is the abolition 
of the slave trade throughout the world and of slavery in our own dominions, 
should now be actually guaranteeing a condition of slavery in Portuguese 
Africa. 


With that conclusion most people will agree, whatever their 
views may be on political questions. What, then, is to be done? 
A mere declaration of abandonment of our guarantee would be 
at the best a negative policy calculated, perhaps, to soothe the 
national conscience somewhat, but leading nowhere. Portugal 
is incapable, unaided, of putting her African house in order. Her 
Ministers, as has been observed, virtually admit it. The principal 
British cocoa manufacturers who in the past purchased on the 
open market, together with their American and Continental col- 
leagues, raw material produced in San Thomé and Principe, and 
who by personal visits to Lisbon, investigations on the spot, and 
repeated representations to the Foreign Office, brought pressure to 
bear upon the Portuguese Government, can take no further action, 
as they ceased to purchase this cocod when it became apparent 
that the reforms promised by Portugal were illusory—i.e. more 
than three years ago. Pressure upon the Foreign Office and upon 
the British Government can be renewed by public opinion. But 
if public agitation is to be successful, a definite and practicable 
policy must be put forward, as was done in the case of the Congo 
agitation. 

In this respect we may, perhaps, venture the following obser- 
vations. Until Angola is completely reorganised, governed by an 
efficient administration, and the slave traffic which supports its 
industries stamped out; and until the terrors conjured up by San 
Thomé have disappeared, the contracting of labourers for the 
islands cannot by any possibility be free. That is the first fact 
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which must never be lost sight of. As Consul Mackie says, a 
slave does not cease to be a slave if he is given another title, and 
under present conditions every Angolan man and woman who 
leaves the mainland for the islands leaves it against his or her 
will—a slave. Itis equally patent that the welfare and the future 
of the 30,000 slaves now on the islands are inseparably bound 
up with the conditions on the mainland. -‘ Repatriation’ is a 
hollow mockery so long as the mainland is not purged. The San 
Thomé problem is not, therefore, a distinct problem of its own. 
It is part of the Angolan problem. There are not two questions 
at issue, but one only. The immediate duty of this country as 
guarantor of the Portuguese African domains would appear to be 
the despatch of a special Commission to Angola and to the islands. 
If action of that kind was justified in the case of the Putumayo, 
where we have no definite and acknowledged Treaty obligations, 
responsibilities, or rights, it is justified tenfold in the present 
case. The object of that Commission would be to report upon 
the state of affairs actually existing, with special reference to the 
following points : the situation on the mainland, the condition of 
the slaves on the islands, the possibility of a workable scheme of 
repatriation, with every safeguard at the other end, for the slaves 
now on the islands, the prospects of Portugal with her unstable 
Government and strained finances being in a position to revolu- 
tionise her system of administration. If it be proved that it is not 
within the range of practical politics for this small European 
State to govern her vast dependencies in West Africa in accord- 
ance with the recognised standards of humanity, we as a nation 
should do everything to forward the transfer by friendly agree- 
ment of such territories, or parts of them, to other Powers who 
will undertake their government in accordance with the best 
traditions of modern African administration. 


WitutamM A. CADBURY. 
E. D. MorREt. 
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THE SPIRIT OF NELSON 












Note.—Receipt for the ‘Spirit of Nelson’ :—Imagination, sympathy, 
loyalty, patriotism, chivalry, and duty, in equal parts and thoroughly 
stirred in the Bowl of Life. 










THE object of this essay is an attempt to present, very briefly, a 
pen-portrait of Lord Nelson, to those people whose business and 
occupation prevent them from having the pleasure of studying 
his character at length in his published letters and the numerous 
biographies that have been written of him. It is much to be 
regretted that a miniature of our most romantic hero has not been 
drawn by one of those masters of literary art, Stevenson or Barrie ; 
but, failing the gem that would have been given by either of 
these poetical Scotsmen, the present inadequate description is 
deferentially offered, in hopes that it may show to some of those 
who are not yet well acquainted with him the charm and 
fascination of the first naval warrior of all time. 

Any description of the character of Nelson must inevitably 
become a labour of love, for no one can know him through history 
and the manuscripts left by him and his contemporaries without 
feeling for him an attachment and sympathy such as is not 
accorded by us to any other of the mighty dead. Of all the 
famous heroes in history, to us he is the only one who still lives, 
and as we read the pages of his story Nelson himself grows out of 
them until we seem to know him, both in the flesh and in the 
spirit, as an intimate, living, and warm-hearted friend. His very 
human weaknesses bind him to us, and even when these are lost 
to sight in the brilliant glare of his genius, and the culminating 
beauty and poetry of his dramatic death, we still feel the warm 
glow of affection, mingled with veneration, for the greatest 
patriot and warrior of our own and perhaps of any other race. 

What was his work and what was the secret of his success? 

In a few words the result of his labours may be described as 
having saved the world from internecine war and the British 
Empire from destruction. And this stupendous work was 
achieved by numberless engagements on many seas and in many 
lands, but more especially at the battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar, where he overthrew the three projects of the most 
conspicuous soldier that the world has known—a genius whose 
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objective included the destruction of all existing constitutions 
and institutions, substituting for them a military despotism 
which was to be entirely incarnated in one man—Napoleon 
himself. Nelson, who accomplished all this, was a man who 
suffered so much and so constantly from wounds and the results 
of exposure, that it may almost be said that he knew not what 
it was to feel well in his body, or to be free from pain ; but that 
marvellous spirit that burned within him was so fed by the most 
unselfish devotion to duty and love of country, that it kept him 
up against attacks that would have prostrated anyone else. 

In order to find out in what his power lay, it is necessary to 
point out his leading characteristics, and prove them from the 
history of his life and time; and these were—his worship of his 
King and country, his devotion to duty, his flame-like imagina- 
tion, and his magnetic power of attraction, which made him the 
most beloved and irresistible leader of men that the history of the 
world has produced. Other geniuses have shone as bright, but 
to none of them was given, in the same degree, that extra- 
ordinary power of holding the love as well as the confidence of 
his followers. He understood them and trusted them, and they 
trusted and believed that they understood him. 

Truly, duty was to Nelson almost the creed of his religion. 
This was the natural consequence of his inherent loyalty and his 
conscientious thoroughness. There was no effort in its pro- 
duction, and it gradually became so much a part of his nature 
that one can paraphrase Shakespeare and say, ‘ Duty, thy name 
is Nelson.’ All through the terrible three hours of agony 
preceding his death, when the torture from his wound was almost 
more than he could bear, and certainly too acute to allow any 
idea of theatrical effect ; while the sure knowledge of approaching 
release was in his mind, and the coming meeting with his Maker 
very present in his religious brain ; the thought of his duty, doing 
and done, was never absent from him. Again and again he 
referred to it in a voice getting weaker and weaker as his life 
slowly ebbed away, until at last, his supersensitive conscience 
having satisfied itself on this point, his reflections soared to a 
still higher plane where self vanished and the whole soul of the 
hero was absorbed in the two loftiest ideals of the true patriot, 
and he expended his last earthly breath in the simple words, 
‘God and my country.’ 

Above the principal martial geniuses of the world, Nelson 
stands out as the only one who led entirely by love instead of 
ruling through fear. The adoration felt for him by his followers, 
officers as well as men, contributed in no small way to the 
magnitude of his successes (for the spirit of Nelson penetrated 
to the innermost minds of his subordinates), and proved the . 
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truism that personnel is a greater factor of victory than matériel. 
Voltaire’s cynical saying, that ‘God is always on the side of the 
heaviest battalions,’ is certainly a trite but misleading proverb ; 
Nelson would have substituted ‘best morale’ for ‘ heaviest 
battalions,’ and he would have been right, as he himself has 
proved a hundred times during his own career. And yet the 
manner in which he captured the hearts of his followers and 
so inspired them with his spirit was wholly without artifice. 
Others have tried to acquire it as an art, and sometimes 
partially succeeded, but in him it was the natural overflowing 
of a nature filled with 


Human sympathy almost Divine, 
A heart for others’ weakness ever glowing, 
With love for others’ strength. 


It was undoubtedly this sympathetic nature and his truly 
human qualities that made him worshipped in his own time, 
even as they attract us so strongly now; and when we read the 
anecdotes that have been passed down to us, showing this side 
of his character, the explanation of his influence over men of all 
kinds lies before us. Some of these tales are well authenticated, 
while others are less so; but be they true or be they not, they 
show, even by their very invention, what his contemporaries 
thought of the man’s character, when they told of events which 
were readily accepted as being akin to his kindly nature. 

Generous as Nelson always was in his tribute to the deeds of 
others, his large-minded sympathy went much further than this, 
for even in the moment of triumph or anxiety he never forgot 
that others were not so wonderfully constituted as himself. 

The following story is an example of this magnanimous and 
unusual trait. In February 1799, Le Généreux, one of the 
two ships of the line which had escaped from the battle of the 
Nile, was sighted. Nelson was in a fever of excitement lest 
the Northumberland, who was in company with him, should sail 
past his flagship, the Foudroyant, and so have the honour of 
capturing the French admiral’s ship. As the pursuer came 
within range, the chase commenced to shoot, and the first shot 
passed over the quarter-deck of the Foudroyant, and close to the 
head of a young midshipman who was receiving his baptism 
of fire. The boy turned pale and stopped in his walk, but a 
moment later he felt a hand laid gently on his shoulder and 
heard a voice saying kindly and quietly in his ear, ‘ You don’t 
quite like the music; but Charles the Twelfth ran away from the 
first shot that he saw fired, and was afterwards called ‘‘ Great ’’ for 
his bravery, so we will expect great things from you.’ 

At an earlier period, Lady Hughes, who took passage to the 
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West Indies in the Boreas, commanded by Captain Horatio 
Nelson, wrote of him : 

As a woman, I can only be a judge of those things that I could com- 
prehend—such as his attention to the young gentlemen who had the 
happiness of being on his quarter-deck. It may reasonably be supposed 
that among the number of thirty there must be timid as well as bold; 
the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to show them he desired 
nothing of them that he would not instantly do himself: and I have 
known him say, ‘ Well, Sir, I am going a race to the mast-head and beg 
I may meet you there.’ . .. His Lordship never ‘took the least notice 
with what alacrity it was done, but when he met in the top instantly 
began speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saying how much a 
person was to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even 
anything disagreeable, in the attempt. 


Later on in his life, a few days before his last battle, and at 
a moment filled with anxiety to himself, the following incident 
occurred. A mail was being despatched to England, probably 
the last before the fight. The letters were on board the 
despatch-boat, who was already some distance off on her way 
home, when Nelson saw a midshipman go up to and speak to 
Pasco, the flag-lieutenant, who, upon hearing what he said, 
stamped his foot and uttered an exclamation. The Admiral 
called him and asked what was the matter. ‘ Nothing that need 
trouble your Lordship,’ was the reply. ‘ You are not the man 
to lose your temper for nothing,’ said Nelson. ‘ What was it?’ 
To which Pasco rejoined : ‘ One of our best petty officers was so 
busy getting off the mail-bags that he forgot to put his own 
letter to his wife in one of them, and he has just found it in his 
pocket.” Nelson at once cried, ‘ Hoist a signal of recall! Who 
knows that ne may not fall in action to-morrow? His letter shall 
go with the others.’ 

These stories are sufficient to explain the boundless veneration 
which both officers and men felt for a chief who was so 
chivalrous that not only in times of calm and quiet, but also at 
moments of excitement and of the most enthralling interest to 
himself, he could feel for the weaknesses of the least of his 
followers. 

His letter to Blackwood of the Penelope is an example of a 
rarer kind of generosity : that which flows out to another success- 
ful man in the moment of his triumph. Blackwood, then 
practically unknown to Nelson, had, with his frigate, played a 
most important and gallant part in the capture of the 
Guillaume Tell—the last of the two ships of the line that had 
escaped from the battle of the Nile. On hearing of the action 
and of the Penelope’s part in it, Nelson wrote : 

Palermo, April 5th, 1800.—My dear Blackwood, Is there a sympathy 
which ties men together in the bonds of friendship with hardly a personal 
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knowledge of each other; if so, which I believe, it was so to you. I was 
your friend and acquaintance before I saw you, your conduct and character 
on this late glorious occasion stamps your fame beyond the reach of envy ; 
it was like yourself, it was like the Penelope; thank and say every kind 
thing for me to your brave officers and men . . . in every situation I am 
your attached and sincere friend, Bronte Nelson of the Nile. 


In this, as in all similar letters of Lord Nelson, there is no 
stint of praise, no hint that the future conduct may fall short of 
the present. He wrote to Blackwood, and all others to whom 
he sent commendation, as if it was the most natural ‘thing in 
the world, that he had expected and had found in them, the 
highest knightlihood in both action and achievement, with the 
consequent result that the recipients were for ever bound to live 
up to the chivalry in which he had clothed them. 

As the character of the man is one of constant change from 
calm to storm, interwoven with gusts and light breezes, it is well 
to mingle the tales indicating these different sides of his nature 
in like manner. We will therefore turn to some stories of the 
breezy periods. The first one is an account of the capture of the 
Généreuz, given by Parsons (who was Nelson’s signal-mate 
at the time), in his own words : 


‘ Deck there; the stranger is evidently a man-of-war.’ ‘ She is a line- 
of-battle ship, my Lord, and going large on the starboard tack!’ ‘Ah! an 
enemy, Mr. Stains. I pray God it may be Le Généreuz. The signal for 
a general chase, Sir Ed’ard’ [the Nelsonian pronunciation of Edward]; 
‘make the Foudroyant fly!’ Thus spoke the heroic Nelson; and every 
exertion that emulation could inspire was used to crowd the squadron with 
canvas, the Northumberland taking the lead, with the flagship close on her 
quarter. ‘ This will not do, Sir Ed’ard; it is certainly Le Généreuz, and 
to my flagship she can alone surrender. Sir Ed’ard, we must and shall 
beat the Northumberland.’ ‘I will do the utmost, my Lord ; get the engine 
to work on the sails—hang butts of water to the stays—pipe the hammocks 
down, and each man place shot in them—slack the stays, knock up the 
wedges, and give the masts play—start off the water, Mr. James, and 
pump the ship.’ 

The Foudroyant is drawing ahead and at last takes the lead in the 
chase. ‘ The Admiral is working his fin ’ [the stump of his right arm]; ‘do 
not cross his hawse, I advise you!’ The advice was good, for at that 
moment Nelson opened furiously on the quartermaster at the conn: ‘I'll 
knock you off your perch, you rascal, if you are so inattentive. Sir 
Ed’ard, send your best quartermaster to the weather wheel.’ ‘A strange 
sail ahead of the chase!’ called the look-out man. ‘ Youngster, to the 
mast-head. What! going without your glass, and be damned to you? Let 
me know what she is immediately.’ ‘ A sloop of war, or frigate, my Lord!’ 
shouted the young signal-midshipman. ‘Demand her number.’ ‘The 
Success, my Lord.’ ‘Captain Peard, signal to cut off the flying enemy— 
great odds, though—thirty-two small guns to eighty large ones.’ ‘The 
Success has hove-to athwart-hawse of the Généreuz, and is firing her 
larboard broadside. The Frenchman has hoisted his tricolour, with a 
rear-admiral’s flag.’ ‘Bravo, Success; at her again.’ ‘She has wore 
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round, my Lord, and firing her starboard broadside. It has winged her, 
my Lord—her flying kites are flying away altogether. The enemy is close 
on the Success, who must receive her tremendous broadside.’ The Généreux 
opens her fire on her little enemy, and every person stands aghast, afraid 
of the consequences. The smoke clears away, and there is the Success, 
crippled, it is true, but, bull-dog like, bearing up after the enemy. 

‘The signal for the Success to discontinue the action, and come under 
my stern,’ said Lord Nelson; ‘she has done well for her size. Try a shot 
from the lower deck at her, Sir Ed’ard.’ ‘It goes over her!’ ‘Beat to 
quarters, and fire coolly and deliberately at her masts and yards.’ 

Le Généreux at this moment opened her fire on us... and the 
Northumberland opened her fire, and down came the tricoloured ensign, 
amidst the thunder of our united cannon. ‘The signal to discontinue the 
firing.’ And Sir Edward Berry boarded the prize. Very shortly he 
returned with Rear-Admiral Perrée’s sword, who, he stated, was then 
dying on his quarterdeck, with the loss of both legs, shot off by the raking 
broadsides of the little Success. 


In that delightful book, The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe, 
there is another story that shows the Admiral’s impatience of 
delay. 

Lord Nelson put his head up on deck. ‘Quarter Master, you can put 
her head a little more to the wind.’ ‘No, my Lord.’ Went down. Ina 
few minutes up again. ‘ Quarter Master, can’t you put her head a little 
more to the wind?’ ‘No, my Lord!’ Downagain. Upagain. ‘Quarter 
Master, I think you can put her head a little more to the wind.’ ‘No, 
my Lord.’ ‘Then I lie?’ ‘ Yes, my Lord.’ ‘ Then you’re a pig!’ 


Most great commanders have taken pains to instruct the 
admirals and generals, or other superior officers serving under 
their command, in the manner in which they wish them to carry 
out their duties, but Nelson went much further than this. He, 
like the true patriot that he was, took infinite trouble to instruct 
the officers of the next generation in the way and the spirit 
in which they should do their work. To this end he commenced 
by gaining the confidence of the youngsters by having them in to 
breakfast and joining in their fun, talking to them and encourag- 
ing them when he found them about the decks, and taking them 
ashore and introducing them into good and healthy society. 
Lady Hughes tells of him taking a midshipman ashore to dine with 
the Governor of Barbadoes, and saying: ‘ Your Excellency must 
excuse me for bringing one of my midshipmen, as I make it a rule 
to introduce them to all the good company I can, as they have so 
few to look up to besides myself during the time they are at 
sea.” Lady Hughes adds that this kindness and attention made 
the young people adore him. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of this (in those days) unusual procedure, in forming 
the discipline, good feeling, and mutual confidence of the 
generations who have followed him in the naval service; it 
has been and still is one of the principal priceless legacies that 
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Nelson has bequeathed to the Service which looks up to him as 


a model for all time. 

His consideration for others in misfortune is continually 
instanced during his life, but space will not allow of more than 
two examples. On the occasion that Captain Layman had the 
misfortune to lose his sloop, the Raven, Nelson sent the follow- 
ing characteristic letter to Lord Melville, the First Lord of the 


Admiralty : 


Victory, at sea, 10th March 1805.—My dear Lord, I enclose some 
remarks made by Captain Layman whilst he was in Spain, after the 
very unfortunate loss of that fine sloop, which your Lordship was so good 
as to give him the command of. Your Lordship will find the remarks 
flow from a most intelligent and active mind, and may be useful should 
any e ition take place against Cadiz; and, my dear Lord, give me 
leave to recommend Captain Layman to your kind protection, for, not- 
withstanding the Court-Martial has thought him deserving of censure for 
his running in with the land, yet, my Lord, allow me to say, that Captain 
Layman’s misfortune was, perhaps, conceiving that other people’s 
abilities were equal to his own, which, indeed, very few people’s are. 
I own myself one of those who do not fear the shore, for hardly any great 
things are done in a small ship by a man that is; therefore, I make very 
great allowances for him. Indeed, his station was intended never to be 
from the shore in the Straits: and if he did not every day risk his sloop, 
he would be useless upon that station. Captain Layman has served with 
me in three ships and I am well acquainted with his bravery, zeal, judge- 
ment, and activity ; nor do I regret the loss of the Raven compared to the 
value of Captain Layman’s services, which are a National loss. You 
must, my dear Lord, forgive the warmth which I express for Captain 
Layman; but he is in adversity, and, therefore, has the more claim to my 
attention and regard. If I had been censured every time I have run my 
Ship, or Fleets under my command, into great danger, I should long ago 
have been out of the Service, and never in the House of Peers.—I am, 


etc., Nelson and Bronte. 


The italics are not in the original, but are used here to call 
attention to two characteristic and admirable expressions. 

The second letter that will be quoted here was written to 
Captain Keats of the Superb during the chase to the West 
Indies after Villeneuve. The Superb was the worst sailer in 
the fleet, and consequently set the pace of the squadron at a 
somewhat slow speed, although Keats had obtained permission 
to lash his studding-sail booms and keep the sails set on them 
until they blew away. Nelson, feeling from his own impatience 
how much his gallant comrade must be fretting at thus delaying 
the fleet, despatched the following note to the Superb : 


Victory, May 19th, 1805.—My dear Keats, I am fearful that you may 
think that the Superb does not go so fast as I should wish. However 
that may be (for if we all went ten knots, I should not think it fast 
enough), yet I would have you be assured that I know and feel that the 
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Superb does all which is possible for a ship to accomplish; and I desire 
that you will not fret upon the occasion. I hope, and indeed feel con- 
fident, that very soon you will help me to secure the Majesteur. .. . 
Whatever may happen, believe me ever, my dear Keats, your most obliged 
and sincere friend, Nelson and Bronte. 


What would not anyone worthy of the name of man do for 
the writer of such letters? It is a grand spirit indeed that 
can refrain from showing even slight irritation towards the cause, 
however innocent, of the dislocation of an important plan. It 
is @ great leader who will, on such an occasion, cheer and 
encourage the unfortunate being who has been the unwitting 
origin of the disaster. 

Lord Nelson’s deeply affectionate nature is never more clearly 
shown to us than at the time when his young friend and sub- 
ordinate, Captain Parker, was lying at the point of death, having 
been mortally wounded at the attack on the Boulogne Flotilla. 
Even in his letters to the Lords of the Admiralty there is, after 
the official object has been discussed, generally an allusion to the 
pain and anxiety in his mind for this well-loved officer ; and after 
his death he writes: ‘It was, they tell me, a happy release ; 
but I cannot bring myself to say I am glad he is gone; it would 
be a lie, for I am grieved almost to death. May God bless you 
and yours. Amen.’ Again, after the funeral, which he attended, 
he says, ‘Thank God, the dreadful scene is past. I scarcely 
know how I got over it. I could not suffer much more and be 
alive.’ The Treasury, with unsurpassed meanness, refusing to 
pay the necessary expenses of this gallant young officer’s medical 
attendance and funeral, Nelson, with that characteristic 
generosity which throughout his life impoverished his purse, not 
only paid all these expenses, but in addition seriously embarrassed 
himself by assuming the responsibility of Parker’s debts. 

About the same time we read of him spending all the evening 
in the hospital, seeing that all was done for the comfort of two 
wounded midshipmen, and, after their death, following their 
bodies to the grave, over which he shed tears. 

A book might be filled with instances like the above, but 
enough have been given to testify to his emotional nature, which 
also found an outlet in a lyrical manner not so generally 
recognised by the public; for Nelson undoubtedly had a good 
deal of the poet in him, although his actual verses that have come 
down to us are by no means models of rhythm or style. 

There is in existence a caricature of Nelson drawn by 
Collingwood, and another one of Collingwood drawn by Nelson. 
Curiously enough, in each of these pictures the character of the 
artist appears more than that of the sitter. Nelson’s picture of 
Collingwood is an idealised portrait of his friend. All the rough 
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features are toned down into delicacy, while the ponderous is 
made light and the dull animated. Collingwood, on the other 
hand, draws with a heavy touch, and Nelson’s face loses all its 
charm, life, and spirituality, and becomes absolutely common- 
place. 

Another attractive side to the hero’s character was his sense 
of humour. Sometimes light, sometimes grim, but always 
humorous. The stories of his application for a pension for 
wounds, and of placing his telescope to his blind eye, are too 
well known to be repeated here; but the following one, in a 
lighter vein, is not so generally told. 

During the blockade of Toulon, the Victory was slowly sailing 
along at about four knots an hour, when there was a cry of 
‘Man overboard!’ A midshipman called Flynn, who was 
sketching on the quarter-deck, ran to the side of the ship and, 
looking over, saw his servant, who could not swim, drowning 
close under the stern. Flynn at once jumped after him and held 
the man up until by means of a rope and assistance they were 
both hauled on board. Nelson, who observed the adventure, 
was so pleased that he called the youngster up on to the poop 
and made him a lieutenant, on which the remainder of the 
midshipmen sent up a loud cheer in honour of this practical 
recognition of Flynn’s courage. Nelson, however, thought there 
was an over-exultant sound in their enthusiasm, and so, leaning 
over the break of the poop, he smilingly addressed them : ‘ Stop, 
young gentlemen. Mr. Flynn has done a gallant thing to-day, 
and he has done many gallant things before, and for this he has 
got his reward; but mind, there will be no more making 
lieutenants for servants falling overboard.’ An observation which 
probably saved many a servant from getting a wet jacket ! 

Colonel Stewart, who spent some considerable time on board 
ship with Nelson, records that at those entertainments at which 
the junior officers were present the Admiral was always the 
merriest of the party : and thus we must picture him to ourselves 
in his moments of relaxation, not as a severe chief, haughty and 
over-dignified, but as a dearly loved comrade, in perfect harmony 
with his surroundings, such as his chaplain, Scott, describes in 
the finest epitaph ever accorded to man, and written on board 
the Victory as he knelt beside the dead body of his adored chief : 


I have him now before me. Here lies Bayard, but Bayard victorious, 
sans peur et sans reproche. So help me God, as I think, he was a true 
knight and worthy the age of chivalry. One may say that he himself 
filled the century, for when shall we see another? When I think, setting 
aside his heroism, what an affectionate, fascinating little fellow he was, 
how dignified and pure his mind, how kind and condescending his manners, 
I am stupid with grief at what I have lost. 
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And yet we know that he had his little vanities, as who, 
indeed, has not? But we also know without a doubt that no 
vanity, small or great, would ever weigh in the slightest degree 
towards forming his decision or shaping his course, when the 
good of his country was in the balance against it. As he himself 
once said : ‘Our only consideration—Is the honour and benefit 
to our country worth the risk?’ 

A story told by the late Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins sup- 
ports this contention. It was related to him by an old naval 
officer who had served under Lord Nelson. 


On the way back from the West Indies, during the famous chase after 
Villeneuve, Nelson was walking up and down the quarter-deck talking to 
the officer of the watch, who remarked to the Admiral, ‘I wish we could 
fall in with Villeneuve, sir.’ To which Nelson replied, ‘ Yes, it would be 
very satisfactory to know where he is.’ Officer: ‘ What a glorious fight 
we should have, sir.’ Nelson: ‘I don’t think I should fight him.’ 
Officer, astounded: ‘ Not fight him! Why all the way out you were dying 
to get at him.’ Nelson: ‘ All the way out he was getting stronger and 
I was getting weaker. All the way home I am getting stronger and 
he is getting weaker. If we fell in with him now and fought him, I don’t 
doubt but that we should beat him, and it would be a great thing for 
my personal glory, but I should be doing my country a great wrong, for 
I know that in a week’s time I shall get reinforcements and he will get 
none, and then I must annihilate him.’ 


Nelson evidently had divined Napoleon’s intended concen- 
tration of three squadrons in the West Indies, a scheme which 
had been frustrated by Villeneuve being forced home again by 
the close pursuit of the British fleet. Again, he said to his 
captains: ‘Do not imagine that I am one of those hot-brained 
people who fight at immense disadvantage without an adequate 
object.’ This he never did. In every action of his strenuous 
life he thoroughly calculated the cost, and considered whether 
the venture was worth the risk from the country’s point of 
interest. Nor must it be imagined that his unique genius for 
strategy grew on him without work. Genius, which may be 
defined as the capable application of great imagination, has only 
one quality ready-made. The imagination is the gift, but the 
capable application takes years of study. Nelson succeeded 
because he had the first born in him, and the second he acquired 
through a lifetime of work and experience. Mahan rightly said 
of him, ‘No man was ever better served than Nelson by the 
inspiration of the moment; no man ever counted on it less.’ 

Then, again, his subordinates always knew that he would 
shoulder the responsibility of their actions as well as his own. 
So the confidence was mutual, and the result—as all the 
world knows! And yet from our own time, anyone looking back 
on events and imagining himself cast as an actor in the drama 
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of his time, must be filled with wonder at the close study and 
admirable balance of mind, which, lit up by his vivid imagination, 
worked out the problems set by the master-mind of Napoleon, 
with a certainty that not only reduced chance to the position of 
@ mere pawn in the game, but, in fact, practically eliminated it 
as a factor altogether. How many people, even at the present 
day, realise that when Villeneuve left Cadiz, before Trafalgar, 
he had orders from Napoleon to proceed to Italy? Yet Nelson 
divined it, and laid his plans accordingly in order to ensure that 
the combined fleets should not pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, ‘if in the power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent 
them.’ 

There is in existence a letter of Nelson’s, and another of 
Napoleon’s, written about the same time, during the chase after 
Villeneuve in 1805, in which each put down what he thought 
was in the other’s mind. Napoleon’s estimate was wrong, but, 
on the other hand, Nelson not only divined what his enemy 
would do, but actually stated what Napoleon’s mistaken estimate 
of his (Nelson’s) action would be! Napoleon wrote : 


I think that the arrival of Nelson may lead Villeneuve to return to 
Europe. ... When Nelson learns Villeneuve has left the Windward 


Islands, he will go to Jamaica. 


Now Jamaica was a thousand miles to leeward, and in the 
calculations of those days it would have taken a month to sail 
the distance there and back. Nelson’s letter sums up the 
situation : 

So far from being infallible, like the Pope, I believe my opinions to 
be very fallible, and therefore I may be mistaken that the enemy’s fleet 
is gone to Europe, but I cannot bring myself to think otherwise, notwith- 
standing the variety of opinions which different people of good judgement 
form; but I have called every circumstance which I have heard of their 
proceedings before me . . . and it is to be considered that the enemy will 
not give me credit for quitting the West Indies for this month to come. 


This is an illuminating episode in the long duel between 
these two masters of war, and clearly shows Nelson’s superiority 
over his rival in matters of world-strategy—that is, sea and land 
strategy combined. 

Looking through the history of those times, the student must, 
perforce, be struck with the singular manner in which every one 
of Napoleon’s three colgssal schemes was frustrated by the genius 
of Nelson. From his dream of a splendid oriental empire, 
Napoleon was roughly awakened by the thunder of the guns at 
the Nile. His second enterprise, the coalition of the Northern 
Powers of Europe, was shattered in the desperate engagement 
off Copenhagen; while his final effort to destroy the sea-power 
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of Great Britain, the only thing that barred him from the 
sovereignty of the world, was completely and for ever wrecked 
by the destruction and annihilation of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, off the shoals of Trafalgar. 

It is a subject for congratulation that, with the exception of 
an occasional speech in the House of Lords, Lord Nelson did 
not attempt to enter the political world. One speech, however, 
out of the few he made, deserves to be quoted here, as it breathes 
the very highest spirit of patriotism. In December 1802 he 
seconded the Address in the following words : 


I, my Lords, have in different countries seen much of the miseries of 
war. I am, therefore, in my innermost soul a man of peace, yet I would 
not for the sake of any peace, however fortunate, consent to sacrifice one 
jot of England’s honour. Our honour is inseparably combined with our 
genuine interest. Hitherto there has nothing been known in the continent 
greater than the fame, untainted honour, the generous public sympathies, 
high diplomatic influence, the commercial grandeur, the resistless power 
and the unconquerable valour of the British nation. 


To many people, the words with which Nelson sometimes 
expressed himself may appear a little theatrical; but it must be 
remembered that the style of speech has altered very much since 
that time, when beauty of expression and well-rounded sentences 
were more admired than they are in the present day of clipped 
words and tabloid sayings. Yet, although Nelson had undoubtedly 
some dramatic feeling in him, it was not he who ordered the 
limelight to follow him round. This was the work of the public, 
who, adding their hatred and fear of the dreaded Bonaparte and 
his deeds to their love and admiration for Nelson and his brilliant 
achievements, insisted on the latter taking the central position 
on the stage and being lit up in such a manner as to throw a 
gloom round the exploits of his great opponent. Nelson rejoiced 
like a boy in the praise showered on him, and, like a good, sound- 
headed boy, he was pleased with what he had done without being 
pleased with himself for having done it. He had no conceit— 
‘that cloak for ignorance which has often successfully prevented 
@ masquerading fool from being exposed to the world. 

Like all men of radiant imagination he had moments of deep 
‘depression, almost, of despondency, when things over which he 
had no control did not appear to be going as well as he could 
wish ; and, at times, when he considered that his actions were 
not receiving the attention that they deserved, he would pour out 
his troubles, magnified by his own power of imagery, in writing 
-or in words, to some sympathetic spirit. Even as he freely gave 
it, so he passionately needed sympathy : and this was the funda- 
«mental reason why his home married life was an unhappy one, 
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and why later on he succumbed to the warm fellow-feeling of the 
beautiful and imaginative Lady Hamilton. 

In writing an essay on the character of Nelson, it is impossible 
to avoid touching on the subject of his love for that rare and 
wonderful woman, who raised herself from the lowest rung of 
society, to be the wife of an ambassador, and the intimate friend 
of some of the foremost men of the time. It is a subject on which 
some writers have completely lost all sense of proportion, by 
looking at it through modern spectacles, instead of the broad old 
telescope of over a hundred years ago. To see the drama in its 
proper perspective, it must be mounted on a stage of that period, 
with the setting of that time, and the characters of the principal 
performers must be taken largely into account before writing a 
criticism of their acts. 

Should sins, regarded (in those days) as somewhat common- 
place in a small man, assume large proportions when committed 
by a great one? Surely not! History and biography certainly 
lead us to believe that genius is, in general, coupled with a 
sensuous disposition, and that the man of imagination is inclined 
to build up a fanciful fabric of charm round a sometimes unworthy 
object, which he has endowed with ideal qualities that have no 
real existence outside the creative realm of his own brain. In 
the course of time disillusionment usually comes, and then a new 
idol has to be erected to fill up the void in the artistic mind. 
Nelson was so far superior to most minds of high intellect in that 
he remained loyal to the end of his life to the object of his one 
deep passion; and, moreover, at his death, he left in writing 
(in ois will) an excuse which was, from a patriotic point of view, 
quite sufficient to justify the Government in complying with his 
request to grant a pension for the support of Lady Hamilton. 
That the country did not do so is an eternal stain on the political 
escutcheon of Great Britain. 

Let us then consider the circumstances of the period of his 
life just preceding his engagement and marriage to Mrs. Nisbet, 
in conjunction with the character of the man, and we shall see 
more clearly why he took this truly unhappy step. 

The situation was as follows. A very susceptible man and a 
most earnest lover—such as he was—suddenly torn away from 
the charms of a Canadian girl with whom he was in love with all 
the ardent passion of his nature, and then transported to the 
glowing West Indian Islands, and there thrown into the society 
of a calm and worthy woman, ‘a pattern of all the virtues,’ just 
at a time when a person of his temperament must have fully 
persuaded himself that all passionate love had passed for ever 
from his life, leaving him nothing to look forward to except 
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the finding of a quiet, remote harbour, where the rest of his 
unhappy existence might drift away in that peace that passeth 
all understanding. Given—this situation, that woman, his tem- 
perament, and sufficient time; and matrimony was bound to 
follow in the wake. 

On a certain occasion the Great Master said ‘He that 
is without sin, let him first cast a stone.’ Surely in Nelson’s 
case one is tempted to say that only a person of his 
temperament, who has been in a similar situation and resisted 
an equal temptation, shall be qualified even to look for a stone 
to cast at his reputation. If it were not for the generally accepted 
genuineness of the Morrison letters, we might be tempted to ask 
if we are not going too far in assuming that his intimacy with 
Lady Hamilton ever exceeded the bounds of propriety ; certainly 
those about him most qualified to know never believed that there 
was any immorality in their friendship. 

As with all phenomenal minds, his genius was so simple 
that many people fail to see the wonder of it all. There was no 
expounding of complicated theories; no abstruse calculations ; 
no darkening of counsel by words. His expositions and explana- 
tions were simplicity itself and obvious to the smallest intellect. 
So clear was his mind and lucid his intelligence, that his tongue 
or pen had no difficulty in conveying his meaning, in language 
understandable, to other people. A most valuable gift and one 
not always vouchsafed to men of genius. So strong was the 
ground on which he stood—the ground of the consciousness of 
his own power—that he never stooped to explaining after the 
event, but at the same time he never feared to forecast what he 
considered likely to occur; and so true were his predictions that 
some undiscriminating people have ascribed his foresight to 
chance. No one trusted less to chance. No one deserved fortune 
more. But when fortune gave him his chance, he invariably 
grasped it and never missed it. 

Through the many strata of Nelson’s character ran a deeply 
religious vein. His firm belief in God and His goodness entered 
with him into the fiercest actions of his life, and as soon as the 
engagement was over his first act was to order a general thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for having blessed His Majesty’s arms. 
Yet, with this, he was almost without superstition—a remark- 
able thing at that time—and only once does anything of the 
kind appear in his history. This was on the occasion of his last 
departure from England, the 14th of September 1805. His 
sister, Mrs. Matcham, had gone to Portsmouth to see him off. 
When he said good-bye he exclaimed to her, ‘Oh, Katty! that 
Gypsy!’ This was a reference to a fortune-teller who some 
years before had predicted that he would arrive at the summit 
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of his profession before he was forty. ‘What then?’ asked 
Nelson. ‘I can tell you no more,’ replied the Gypsy ; ‘ the book 
is closed.’ 

Still, the consciousness of his own power made Nelson as 
firm a believer in his star, as his rival Napoleon. He said that 
he saw a bright orb suspended in front of him, leading him on 
to victory. This bore him up in the face of discouragement, 
and, assisted by his unrivalled sense of duty, made him persevere. 
So full was this latter feeling in him that, without exaggeration, 
he truly may be called ‘incarnate duty’s soul.’ He himself, 
while yet a young man, said, ‘ However services may be received, 
it is not right in an officer to slacken his zeal for his country’ ; 
and again, ‘ It is much better to serve an ungrateful country than 
to give up his own fame. Posterity will do him justice.’ What 
an idealisation of duty these sayings convey to us, and how 
magnificently he lived up to them ! 

It is interesting to note that Lord Nelson told the son of his 
old friend Locker that ‘ The bravest man feels an anxiety ‘‘ circa 
precordia ’’ as he enters the battle; but he dreads disgrace still 
more.’ Truly he is not brave who feels no fear, for courage is 
the strength of will that controls the nerves. 

There is something strangely boyish in most of the men who 
follow the sea; and this peculiarity appears very strongly in our 
great Admiral. His ambition, his vanity, his petulance when 
small things tried his patience or his temper, were all boyish in 
their quality and only shown in the hour of small things. 
Directly the main issue came into view all these extraneous things 
were shed like a garment, and the true man stood forth, calm, 
dignified, far-seeing, and large-minded, clothed in his brilliant 
genius, without a blemish. 

It was well for Lord Nelson that his life was coincident with 
a period of war. His was a nature that would not have been 
‘appreciated in peace-time, except by the few, and they mostly 
his subordinates. It is the noisy politician, the talking officer, 
and the advertising merchant who, as a rule, catch the public 
eye when no great danger or necessity is apparent. With his 
deep sense of loyalty and duty he would probably have been 
allowed to ‘blush unseen ’ in the piping times of peace. Faith- 
fully and honourably he would have worked under others, but, 
owing to the silence of his nature, the credit for his achievements 
would have been given to them. Still, he would have laboured 
on, training up his young men, imparting to them his spirit, and 
laying the foundations of a Service composed of a ‘band of 
brothers.” But the world would have known none of it, and he 
himself would have eaten out his heart in the want of its 
appreciation. 
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And with what consummate tact Nelson adjusted any little 
differences that arose between any members of the ‘ Band of 
Brothers’ is shown in his letter to Keats on the 30th of March 


1805 : 


Most Private.-—My dear Keats, I felt most exceedingly last night, at 
finding your friend Admiral Murray so exceedingly hurt at some conver- 
sation which had passed between you and him, about some hammocks. I 
can most solemnly assure you, that so far from Admiral Murray withholding 
any stores from the Superb, that he would stretch the point to comply 
with your wishes, well knowing that in our scanty supplies you would 
take no more than was absolutely necessary for present use. The Superb, 
upon every consideration, whether I consider the value of her captain as 
an officer, or the importance of preserving her ship’s company, ought to 
have every comfort which the Service will possibly allow. I have, there- 
fore, desired that Admiral Murray will get from you an account of the 
number of hammocks wanted to complete the Superb for Channel service, 
that I may send to Naples to purchase them; and I again assure you that 
Admiral Murray would stretch any length which you could desire, to meet 
your wants and wishes. The situation of first captain is certainly a very 
unthankful office, for if there is a deficiency of stores, he must displease, 
probably, the whole fleet; for no ship can have her demands complied 
with. I wish, my dear Keats, you would turn this in your mind, and 
relieve Admiral Murray from the uneasiness your conversation has given 
him; for I will venture to say, that if he could (or ought to) show a 
partiality, it would be to the Superb, because her captain husbands the 
stores in a most exemplary manner. You will readily conceive what I 
must feel upon this occasion, being truly your most obliged and faithful 
friend, Nelson and Bronte. 


The charm of Nelson’s spirit penetrated even into the enemy’s 
camp. His late opponent, Admiral Gravina, the Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief at Trafalgar, lying mortally wounded on 
his death-bed, exclaimed, ‘I am a dying man, but I die happy : I 
am going, I hope and trust, to join Nelson, the greatest hero 
that the world perhaps has produced!’ His last thoughts, like 
those of his opponent, were connected with his duty; for the 
sentiment he uttered at the moment of his death was: ‘ Rey 
immortal de los cielos : quien os hubiese servido con aquel zelo y 
eficacia con que he servido 4 los Reyes de la tierra!’ (‘ Immortal 
King of Heaven : would I had served Thee with equal zeal and 
efficacy to that with which I have served the Kings of the earth ’). 

If thus his enemies, how much more his friends! Later in the 
century, when the time had come for the gallant Hardy to follow 
his loved chief into the unknown sea, he gave his last order in 
these words: ‘ Lay Nelson’s picture on my breast, and bury it 
with me in my coffin.’ 

And all these years after we can still feel his charm, and so 
understand Lord St. Vincent when he said, ‘ There is. but one 
Nelson.’ But if that is all we have acquired, the lesson is not 
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complete. We may not hope to have his charm or imagination, 
but we should have learned the lesson of duty and patriotism, 
and how to emulate his spirit in that. 

No other man than Nelson has, at the time of his death, so 
entirely fulfilled the work of his life. Indeed, so finished was 
his task and so undoubted was its completeness that the whole 
world witnessed ungrudgingly to the truth of those last immortal 
words of our sailor hero : 


c THANK GOD, I HAVE DONE MY DUTY.’ 


Mark KERR. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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